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Lorp Stannorer’s able history is a history of the nation, its 
wars, and its internal policy. Its heroes are the sovereign and 
the Ministers, who conducted the administration of the empire, 
to whom we ascribe our laws and treaties, and the political ad- 
versaries, who, by their counterpoise, checked the Government at 
every step. It has nothing to do directly with the people itself, 
which either party affected to represent. But the great pecu- 
liarity of the period embraced in these volumes is, that, while it 
forces aside all the laws of history, and offers personal dislike and 
resentments as acknowledged substitutes for political principles, a 
profound undertone of public fecling and opinion may yet be 
traced as a permanent, though apparently only occasional cause, 
using for its own purposes the private wrongs and schemes of 
party leaders, and quietly ignoring, or treating as nought, the 
obstinacy of bought Parliamentary majorities. 

The force of public opinion, which has had always a real ex- 
istence in England, explains what else would be obscure,—the 
gradual success of Opposition against all the influence of Ministers 
in the most corrupt of Parliaments. For corrupt it was. Wal- 
pole himself was untainted with dishonesty, yet his riotous way 
of living—his galleries at Strawberry Hill—show what a misty 
idea persons then had of the distinction of public and private 
resources. The greatness of the secret service fund, and the con- 
tinual increase of new and sinecure posts, prove that the king- 
dom had to pay for the luxury of Its recognised rulers. The 
same age which saw the exposure of Craggs, was scarcely likely 
to be free from innumerable instances of corruption in the lower 
ranks of political life,—the more so when we consider the pro- 
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fusion of boroughs into which the nominees or the scions of rich 
families were thrust as a provision for life, without respect to their 
qualifications for a regular and legitimate rise by statesmanship 
as a profession. Shame, and the intuitive fear of staying in a 
falling house (though this desertion was itself the occasion of the 
ruin), at last turned Walpole’s majorities into a minority. 

The country had an instinct that things were not as they 
ought to be, though Walpole’s government was as good, nay, 
probably much better than Pulteney’s would have been. It was 
fighting the battle against the opposition of the practice intro- 
duced by 1689, to the theory which that event had established. 
For the destruction of the tyranny of the great old Whig houses, 
it used the pique and jealousies of the same order. For these 
reasons, it selected a Whig of the first rank to overturn a system 
of Whig oligarchy, and overlooked the fact that his patriotism 
had been directed against his old friend by that friend’s ingrati- 
tude,—furthermore, accepted his motley band of Jacobites or 
ejected placemen as leaders in the people’s cause; for these 
reasons, it overlooked his avarice and inconstancy of purpose 
(not, however, of end), and wept about his sick-bed at Ingestre ; 
for these reasons, Oxford ran riot whenever the professed Re- 
volutionist triumphed; and the leader of Piccadilly was the 
favourite alike of the City and of the petty farmer. When, lastly, 
the long conflict ceased, and the champion of the cause had won, 
what was it that swept off from his lofty pedestal the popular 
idol in a storm and tempest of popular indignation and contumely ? 
It was not silence about popular social reforms ; for a few weeks 
could not have been expected to have borne these fruits. It was, 
that in his day of power, and when his decree was absolute, he 
sanctioned the system, to overturn which he had raised the land. 
How can we blame men for discrediting the sincerity of the foe 
of Walpole, who could leave Pelham of Newcastle and Lord 
Hervey in office! 

This national aversion to the jus divinum of the Whig oligarchy 
is the keystone of the history of this famous Opposition. The 
people did not desire to elevate men of themselves ; but they would 
not allow a small, close body to arrogate a right of co-optation 
without respect to fitness for office. They were ever ready to seize 
any occasion of clear mismanagement to utter, in a burst of rage, 
their protest against the whole system—their suspicions that their 
representatives were no representatives. Indeed, the absence of 
social popular cries from the leaders’ vocabulary is a curious and 
disagreeable feature in the history. It imparts an air of barren- 
ness, and an impression of unreality to the whole. Perhaps it 
was what we had a right to expect. The instrument must be 
first created: the work is subsequent. But it, at all events, 
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gives us a fair and well-founded prejudice against the politicians 
< cilia “was so entirely negative, and removed to the dry 
arid waste of the high politics,” none of whom ever burst out into 
a proposal of some true measure of reform, some great scheme of 
education, or modification of oppressive poor laws, or large pro- 
ject of trade. All that they did was to veto, unless on one class 
of subjects. A war was always a welcome topic, because the 
Minister loved peace, fearing the financial embarrassments of a 
protracted contest. 

All these champions of Opposition were, after all, no statesmen. 
Orators in reality they were, who ran all through the scales, from 
the sublimest tones of patriotism to the hotte st blasts of indigna- 
tion and the stormiest gusts of ridicule. Well might the badgered 
Minister exclaim, that he feared Pulteney’s tongue more than 
another man’s sword! He was the Coryphzus from whom all 
took their tone. He surprised his followers and adversaries with 
a scope of eloquence which enlarged and rose with the occasion. 
All his contemporaries, whether fr friends or foes s, agree as to the 
astonishing compass of his oratory. “ He could state and explain 
the most intricate matters, even in figures, with the greatest 
perspicuity,” writes Chesterfield, who envied, and affected to 
scorn him, after his death. ‘ He was a most complete orator 
and debater in the House of Commons .. . . for he had argu- 
ments, wit, and tears at his command.” Even Onslow, Wal- 
pole’s Speaker, whose position was constantly being menaced by 
the assaults of Opposition, and who watched a debate only to 
detect some breach of order in the harangues of his adversaries, 
was amazed at this man’s eloquence. “ He had the most 
popular parts for public speaking that I ever knew; animating 
every subject of popularity with the spirit and fire that the orators 
of the ancient commonwealths governed the people by ; was as 
classical and eloquent in the speeches he did not prepare, as 
they were in the most studied compositions; mingling wit and 
pleasantry, and the application even of little stories, so properly 
to affect his hearers, that he would overset the best argumenta- 
tion in the world, and win people over to his side, often against 
their own convictions, by making ridiculous that truth they were 
influenced by before, and making some men to be afraid and 
ashamed of being thought within the meaning of some bitter 
expression of his, or within the laugh that gene! rally went through 
the town at any "memorable stroke of his wit.” Now he had an 
occasion for putting in practice the lessons he had taught him- 
self at an earlier period. That he had not commenced at once 
great orator, he found no bar to strains of continuous and im- 
passioned invective; but the habit of being always ready and 
able to speak to the point, was of essential service in the per- 
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petual guerilla warfare which, as leader of his Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion, he had to direct. The quality of his style, which his ene- 
mies called “ miscellaneous incoherence,” was reckoned by his 
friends, and even the judicious among his adversaries, as the 
great merit and triumph of debating. 

The great campaign, fought out between 1725 and 1745, be- 
gan in the former year with a fierce onset, by Pulteney, on the 
increase of pensions, which had exhausted the civil list and 
necessitated an appeal to Parliament. “ He was not surprised,” 
he said, “ that some persons were so eager to have the deficiencies 
of the civil list made good, since they and their friends had so 
great a share in it.” Up to this time he had preserved the 
semblance of amity with Walpole and the Crown, while retain- 
ing his place of Cofferer. He even, on the third reading of the 
bill for paying the King’s debts, voted with the Administration ; 
excusing his seeming inconsistency by the plea that, while he 
believed it the duty of his office to resist the growth of so per- 
nicious a system, he could not gainsay the King’s argument, that 
the Opposition were hindering him from being an honest man. 
The plea was a strange one. It is hard to aceredit a man for 
honesty who throws the burden of his debts upon other persons. 
But, even at this advanced stage of our history, the distinction 
between the sovereign’s private and public character was but 
partially recognised. The Minister, who had been chiefly assailed, 
did not see much merit in his opponent’s inconsistency. After 
a feeble overture towards reconciliation, from the side of the 
Court, Pulteney was dismissed into hopeless opposition. 

Yet it seemed not so at the time. The King was old and 
infirm. There could be little doubt that the Prince must soon 
succeed, and as little that he would prefer the services of men 
who made it the business of their lives to flatter him, to a Ministry 
which rather embittered than sweetened the relations of St 
James’s and Leicester House. The King died; Walpole’s prof- 
fered help in drawing up the proclamation of the accession of 
George II. was coldly rejected ; and Pulteney was expecting 
hourly a summons to Court. It never came. Caroline, who 
had ever veiled an absolute predominance over her husband’s 
mind under the appearance of unquestioning obedience, had 
only felt resentment at the compliments and_ professions of 
attachment which she shared equally with the Prince’s mistress. 
Bolingbroke and, through him, Pulteney, had been beguiled into 
a one-sided caution—a policy which might have suited the Courts 
of Louis or of Orleans, where it was learnt, but which, to the credit 
of England, only led to disappointment here. Yet more, the 
house of Brunswick, with many great faults both of head and 
heart, a blind selfishness and dangerous patriotism, which was 
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like treachery to their adopted kingdom, had yet an almost 
preternatural instinct of  self-preservation, which taught them 
that 1689 and the Act of Settlement had made them sovereigns 
of England. It was mere envy and jealousy which carried four 
heirs to the throne of England, in succession, into an undutiful 
and almost revolutionary opposition ; yet this very conduct 
usurped the fruits of profound sagacity. It infused a tone 
of apparent loyalty into the spirit of party, and reconciled a 
powerful minority in the nation to what was certainly the govern- 
ment of a section, by the natural expectation, that, with their 
royal chieftain, they must succeed to that despotism in the State 
which now crushed their efforts. But, with the prerogatives, 
those chieftains regularly assumed the hereditary prejudices of 
the station. The liberal, almost republican tenets, which, never 
touching the other distinctions of rank, wasted all their strength 
on disproving the absolute supremacy of the head over the scions 
of the reigning family, lost at once all their charm. The jealousy 
of prerogative was roused by them; distrust and jealousy of 
those who must, eventually, succeed to the station he had quitted, 
were bec queathed by the last occupant, like an hereditary genius 
of the Palace, to the new one. His necessities served to enlist 
him on the old side. The feelings of the ruling caste did not 
ch: ange with the demise of the Crown; those of the owners of 
pocket boroughs, of the great Revolution houses, who could extort, 
and need not beg, a garter or a gold stick, remained un: altered. 
With no majority in the Lords, what would be the lustre of St 
James's? with a minority in the Commons, where would be the 
debts of the civil list—where would be the civil list itself? Op- 
position, and the writers in the Craftsman, were exasperated 
when the news came that Spencer Compton, the King’s con- 
fidant, had been allowed to seck the aid of the late Minister’s 
experie nce in drawing up the proclamation of the accession ; 
that Caroline had accepted Walpole’s pledge to secure her an 
income of L.100,000; that Swift’s presents of Irish cambric 
were neglected, Gay insulted with the offer of a gentleman- 
ushership, and Pope and St John forgotten. They exclaimed 
loudly at the perfidy of princes, and clamoured against the in- 
consistency of Ministers for condescending to serve one whom 
they had openly scorned and ridiculed—who had as openly re- 
probated t them. Nevertheless, we find that they were not a whit 
behind their adversaries in adapting themselves to the new state 
of things, or rather, in forgetting that it was a new state. 

The policy of W alpole was thoroughly opposed to the spirit of 
the nation and the times. He was the first great Conservative 
Minister in a period of general progress. Y et it was not in the 
general tone of his domestic administration that he suffered this 
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bias to appear. That was liberal and enlightened. By his great 
Chancellor, the Earl of Hardwicke, equity was built up into a 
science ; the laws were ably administered, and the taxes so ap- 
ortioned as to oppress no branch of national trade. The Excise 
Bill even went a step farther. It was a daring, but wise, econo- 
mical measure, and one, in promulgating which he showed 
patriotism superior to bie usual caution. But, as we are told by 
Clarendon was the case in the reign of Charles I., the very pro- 
sperity of the realm left men more at leisure, ond infused into 
them more of courage and spirit to criticise and censure defi- 
ciencies. On this occasion, as on that, whether rightly or 
wrongly—we suspect the former—they imputed their good for- 
tune to the ene rey of the nation, just recovering from the anarchy 
and confusion of the Revolution, and now first beginning to reap 
the fruits of that event. They were not gr ateful to the states- 
man who, for his own tranquillity, secured them the interval of 
repose which their exhausted strength needed ; they were rather 
indignant at him for his presumption in constituting himself 
interpreter of that event, and refusing to acknowledge its natural 
consequences. Here was his Conservatism—the Conservatism 
ever hereditary in the Old Whigs. He fully allowed the changes 
introduced by 1689 ; he conscientiously intended to govern ac- 
cording to the spirit of these changes; but he seemed to forget 
the period which had elapsed, the acquiescence of the kingdom 
practically, if not altogether theoretically, in the established 
order; he wanted the genius to make himself Minister of the 
country, rather than of a party, and to ignore the very existence 
of a doubt of his King’s title. 

By a confederacy of great houses, the Revolution had been 
designed and carried out. It had been watched over, and de- 
veloped by the House of Peers. The popular will was doubtless 
consulted throughout; but the Revolution was not popular, in 
the same sense with the French one of 1789. The instruments 
of the national decision were a comparatively close and limited 
body. During that long period which followed the immediate 
outburst, when the swell of the storm had not yet subsided, the 
same instruments had had of necessity conferred upon dean the 
obligation and the right of administration. The country at large 
acquiesced in this vague general representation. Hence an 
exclusive respect for the names and counsels of the houses of 
1689, the nobles who could control each his half dozen or dozen 
votes in the Commons; or the great merchants, Bank directors 
and India House directors, who could buy up whole constitu- 
encies, and discount Government bills: hence that universal 
and regular system of corruption of independent members, natu- 
ral to one who looked not beyond the vote, and who did not feel 
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the responsibility of the Commons to their constituencies: hence, 
finally, the disposition to underrate the genius of a Pulteney, 
aggravated by the sensibility of office into suspicion and jealousy 
of a spirit so impatient of dictation and fortunes above a place, 
and into hatred and spite at an affectation in him of liberality 
and democratic sympathies, originating with, he knew—con- 
tinued, he believed, in pique and resentment; and, finally, at 
his treason to the hereditary traditions of W higgism, in thus 
flattering and cringing, as he deemed it, to the passions and 
opinions of a mob. 

He was right in his appreciation of the motives which had 
primarily carried Pulteney and Wyndham into an adoption of these 
two principles, or rather two aspects of one principle, a national 
system in lieu of a government by alternately predominating 
parties, and the accountability of Parliament to the people. He 
misjudged them from want of the capacity of sympathy, when 
he applied this same explanation to all their future manceuvres 
He did not understand that opposition, seemingly so hopeless, 
could not possibly have been sustained without some conscious- 
ness of rectitude and patriotism. Not a single one of those 
antagonists of the Whig section, from Pulteney down to Pitt, 
but had been driven into rebellion by neglect or oppression. It 
was natural for him to suppose, with his bluntness of perception 
of the contagious influence of genius, that, if the greatest in the 
adverse ranks had ranged themselves deve from these low 
motives, it must be in the power of the absolute disposer of all 
patronage and all the sunshine of the Court, by loosening or 
tightening the reins of his domination, to set the bounds at 
pleasure to the number of his enemies. The gathering i- 
tralising power of a few men of eloquence and fervid entht .iusm, 
however interested, all against himself, and of the pressure from 
without of public opinion even upon the peer of Parliament, 
the nominee of some great lord, or the merchant-purchaser of 
decayed market towns, entered wat into his calculations. 

The nation was right in ranging itself around the leaders of Op- 
position. Indeed, no great and permanent agitation has ever 
arisen without some, and that a powerful cause. The majority 
of these leaders against Walpole were men of sordid ends ; but 
we do not condemn them because of the principle they asserted, 
whatever their reason for adopting it; on the contrary, it is the 
utter neglect of it, as soon as they had passed the threshold of 
the Cabinet, which is the evidence of their disloyalty. The 
principle was really a popular one, and the nation cannot be 
blamed for applauding its upholders. Nor, again, were all the 
champions of the same stamp. Some among them were men of 
lofty purpose, in spite of this original taint in their policy,—men 
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who believed most fully that they were saving their country by 
harassing the Minister. And so they were in some degree ; only, 
when politicians are led to detect the public foe in their own 
private adversary, not merely is there danger of a suspicion 
in by-standers of their candour and sincerity, but something 
of personal and low selfishness can scarcely escape blending with 
the whole stream of their arguments and measures. 

Pre-eminent above them all for purity of character, and fealty 
to his own conscience, stands Pulteney ; for Wyndham, by his 
party tenets, and his conduct during the last four years of Queen 
Anne’s reign, was placed beyond the verge of the temptations of 
office; and political purity is not the sort of phrase which we should 
dare to apply to the grand heroic soul of Pitt. The very blemishes 
in Pulteney’s character have a certain picturesqueness which per- 
haps only adds to our feeling of interest: defects there certainly 
were, and in profusion. It was not only filial resentment which 
made Horace Walpole ascribe all the inspiration of his writings 
to “ambition and acrimony,’—not only jealousy of superior 
power, talents, and honesty, or the passion for epigrams and point, 
which led Chesterfield to declare, in his exaggerated style, that 
“resentment made him engage in business ;_ that he could equally 
detect and PRACTISE sophistry ; that his breast was the seat of 
all those passions which degrade our nature, and disturb our 
reason ; that there they raged in perpetual conflict ; but avarice, 
the meanest of them all, generally triumphed, ruled absolutely 
and most scandalously; that nothing exceeded his ambition but 
his avarice.” Party feeling exclusively did not prompt Speaker 
Onslow’s criticism on “ the mixture in him of such natural defects 
and weaknesses, that no time, I believe, can produce an instance 
of a man of so variable and uncertain a mind, who knew not that 
he was so, and never designed to be so.” Much of all this censure 
was true. Ife was ambitious and acrimonious; he even conde- 
scended to be sophistical. He was avaricious. He could be 
capricious in conduct, and was ever so in temperament. Yet, 
with all this, it was the height of folly or prejudice in Onslow 
to write, that “they who knew him best wondered at the 
popularity he once had.” “ An orator and debater the most 
complete in the House of Commons, with argument, wit, and 
tears at his command,”’—“ animating,” according to the testi- 
mony of the very same man, “every subject of popularity with 
the spirit and fire that the orators of the ancient commonwealths 
governed the people by,” how could he have avoided bein 
popular ! 

He was avaricious, and, in little and business matters, eco- 
nomical even to monomania. Many will remember how, we 
are told, the coach and six, outriders and all, were suddenly 
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checked, to allow the great and compassionate Lord Bath time 
to grope in his pocket for a halfpenny to bestow on a decrepit 
old beggar. The hagelings of the owner of more than a million 
with his ward Coleman about a few pounds for tutor’s fees, 
and earnest advice to look about for second-hand law books, are 
notorious ; yet he could be nobly generous to a friend, while 
he esteemed it a reflection on his “understanding as aman of 
business to yield a “point in the way of bargain.” Chester- 
field’s reflections on his ruling vice, it — arose from his 
r fusal to sell him some front: ize Ie a? 1 Hyde Park for less 
than its market price, and are somewhat a of place from the 
great noble who beque sathed his mistress, the mother of his son, 
L..500, as some “small” (small indeed !) “ compensation for the 
injury he had done her.” That Pulteney had not been heroic 
or eccentric enough to disclaim a legacy of the Bradford estates, 
was converted into another grave charge against him. But never 
was a demand made upon his liberality, for public objects, or his 
feeling of equity,in vain. Bishop Newton, who knew him perfectly, 
tells us, that he was a constant and generous patron of literature ; 
that many youths were brought up and advanced at his e Xpense ; 
that “the charge of gaining intelligence, and of printing and 
publishing, and the like (for the party ), was almost all his own; 
and there were very few who assis er now and éhen with so nn 
as a sub crip ‘tion of five prines as.” A man who, we learn on the 
evidence of Peare e, year] ly bestowed more than a tenth part of his 
whole income in charity, ‘and who took upon himself the payment 
of the enormous debts of his deceased son, Lord Pulteney, volun- 
tarily and without liability, could hardly have been the mean, 
ungenerous s, even dishonest miser that family enemies and envious 
companions delighted to prove him. As a man of business, he 
insisted upon having his own. The West End might be thronged 
with whispers of a clever bargain or a piece of minute economy ; 
but the nation at large only knew him as the millionaire and 
economist, who sternly rejected all the lures of sinecures and 
pensions,—who, from ‘the time when first he entered public life, 
had always subse ribed to every patriotic loan, however hazardous, 
—who had accumulated wealth that he might lavish it on popu- 
lar objects. They were ready to sympathise with his indignant 
outburst at being contrasted for a ‘ sparing, scraping n: ture .” with 
the magnificence and prodigality of the statesmen of the as 

“ Dost thou call the profus sion of the public treasure on a wo rt 
less crew of pimps, spies, proj: ‘ctors, and abandoned sc hho. 
for thy own secret service, instances of personal generosity? At 
this rate, Catiline was a man of a frank, liberal heart.” 

His enemies reproached him with “ outrageous bursts of suc ler n 
vassion, with an affectation of good nature and compassion ; 
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but even they could not deny that his fierceness of tone “was 
supported by great person: al courage,” and that, “ perhaps, his 
heart might feel the misfortunes ‘na Sistocenes of his fellow- 
creatures.” His friends could add, that he was religious in an 
age when scepticis sm was fashion: ible, and moral in a period of 
systematic viciousness ; that in private life he was “so familiar 
and engaging, that you could not be with him half an hour, but 
you felt yourself entire ‘ly at ease ;” that he never forgot the ties 

of school friends ship, or, in his triumph, gave the reins to his 
thirst for vengeance; that he never condescended to low in- 
trigues to embarrass his adversary ; (the proffered services of a 
man skilled in opening and re-sealing letters he rejected with the 
utmost scorn and loathing, though the Treasury did not ;) that, 
in fine, in all the relations of life, “ he was truly a great, and 
wise, and, what is more, a good man.” How, while le: aguing 
with men of all denominations in politics, he he id never des erted 
his ancient pledges—still spurning at alliances with France, and 
urging confederacies with the Empire and Holland—never, in 
his anger with the sovereign, threatening sympathy with the 
Jacobites—the nation could judge for itself from his votes and 
speeches. These were all popular qualities, more than enough 
to fit out a hero of Opposition. Something, it is true, was 
wanting —a defect which his haters instinctively detected, 
guided by their universal scepticism as to the existence of 
true patriotism. With many brilliant endowments, he had not 
the profound moral energy which makes the original and 
patriotic politician. 

His powers were called out, and had ample scope for display, 
after the accession and political treachery of George Hl. The 
war was war to the knife. But the fight was sometimes a running 
skirmish ; at three epochs it developed itself as a pitched battle. 
These were the pamphlet conflict of the year 1731, the debates 
on the Excise Bill, and the Right of Search and Convention 
with Spain, all connected by a continuity of sharp-shooting. In 
1725, Pulteney had declared that he “was not surprised some 
persons were so eager to have the deficiencies of the civil list 
made good, since the »y and their friends had so great a share in it.’ 
Again, i in 17 26, he had moved for a statement of the public debts, 
“with no other view than to give that GREAT MAN an op portunity 
to show his integrity to the whole world, which would finish his 
sublime character.” In 1727, the same charges are rehearsed. 
The sinking fund, he argued, was nothing but a convenient cloak 
for snbundienans of public money. It was a popular fund, 
which the nation was ever ready to keep supplied, and which the 
Ministry had ever at hand as a supply for their own necessities. 
Were there ever a deficiency, there were ways and means. They 
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had nothing to do but borrow on the credit of some other fund. 
Now, Gould and Walpole staked their credit to prove that by 
this fund the national debt had been actually reduced; and 
what was it that they did succeed in proving? Why, that of the 
L.6,648,000 by which the debt had been reduced, three millions 
had come from a late Parliamentary grant, and the rest been 
raised on the credit of the civil list. It was a pretence, like the 
secret service funds, which “ made Parliament a mere form, and 
screened corrupt Ministers.” 

The Craftsman appeared in 1726, with Caleb D’Anvers, a 
lawyer of ‘Gray’ s Inn, as editor, but really under the direct 
auspices of Pulteney and of Bolingbroke. There, and in the 
Commons, the Ministers had been long denounced in language 
which no one could misinterpret. It was in 1731 that, from the 
narrow boundaries of the Treasury Bench, where the former and 
Walpole both sat as Privy Councillors, began to be bandied to 
and fro the cries of “traitor to his country,” and “ factious dema~ 
gogue.” Up to this time, notwithstanding Pulteney’s ejection 
trom office, and bitterness against the King and Queen, whom he 
accused of treachery and ingratitude, the road had not been 
absolutely barred to a reconciliation. Overtures were even made 
by Queen Caroline, some of whose especial favourites, as Bishop 
Pearce, were friends of the popular champion, on the terms of a 
sort of hede pendent coalition between him and Walpole. They 
were put an end to, it is true, by the assertion of the former, th: at 
he would never join a ¢ ‘abinet: comprehending his rival. Still, 
he had scarcely at present set up the st: andard of Parliamentar v 
rebellion, and thrown himself upon the country. His power 
was sufficiently great in the Commons. The temptations of 
pamph ileteering drew him into a position of pronounced and im- 
practicable op position both to the Cabinet and to the sovereign. 

Perhaps fearing that, without some worthier champion than 
his raw recruits from the “ Dunciad” batt: alions, and his “ Turk- 
ish army of scribblers,” the pressure from w ithout would tend to 
induce a fear within ‘te walls of St Stephen’s itself, that his 
cause was undefended because indefensible, he authorised Sir 
William Yonge to compose his “ Sedition and Defamation 
Displayed.” In the dedication prefixed to the patrons of the 
Craftsman, was drawn the picture of a perfic dious and capricious 
ingrate, envious of the wisdom of his benefactor, made by nature 
indeed to be loved, but with a pervading taint of restless, un- 
principled selfishness, a traitor, alike, to “the fi lelity of private 
intimacy and to the dy nasty of his choice ; lastly, even degraded 
into a writer on the staff of the Craftsman and Fog’s Journal.” 
Pulteney never attempted to restrain his passion. He even seems 
to have been persuaded by the flatteries of the popular party, 
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against whose enemies it was usually called into play, to deem 
it a virtue. He was the more bitter now, that rumour ascribed the 
authorship of the paper to a former friend and protégé (the per- 
secuted Lord Fanny (Hervey) of Pope’s scurrilous satire). He 
replied with all the virulence and furious sarcasm which terri- 
fied his adversaries in the Commons, and which flies full in the 
face of his friend's criticism of the authors of the Craftsman, that 
“they preserved a decency to which our modern papers are 
strangers, having better seasoning to make them palatable than 
pe rsonal reflections.” With scorn Pulteney hurls back the charge 
of abandonment of old friends, and denies that he had ever 
forsworn Whig principles. To the reproach, that at least he had 
deserted his leader, he retorts, “ What right had your patron, 
from character, fortune, or abilities, to erect his standard in a 
joint administration!” Hervey was brave, though puny and 
sickly, and freely and sponti meously—sp ite of the malignant insin- 
uation of the author of the memoirs of “ Pulteney’s Life and Con- 
duct,” that Walpole stirred him up, Py false misrepresentations 
f facts, to challenge his libeller, “in hopes that the point of 
the young gentleman’s sword woul " deena h his rival”—chal- 
lenged him in a cause with = he had properly nothing to 
do, but which be Iteney’s language prevented his withdrawing 


an) 
us 


from. The result was a wadion in Kensington Gardens, a 


slight wound given and received, but no reconciliation. Ten 
vears hence the conviction of the impossibility of removing Hervey 
from his post, at Court, was one of his sorest reminders how 


much more difficult it is to construct a Ministry than to overthrow 


one. 

The controversy did not end here. In the Cra ifisman ol f May 
1731, Bolingbroke (Oldcastle) vindicated his confederate from 
the reproach of treachery, imputed by Yonge. “ They” (ce. 
the Whigs) “ have left him, because they have left the prin- 
ciples they pro fessed. He left neither. He inveighs against 
pub lic ‘pro fusion and priv ate corruption. He combats both with 
a constant inflexibility, which might have done honour to a Roman 
cham in the best days of that Commonwealth, 2... They 
have left both him and virtue.” It was not spite which moved 
him to this course, but “ the dangerous ambition, insatiable 
avarice, and insolent behaviour of the Minister, exaggerated by 
the remembrance that to Pulteney he owed his elevation. “And 
which,” he proceeds, “of the two was the mere likely to have 
been actuated by private interest? Whose circumstances re- 
quired most an increase of wealth? Which had given greater 
proofs of vindictiveness of temper, of avarice to g rather, and pro- 
fusion to squander? The one laid down a good pk ice, and forced 
Ministers to take another away; and, if ‘IT am rightly informed, 
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it will be hardly even in the power of the greatest man in 
England, to persuade him to accept of a third. There is the am- 
bition of doing good, and of receiving the reward in fame. If any 
man in one age and country hath reason to be satisfied with his 
success in the pursuit of this ambition, it is the gentleman of 
whom we speak.” Forthwith appeared in answer, “ Remarks 
on the Craftsman’s Vindication of his two honourable Patrons,” 
full of personal abuse of the Opposition leader’s conduct in all 
the relations of life. 

Pulteney thought he recognised in the topics of this paper, if 
not in its style, the hand of his prime rival, and writes to his 
brother-in-law, F. Colman, then Minister in Tuscany, that he 
must now “ dip his pen in gall,” to answer a pamphlet ascribed to 
Walpole himself. 

Pulteney’s share in the war of pamphlets of 1731 excited a storm 
of clamour against him. The invectives of really anonymous 
writers, of course, were pardoned, being looked upon as merely 
tokens of PARTY STRIFE, bearing internal evidence of their 
untrustworthiness. Lord Bolin ebroke, besides that his charges 
were more general, and aimed r: ather at base principles than base 
acts, had suffered so much as to have something li ke a privilege 
and license of virulence. But for Pulteney, brought up at the 
feet of the old Whig chieftains, thus to turn against them,—for a 
leader in an exclusive society tes appeal to the crowd without, and 
to betray private and public confidences, was a strange crime in- 
deed. Even the heads of his le: ague, who profited b "y his vai . 
mence, distrusted him, and afterwards were as eager in declarin 
that they had never been “ the dupes of his simul: ation and = 
simulation,” though acting with hin for their country’s good, as 
he himself was, in so paradoxically denying, as we have seen, 
that ever he cared for Walpole. However, the weight of his 
talents, his wealth, and his position, preserved him from open 
condemnation. He himself had no wish to throw himself, in 
truth and altogether, on the people. 

It would have been strange, indeed, had not these pamphlets 
excluded all hope of political union or compact. It seems almost 
as strange, that the consciences, or the susceptibilities at all 
events, of the politicians of that period should have been so eal- 
lous as to have enabled their general habits of intimacy to sur- 
vive such shocks. Probably, the thin veil of the anonymous 

authorship, or the pseudonym, helped just to make it possible, 
with the additional aid of noble Sir, and “ honourable gentleman,” 
as noms de guerre, to keep public and private relations distinct 

Certainly, the contrast of the exquisite bitterness of these 
denunciations with the occasional relations between the givers 
and takers, infuses a curious appearance of the artificial and the 
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unreal into the history of the conflict. We cannot avoid com- 
paring sometimes this violence of blast and counter-blast with 
the ponderous wit-tournaments of two Middle Age Court fools, 
or the more material struggles of the clown and harlequin on a 
stage at afair. We read of an interchange of calls and civilities, 
chats on the Treasury bench, and good-humoured bets, which 
jar with epithets and imputations unequalled in the eryings out 
for vengeance upon a Strafford or a Danby in the previous cen- 
tury. The details of such a state of society, picturesque as they 
may be, are rather painful. Between the sincere wrath of a 
nation, which was, or certainly believed itself misgoverned, and 
the easy business tone of the statesman, who, while he echoed 
or gave expression to that indignation, could tranquilly transact 


private negotiations with the public enemy about exchanges of 


leases for fee-simples, or be a party to a bandying of compli- 
ments, there is too great an interval. The generosity of a rival, 
who could beg and accept a deanery for his friend, Zachary 
Pearce, from the Minister, and urge upon the new dean the 
obligation on him to employ all his electioneering influence for 
his patron, was sincere, and even romantic; but, at the same 
time, when that Minister, who was to be thus supported, had 
been so often styled a traitor and perjured “ wretch,” it implies 
a strange perversion of language, nay, of principle. 

In fact, the hostility rested upon a basis of personal emulation 
and rivalry, and of a certain real antagonism of principles in the 
high atmosphere of international politics. No great social ques- 
tions were in debate. Walpole was too clever, and, indeed, too 
constitutional a Minister, to throw occasions for attack in the 
way of Opposition, by any measures affecting directly the citizen’s 
personal liberty. He recoiled from the Excise Bill, on account 
of the pretexts it afforded for such a charge. The 12,000 
Hessians had already been made too good use of. The very 
forces which his adversaries compelled him, at a future period, 
to levy for the Spanish war—into which they drove him, and 
which was to issue in his downfall—were made a fruitful source 
of calumnies. Like the Athenians with Philip, dei r7%z sAnyi: 
iyiuevor, they were ready to seize hold of any opportunity indi- 
cated by him; they did not comprehend the utility of social 
badges ; they did not understand what they should be, because 
they neither felt with the people sufficiently to detect deficiencies 
in their condition, nor observed the obligation their power laid 
them under to attempt to remedy them. Notwithstanding the 
personal character of the feuad—so personal, indeed, as to make 
the personal and the political opposition one—and the general 
concurrence of the nation at large in the contest, the champions 
who actually fought on either side were a distinct caste from the 
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rest of the people. They were like knights in the dark ages, 
self-appointed to combat in behalf of a woman or a priest. Not 
to speak of the rest—sordid politicians for the most part, the 
lowness of whose motives was not disguised from their clients, 
the people, themselves—even Pulteney, with all the generosity 
and fervour of his natural temperament, did not struggle in 
behalf of an oppressed kingdom, Certain principles were his 
protégés, and he levelled his Yance against their supposed assailers. 
The consequence was, that there was ever a sort of under-current 
of fellow-feeling, the nll of equality of class and society, and 
a thought of responsibility to the bar of that society to which 
they both be ‘longed, which rendered the enmity itself somewhat 
abstract and artificial. They styled their adversaries (and 
Pulteney, at all events, sincerely believed them such) knaves 
and robbers. They hi id no right to wonder afterwards, when 
allying themselves ‘with the same amen, that the nation judged 
them convict ted, either, formerly, of the shame of interested and 
self-conscious calumnies, or, latterly, of gross and corrupt 
treachery. 

Whatever might be Walpole’s scepticism as to Pulteney’s 
sincerity in his p: amphle ts, he despaired now of reclaiming him as 
a political associate, waa foolishly resorted to his favourite 
“ thorough”—that ie appy phrase of Lord Strafford’ s—and, for 
the sake of ex: umple, turned him into a martyr. The King ome 
self was equi ally exaspere ated. All that the other had revealed 
about W alpole’s language on the reconciliation of the Prince 
with the late King, was perfectly true; but it was a most 
unpalatable truth. George II. had quietly swallowed the feeling, 
that his Minister had once despised him, perhaps did so still. 
He could not do without him, or he would have had Compton ; 
and now here was William Pulteney informing the whole world of 
the opinion conceived of the monarch by so sagacious an observer 
as Sir Robert, and, besides, thrusting him into the disagreeable 
predicament of having to choose between sanctioning that opinion, 
by retaining about him the person who had formed it, or, which 
was preposterous, dismissing the friend of Hanover and the 
master of finance. He was, at all events, decided upon aveng- 
ing himself for the dilemma on the author of his perplexity, and 
readily fell in with his Minister’s policy. Pulteney was forth- 
with converted from the routine dignities of a privy councillor, 
and custos rotulorum of the county of York, into a popular idol. 
It was to him a real gain; but he does not seem to have alto- 
gether appreciated it, and became yet more determined on 
vengeance. 

In 1733, an opportunity offered for bringing to bear upon the 
Commons, impregnable to unaided domestic eloquence, the pres- 
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sure of external opinion. Walpole, who was certainly a clever 
and economical financier,+had planned the conversion of the 
customs into duties of excise, in the hope of augmenting the 
revenue, preventing frauds and smuggling, saving the disburse- 
ments on the preventive service, and ‘simplifying “the collection 
of the tax. he imposts were never meant to be extended 
to necessaries or raw materials, and he intended to apply the 
scheme, in the first place, only to one or two commodities. As 
a bribe to the House, he ‘offered to do aw: iy with the land-tax, 
the bugbear of the country gentlemen. The project got wind, 
and, though one which, later, recommended itself to Ac Laies 
Smith, was denounced with all that fury which the threat of its 
importation from Holland had once before in our history raised, 
in the reign of Charles I. The necessarily inquisitorial powers 
of the employés has always rendered it, notwithstanding its 
economy, most odious to England. Before it was broached i 
Parliament, it had been compared out of doors to “a monster 
feeding on its own vitals,” or “ the Trojan horse, which contained 
an army in its belly.” The Crajtsman led the chorus of execra- 
tions, and its attacks were republished weekly, in the form of 
“ Arguments against the “Excise.” The Opposition sought to 
force the Cabinet into bringing forward the bill while the whole 
kingdom was in a ferment, and every town was menacing or 
encouraging its members. Pulteney even dragged it into a 
debate on alienating part of the sinking f fund. “There is 
another thing,” he suddenly broke out, “a very terrible thing, 
impending! A monstrous project! yea, more monstrous than 
has yet been represented! It is such a project as has struck 
terror into the minds of most gentlemen within this House, and 
into the minds of all men without doors, who have any regard 
to the happiness or the constitution of their country. I mean 
that monster the Excise! that plan of arbitrary power which is 
expected to be laid before this House in the present session of 
Parliament.” Wyndham seconded this assault, discussing, as 
an abstract question, “whether we should sacrifice the cons itn - 
tion to the prevention of frauds in the revenue.” Sir John 
Barnard, Op position’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, without 
whose aid Pulteney confessed he could scarcely have competed 
with his rival in finance, spoke to the traders’ detestation of the 
bill. Walpole reserved his defence for his motion for leave to 
bring in the bill. “Such a scheme as a general excise, he 
denied had ever entered his head, or, for what he knew, the 
head of any man with whom he was acquainted. His thoughts 
had been confined sole ‘ly to the revenue arising from the duties 
on wine and tobacco.” His great argument from the frauds 


o 


inseparable from custom dues, was met by the bold assertion, 
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Popular Agitation against the Excise Bill. 
that losses from this cause were rated, by the Commissioners of 
Customs themselves, at a sum of but L.30,000 or L.60,000 
a year. To his details of the generous intention of Gevee ont, 

should the bill become law, to give up the land-tax, not to speak 
of the income now accruing from forfeitures and fines, Pulteney 

rejoined : “ The honourable gentleman was pleased to dwell on 
the generosity of the Crown, in giving up the fines and seizures 
to the public ; ; but, in my opinion, it will be but a poor equiva- 
lent for the many oppressions and exactions which the people 
will be exposed to by this scheme. I must say, that he has been 
of late mighty bountiful and liberal in his offers to the public. 
He has been so gracious as to ask us, Will you have a land-tax 
of 2s. in the pound, a land-tax of 1s. in the pound, or will 
you have no land-tax at all? Will you have your debts paid ? 
Will you have them soon paid ? Tell me but what you want. 

Let me but know how you can be made easy, and it shall be 
done for you. These are generous offers; but there is some- 

thing so very extraordinary, so very farcical, in them, that really 
Tecan hardly mention them without I: aughing.” Ag: ain, W yndham 
seconded the attack led by Pulteney, and threatened the Premier 
with the fate of Empson and Dudley. In his reply, Walpole 
sarcastically retorted, that he did not see how the punishment of 
the revivers of obsolete laws could be ad: ap ited to the mover of what 
was repr esented as a dangerous innovation, and gave his Whig 
antagonist sneer for sneer: “I know that my political and 
Ministerial life has been lp some gentlemen long wished at an 
end; but they may ask their own disap ypointed hearts how vain 
these wishes have been.” 

But neither his arguments, nor his proffered repeal of the land- 
tax, could save the project. The members were intimidated by 
their constituents, and even by a vast mob which thronged all 
the avenues to the House. Inch by inch the ground was con- 
tested, and the Administration saw its majority dwindle from 61 
on the first to 17 on the third division. The country was in a 

state of agitation which even the callous Minister could not blind 
himself to. His declaration a the — lage at the doors 
as “ sturdy beggars,” spite of the interpretation he put upon his 
words, as preset g nothing more than puiliianam, was made a 

gathering cry agains st him. He was too cold a politician, too 
great a lover of power, to sacrifice what he thought sober realities 

to the vision of economy and reform. He summoned his col- 
leagues, and told them, that, “if their resolution was, as it seemed, 
to proceed with the bill, he would instantly ask his Majesty's 
permission to resign; for he would not enforce a tax at the ex- 
pense of the blood which must, in the present state of popular 
inflammation, be shed.” Great were the rejoicings of the large 
You. ZAVE. NO. LV. B 
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towns, where the scheme gave a serious blow to Walpole’s old 
popularity with the trading interest; the Monument was illumi- 
nated ; Oxford ran riot. “The night that the news came here 
that the Excise Bill was dropped,” writes the Rev. Mr Meadow- 
court to H. Walpole, “bonfires were made, moppets with stars 
and blue garters were burnt, and the old cries of Ormond, 
solingbroke, King James for ever, revived.” 
Walpole could not help dissolving and appealing to the 


country, with the cry of “no excise” against him, in the midst of 


a storm of popular fury. The result showed how incomplete was 
the representation, through the influence of Government and 
borough-mongers. The new elections gave Ministers an assured 
majority, and all the aspirants after employment were in despair. 
Bolingbroke withdrew for a season to a noble mansion in 


Touraine, and the delights of the chase in the Royal Forest of 


Fontainebleau. The famous peroration of the rival of his school- 
boy days on Wyndham and Bromley’s motion, unsympathised 
in by their Whig allies, for repealing the Septennial Act, depict- 
ing the character of the mock patriot, the seducer from their 
loyalty of generous souls, like that of Wyndham, “ungrateful to 
the Minister who had befriended him, his King who had _par- 
doned him, the intriguer in every Court he visited, void of all 
faith and honour, and betraying every Minister he ever served,” 
had not so much terrified him with the implied menace of a second 
bill of attainder, as made his Whig associates ashained of so close 
a confederacy with a convicted traitor to the House of Bruns- 
wick. His own account attributed his retirement to general de- 
jection, while Pulteney ascribed it to a love of display, and a pro- 
digality which had exhausted his moderate means. These might 
in part be motives; the chief undoubtedly were, as hinted by him- 
self, a want of sympathy with the chiefs of Opposition, especially 
Pulteney, who was as incapable of submitting to dictation, as was 
the other of allowing an equal. But the despondency was general 


in the ranks of the party, and natural, in the disappointment of 


their hopes, after they had been wrought up to the impetus of the 


assault. In the irregular, but most interesting correspondence 
between Swift and Pulteney, we have evidences of this depression. 

Pulteney himself had peculiar matter for dejection. With a 
great league, of which he was captain—after the death of his 


cousin, Daniel Pulteney, a deadly foe of Walpole on account of 


that Minister’s estrangement from Sunderland, his patron, and 
of Mr Watts, his right hand and his left, as he called them—he 
had no staff in whom he could confide. The temper of society, 
and the nature of political confederacies had changed since the 
time when the “ Kit-Cat” was recognised by the party as an 
irresponsible Council of Ten, with an initiative on all public 
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measures. His followers themselves were but loosely knit to- 
gether, and still less bound to their leader, whom not a few 
hated as a Whig, and many suspected because of that popu- 
larity which they had not, and affected to despise as only courted 
by a radical and demagogue, but of which they were jealous. 
He was now half alienated from St John, whom the contr: ariety 
of their moral sentiments, and the similarity of some of their in- 
tellectual endowments, had always led him to mistrust, but 
whom the influence of Daniel Pulteney had induced him to 
league with; and he could no longer count upon the powerful 
services of his pen. Ill health, besides, was operating upon 
him ; and a fit of sickness, which resulted in attracting to him, he 
writes, “the attacks of five eminent physicians for five months 
together, ” at the end of the year 1736, had, in the summer of 
the same year, reduced him so . low as to make him receive over- 
tures of civility from the Court with civility, and displ: iy to 
Horace W alpole, sen., at the Hague, a lowness of spirits, which, 
to the latter’s hopeful eyes, se emed rather to result from his being 
dead-hearted than sick in body. 

His party had no right to complain of its fortunes. Its onset 
in the last Parliament had been withstood, it is true; but Govern- 
ment’s victory was one of those which are virtual defeats. The 
rottenness of its bulwarks had been discovered, and many had to 
be thrown over, and now swelled the height of the enemy’s 
mound. Lords Chesterfield, Burlington, Clinton, and March- 
mont, with many Commoners, were, for their agitating against 
the Excise Bill, turned out of their posts, at Court and else- 
where, with circumstances of contumely which drove them 
thirsting for revenge into the opposite camp. In the Com- 
mons, Pitt, and Lord Polwarth well known as the friend of 
Bolingbroke, helped to hamper the plans of the Administration. 
But this accession of force was not altogetheragreeableto Pulteney; 
nor did it, in the end, prove to the advant: age of the cause. It 
brought too many chieftains of great name and power into the 
confederac y;—men who were not ready to yield proper obedience; 
and, besides, some of whom had been too lately placemen and 
members of a most corrupt Government, to have a conception 
of the contest being for any other object but the ejection of rivals. 
Very soon after the sudden influx into the ranks of Opposition, 
we discover hints in the correspondence of Lytticton and Chester- 
field of a factious repugnance to Pulteney’s supremacy, not the 
less marked that that pre-eminence was unassailable, and of plots 
for forming a cabal of Parliamentary chieftains ste: adily vetoed by 
their leader, who believed that the straightforward maintenance 
of “ public and national” interests would secure them the sym- 
pathies of the people much more fully than such conspiracies. 
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At the present the Ministerialist insurgents strengthened his 
hands greatly in the Lords, whose house now begins to share 
with the Lower one in the iatewend of the conflict. After a series 
of the usual charges, in the interval, against Ministers of a secret 
conspiracy against the nation, for introduci ‘ing an extended excise, 
and ‘of ceneral corruption, with retorts of “artful falsehoods, 
misreprese ntations, ¢ and insinuations,” a skilful attack was con- 
ducted with his aid, but under the auspices mainly of St John, 
still in France, having for its object a Parliamentary provision for 
the Prince of Wales, lately married, of L.100,000 a year. The 
motion was sufficiently reasonable, and at the same time, admir- 
ably adapted to gall the King with jealousy at having his son 
put beyond his ‘control, to compromise Walpole with the _ 
ap parent, and to give Opposition a hold on the gratitude of the 
ri al sovereign (which, had he lived, he would doubtless e ave 
quickly showed himself superior to), and the semblance of loyalty 
to the reigning family. The address on the Prince’s marriage 
with Augusta of Saxe-Gotha had been the occasion for Pitt's 
maiden speech, which, we are told, electrified the House. 
Lyttleton, another of the Prince’s especial courtiers, had then 
spoken admirably. They now again, with Pulteney, produced 
a great effect. The latter laid especial weight on the precedent 
of the present King’s allowance as heir. However, through the 
secession of Shippen and his forty-five Jacobites, from dislike, 
they said, of any Parliamentary interference with the King, 
but many of them from displeasure at seeing the Prince assume 
that place in Opposition which they thoucht the right of the 
Pretender, the motion was lost by 204 to 234. 

But the oceasion for the last and victorious assault was now 
slowly being prepared, and Pulteney was not much longer to be 


confined to inuendos, to be forced to make, e. g., the expression of 


his consent to the anti-liberal resolution against the right of print- 
ing debates both in the recess and the session, a scaffold on which 
to build sundry reflections on Walpole’s encouragement of maga- 
zines, and hostility to his old principles. Thus the only effect of that 
resolution was to give Opposition an occasion for a sneer, and to 
introduce into the Gentleman’s and London Magazines debates in 
the Senate of Lilliput, and the appellations of the Roman Forum. 
In 1738 he moved for the prod iction of papers on the exercise by 
Spain ofits asserted right of search. In the same month, he thun- 
dered once more against the infamous pusillanimity of the Admi- 
nistration, in not having taken vengeance for the manifold wrongs 
done us by Spanish officials. The conduct of Ministers on the 
capture of our merchant vessels, he would, he said, illustrate by 
the story of a gentleman, who, upon rece iving a box on the ear, 
asked him that gave it if he was in jest or in earnest; and, upon 
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the other’s answering he was in great earnest, the honest gentle- 
man replied only, “ Tam glad you are, sir, for I do not like such 
jests.” He called for vengeance, not restitution or reparation 
now. The captain or the governor must be hung in chains 
upon the island where the outrage was committed.” Bloodier 
measures still, he cried, were needed to compensate England for 
what Burke has called ‘the “fable of Jenkins’ ears.” Probably 
that mariner’s tale of the cropping of his ears was a fic tion, 
equally with the retaliating anecdote in vogue in Spain, respect- 
ing the two noble Spaniards who had been forced, by some of 
our half- -privateering men-of-war’s crews, to devour their own 
noses. However, it evoked one universal cry of hatred to Spain 
throughout the island. Under the shelter of the indignation 
against Government and the Bourbons, Pulteney proposed a 
series of resolutions, comprising assertions of our right of free 
navigation through the Southern Seas, and of cutting logwood 
in Campeachy Bay. Walpole by his argument on the insolence 
of setting betore Spain a carte blanche to sign, when a conference 
was to commence, obtained, that the first only passed, Yet an ad- 
dress to the King was omiel. to demand redress of Spain; and, 
in the House of Lords, even the Ministerialists consented to put 
on record a solemn denial of the Spaniards’ right of search. 
After a short time came the Convention. It was indeed weak 
and unstable, and Pulteney and Wyndham made a fierce on- 
slaught on it, repulsed by a majority “of only 244 to 214. But 
the thirty were staunch; and, on the advice of St John, still 
in France, but against the feeling of Pulteney, it was resolved 
to appeal to the country against the present Parliament by a 
secession. It did their party no good, as such a scheme never 
has, and never will; being a betra vyal of a trust committed by 
their constituents to the “members, and indicating that most 
anarchical sentiment, that the minority are not bound by the 
decision of the majority. In fact, the plot did not turn out suc- 
cessful. Wyndham, in bidding hoon ell to the House, had been 
the more virulent, that he hoped to rouse the sy mpathies of the 
country on his behalf as a political martyr, by being sent to the 
Tower, for stating his disappointment at finding, that not even 
for once would his opponents be won over “ by unanswerable 
arguments to distinguish themselves from a faction against 
the liberties and the properties of their fellow-subjects.” But 
the experienced Premier restrained Pelham’s eagerness, and 
expressed his joy that they had declared themselves: “ We 
can be,” he exclaimed, “ upon our guard against open. rebel- 
lion, but it is difficult to guard against secret traitors.’ He 
even frustrated their calculations of being forced without 
shame to return by a call of the House fixed for the next 
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Monday; for he moved that the Commons should adjourn over 
that day. 

Circumstances favoured the seceders. Argyle, the famous 
Whig Duke, had been patriotically enraged at ‘the Porteous Bill 
against Edinburgh ; and, to the surprise of both Pulteney and the 
notorious, ever-cab: ling o Dedeo of Marlborough, who equally dis- 
liked him, came over to the Opposition, and conv erted their hatred 
into the most ardent affection, Pulteney had previously, when 
the negotiation was going on, taken adv antage of the presence of 
the Duke in the Commons, to break out into a panegyric on his 
great qualities, concluding, “ He wants nothing to make him still 
greater, but to be stripped di all the posts, of all the places he now 
enjoys ;—but that they dare not do.” This was one fortunate 
event; another was, the refusal of Spain to ratify the Convention, 
and the consequence, a declaration of war. The nation exulted, 
but not with the Government; they regarded hostilitiesas a triumph 
over it. The Prince of W ies s accompanied the heralds to Temple 
Bar, and, at the Rose Tavern, drank success to the war. The con- 
test was, men thought, to he. one series of victories ; 3 the galleons 
should paythe fleet : ihe kingdom should have the mines of Mexico 
and Peru. “ They now ring the bells,” said Walpole, in the strain 
of a Greek chorus, “ but they will soon wring their hands.” 

In November, Poi ument met; and there were all the seceders, 
Pulteney—after various wild remarks, that he would go no more 
to the House, though he should be sorry were others to follow 
his example—among them. He now gave no sign of his hesita- 
tion. Ministers, he declared, having confessed themselves in the 
wrong,—for, if the war were now necessary, so was it then,—they 
had returned. He hoped that the same meanness, tameness, and 
submission, which had resulted in that shameful Convention, 
would not operate to make us resign our conquests on peace. 
It was sneeringly retorted, that Parliament was glad to see 
gentlemen return to their duty, but had not felt their absence. 
“ The stale argument of corruption never shall have any weight 
with me,” said Walpole; “it has been the common refuge of the 
disappointed and disaffected ever since government had a being; 
and it is an accusation that, like all other charges, though un- 
supported by proof, if advanced against the best “and most disin- 
terested administration, and pushed with a becoming violence, 
will never fail to meet applause among the populace.” His tone 
and spirit were as high or higher thane ever ; but he felt power slip- 
ping from him, and perceived the growing disaffection of his parti- 
sans. He had to turn aside the edae of Wyndham’s philippic, by 
letting an address be sent up to the throne against any peace by 
which the Right of Search should be allowed. Even the death of 
that orator, “about whom everything seemed great,” though it 
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clouded the life of Bolingbroke, and broke the chief link between 
the two sections of Opposition, did not save the Ministry. 

Sir Robert had, at least, the pleasure of seeing his foes once 
more disappointed. Supposing, from their strength in the Lords, 
and their late compactness in the Commons, that the time was 
ripe, Sandys, the motion-maker, as he was called, a rather in- 
terested patriot, was let loose upon him. By him our being 
without allies was ascribed to the alliance with France and the 
treaty of Hanover, not the peace of Utrecht. Corruption, the 
squandering public money on “ Spithead expeditions and Hyde 
Park reviews,” while Haddock’s and Vernon’s fleets were desti- 
tute, the criminal lenity to the South Sea Directors, and the 
dismissal of men in office for their votes, were all due to one 
“ who had usurped a regal power, who had arrogated to himself 
a place of French extraction, that of Sole Minister.” Even 
were he not guilty, “in a free government too long a possession of 
power is highly dangerous.” The charges could not be examined 
while he kept his place. Besides, “ he is bewildered in treaties, 
and has forfeited his word with every court in Europe.” The 
majority of Opposition endorsed these pleas. Pitt declared, with 
a prognostic of his own capacity and destiny, that “ when the 
greatest scene is opening to Europe that has ever before occurred, 
he who had lost the confidence of mankind should not continue 
at the head of the King’s Government. Pulteney, flushed with 


an easy triumph over Walpole’s bad Latin, “ nulli pallescere 
culpa,” and his winnings of a guinea, “ the only money he had 
received from the Treasury for many years, and, he hoped, the 
last,” followed with declamations against the treaty of Hanover, 


“ the source of all subsequent degradations.” The vagueness of 


the charges, and the ominous sound of accumulative and con- 
structive guilt, credibility of common report, and the like, brought 
to the Minister’s aid not only Stephen Fox and Pelham, but 
the Tory Lord Cornbury, and even Edward Harley, who heaped 
coals of fire on the head of the persecutor of his brother, the 
Lord Treasurer Oxford, by challenging for him a different treat- 
ment to what the Earl had received at his hands. Partisans 
rallied round him from all sides. Shippen’s thirty-four Jacobites 
withdrew ; their leader, who had been bribed either with money 
or indemnity, remarking, “that the motion was but a scheme for 
turning out one Minister and bringing in another.” He himself 
rose to the level of the occasion, and made good Pulteney’s 
opinion, that he could be a great orator when he pleased. He 
classed Opposition as “boys,” “ripe patriots,” and “ Tories.” 
Demerit with the latter should be a merit with the rest. Never- 
theless the Tories he respected. His greatest crime against them 
had been the duration of his power;—but, would they endure 
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to share with such mean competitors as the rebel W higs, after 
having divided the public opinion of the whole nation! Could 
they share with “the men of yesterday, the boys in politics, who 
would be contemptible, did ‘not their aud: acity render ‘iim 
detestable.” The patriots he despised. “A patriot, sir! Why, 
patriots spring up like mushrooms! I could raise fifty of them 
within the four and twenty hours! I have raised many of them 
in onenight. I have never been afraid of making patriots! .. . 
They clamour for change of measures; but they only mean 
change of Ministers.” The dismissals for contrary votes he ex- 
cused as the acts of the King, who might wish “ Crown favours 
to circulate.” He appealed to his services,—“ Is not credit at an 
incredible height, and to whom must that be attributed?” And 
where were the proofs of his crimes, while invested with that 
“mock dignity of Prime Minister ? ” A strange phenomenon! 
a corrupter, himself incor rupt 

A clear majority of 184 pronounced him free of all the 
charges. This great majority proved Walpole’sruin. It threw 
him, wrote a contemporary, into a lethargy of power. Loss of 
memory, and other maladies of years, began to impair his ener- 
gies and destroy his followers’ confidence in their chief. From 
over confidence in his strength, or carelessness, he gave many, on 
the meeting of a new Parliament, an excuse for opposing Gov ern- 
ment in the election of Dr Lee for chairman of Election Com- 
mittees, against the unpopular Giles Earle, and thus threw away 
a most important advantage. The unseating of the members 
for Westminster, two Ministerialists, by a majority of four, and 
the Berwick election decision, warned him of his folly when it 
was too late. He once more roused himself from his fits of 
silence, alternating with fretful captiousness, to deliver a masterly 
answer to Pulteney’ s motion for referring the papers respecting 
the war to a secret committee. The self-compassionating Old 
Whig houses congratulated themselves on being saved by this 
speech, and the timely conversion of two Tories, from four and 
twenty tyrants. It must have been an animating scene. Ministers 
had been deceived as to the purport of the motion; the rariks 
of the Opposition were full, though only the chiefs had been told 
the cause. “ Sir William Gordon (Ministerialist) was brought in 
like a corpse ; some thought it had been an old woman in discuise ; : 
others, who found him “out, expected him to expire every mo- 
ment. Mr Hopton (Opposition) was carried in with crutches.” 
This victory was the last. The substance of the same 
motion passed without a division in a few days; and the de- 
cision on the Chippenham election, against Government by a ma- 
jority of one (January 28), was followed (Febr uary 11) by the 
resignation of the great “Prime Minister,” spite of all the cal- 
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culations of the Cavendishes, etc., that he would never give up, 
but could, if matters came to the worst, bribe the whole of Oppo- 
sition into submission by the offer of a few sinecures. 

It had been a hard thing to get the victory. To divide the 
spoil was yet harder; nay, it was an insuperable t task. The 
conquerors ‘acted like the brigands in the story; they poisoned 
their comrades, and yet, in perfect guilelessness, drank deep of 
their poisoned flasks. Each thought his own merits the most 
engrossing, the most exclusive; the veterans of Opposition, 
because they never had taken a place; the tyros, because they 
had sacrificed so much, and so recently. It was pleasurable, at 
all events, that they could with one consent fly upon Pulteney. 
Many of them thought him not sufficiently decided in the late 
struggle ; some malignant minds ascribed to him, with his friend 
Carteret (afterws ards. Earl Granville), systematic treachery. 
“ They desire to get in,” wrote C hesterfield in the September of 
the last year, “ by negotiation, and not by victory with numbers, 
who, they fear, might presume upon their strength, and grow 
troublesome to their generals, . . . The only effect of our 
strong minority will be to raise the pride of Pulteney. He 
has a personal influence over many, and an interested influence 
over more. The silly, hi lf-witted, jealous Whigs, consider him 
as the only support of W hiegism ; the interested W higs, being 
persuaded that he has opened the door of the Court a little, will 
hold fast by him to squeeze in with him.” Thus, the true 
Whigs relied on him as a W hig and hater of Torkeothe Tories 
believed him to have a pi aramount influe nce ; and that, therefore, 
what was not done to please them, was left undone through his 
party spite. Both Tories and calculating Whigs—i. e., the 
majority of Opposition—esteemed his professions of purity a veil 
for motives no better than their own. Walpole did all that he 
could to encourage the schism in the body of his enemies. He 
reg thereby to escape an impeachment, ‘and he had persu: uaded 

the King to come to terms with Pulteney as the only man who 
could save him. 

With all his apparent supremacy—a supremacy which almost 
justified his haughty language, “ If the King wished to open any 
lreaty”—the “ great Commoner’s” power was really gone with 
the achievement t of the object for which it had been pl: ced in his 
hands by the nation. He had no great principles of policy to 
declare and to develope ; he had not even experience in the 
commonplace ones which his predecessor had elaborated. He 
had been, for all the maturity of his political life, feeling his 
way along the track made by ‘the man he was pursuing to. the 
death, and he was left all alone in the dark forest, when, with 
the rout of his enemy, the road, as Longfellow says, suddenly 
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turned into a squirrel track and ran up atree. We must repeat, 
he had no right to complain that he did not remain the popular 
idol ; neither, for that, had the people, that he had deceived 
them. He had done thole work in casting down Walpole ; they 
had helped him in attaining his revenge. It was his own fault, 
that he did not seize the opportunity of striking one more blow 
for his position. Certainly “he was once in the greatest point 
of view in which a subject has been ever seen.” To him was 
confided the task of choosing some plan of reformation, or some 
revival of old systems. To please all was impossible. As a 
cotemporary remarks (“ Faction Detected,” by Lord Egmont), 
a Place Bill was, in some men’s eyes, good government ; with 
others, annual Parliaments; with others, reduction of the civil 
list. Some cried for justice on the Minister, and others for 
pensions for themselves. The plans for his guidance were as 
various as the sections of the Opposition he had led. Many of 
them might be good ; but very few were feasible in the struggle 
of party feeling. He could have pleased most by hounding them 
on to the destruction of his late rival. Nothing was easier ; but 
he was not a man of blood, and “had meant, by the Minister’s 
destruction, the annihilation of his power, not of his person.” 
Neither his doing, nor his leaving undone, any of those measures, 
was the reason of the suddenness of his fall. It was not that 
he grasped at too much power for himself. Perhaps it would 
have been his most popular plan to have made himself absolute 
Minister in Walpole’s stead. Of course he would have fallen, 
and far more speedily than his predecessor; but then not so 
terribly as that personage did, not so ignominiously as he himself 
did. The rage of the kingdom was roused at him for achieving 
a signal triumph by their help, and then (they did not expect 
that he would throw open to them the Treasury and Admiralty 
Boards) leading them round by another way, not to the old 
system—for even that they would have put up with—but the 
old officials. 

His followers were, of course, dissatisfied with his conduct. 
Whatever it had been, when there were forty or fifty claimants 
for Cabinet office, it could not have been otherwise. He cer- 
tainly exaggerated the discontent by omitting Chesterfield, from 
a notion that he had betrayed the party once to Queen Caroline ; 
also Dodington, that magnificent lover of himself in deep brocade 
and embroidery, tye periwig, and laced ruffles (as depicted by 
Cumberland), who used to amuse himself with politics and sigh 
for a peerage; lastly, Lyttleton and Pitt,immediate retainers of the 
Prince, who was thus slighted i in the arrangements. Three hun- 
dred, Peers and Commoners, met at the “Fountain Tavern, to 
arraign their leader. Argyle sneeringly remarked, in allusion to 
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the other’s wealth, that a grain of honesty was worth a cartload 
of gold, and asked Pulteney where was the annihilation of Party, 
if the Tories were to be excluded from the Ministry. The latter, 
although ever shrinking from general party meetings, and steadily 
refusing to call them at Chesterfield’s and Dodington’s suggestions 
in former times, took up a bold attitude. He declared, certainly 
in what seems a rather official tone after his old style, that 
“ Government neither can, nor will, nor ought to be, taken by 
storm ;” that all the old Ministers could not be turned out ; that 
“it must depend upon the prudent conduct of the Tories them- 
selves, to abolish the odious distinctions of party ;” finally, that 
“it was not just, dutiful, or decent, to dictate to the King how 
to dispose of every preferment.” The audience, no doubt, felt 
the point of Hanbury Williams’ stanza— 


** Then enlarge on his cunning and wit, 
Say how he harangued at the Fountain ; 
Say how the old patriots were bit, 
And a mouse was produced by a mountain.” 


Ilis remonstrances did not carry conviction ; and a second meet- 
ing, but of the chiefs, was held before the Prince of Wales, when 
the Tories were pacified by the promise, that one of them—Sir 
J. Hynde Cotton—should be a lord of the Admiralty. 

For himself, Pulteney had demanded an earldom and a seat 
in the Cabinet without office, conceiving himself bound by a 
foolish declaration. He was, in fact, rather tired of the responsi- 
bilities both of a leader and of a seat in the Commons. He had 
some time back complained, “ that he was weary of being at the 
head of a party; he would rather row in the galleys, and was 
absolutely resolved not to charge himself with taking the lead.” 
The events of the last few months had proved to him the truth 
of his own comparison—used to Hardwicke and Newcastle when 
they came from the King to drink negus and talk of a Cabinet 
—of the head of a party to “the head of a snake which is carried 
on by its tail.” Both his dislike of the calls upon a chief in the 
Commons, and his desire of adding rank to his tremendous 
fortune, made him decide upon a seat in the Lords. He was 
glad to leave his fame still fresh and living in the Commons. 
The Court and King, originally reluctant, had been taught by 
Walpole to consider this elevation the best means of disarming a 
dangerous demagogue ; and the late Minister exulted in having 
turned the key of the closet upon his rival at last brought to a 
conference with the sovereign. Nor was it the peerage which 
irritated the popular mind against their idol, as in the case of 
the elder Pitt; 1t was the appearance of a betrayal of them into 
the hands of the old Administration, and a desertion of his duties 
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by himself. So much was this the case, that his delay in taking 
the earldom, arising from the hope (a vain ene) of passing a bill 
against bribery at elections, and forcing his old enemy, Lord 
Hervey, from Court, and especially of procuring some semblance 
of roy al favour for the Tories, two-thirds of the gentry of the na- 
tion—who, by a contrary policy, were being driven into Jacobi- 
tism—was popularlyimputed to obstinacy in requiring, for sparing 
Walpole, his price from the Court. Even the old calumny, of the 
exchange of his long lease of part of Piccadilly for the fee-simple, 
was vamped up a; gain, and burnished as a new incident. Against 
such charges, it might have been thought that he was proof. 
They chiefly, in fact, irritated him, as, by their popular accepta- 
tion, testing the intensity of his present unpopularity. In his 
agony on discov. ering the change which had come over the spirit 
of his adherents, he even appealed to the King, but in vain, to 
ag back the patent ; and is said, when it was delivered to him, 

» have stamped and trampled upon the parchment, in a 
aia sm of repentance and mortification. 

The fallen Minister, on the contrary, was saved from the worst 
consequences of his disgrace ; it was wl whispered about that lie 
was still the sovereign’s confidential adviser. All his friends were 
promoted, all his policy y adopted, whenever an opportunity oc- 
curred of showing the country how vainly it had struggled. In 
1743, Lord Wilmington, the titular Premier, died; and Pulteney’s 
old associates, jealous of the preponderance of Walpole, over- 
persuaded him to retract his resolution of never accepting place, 
and ask for the Treasury. The King coldly declined his services, 
and nominated Pelham. The loss of his importance was once 
more indicated to him when his request of the Privy Seal for 
Carlisle was rejected in favour of Earl Cholmondely, Walpole’s 
son-in-law, and his remonstrances against the introduction of 
Henry Fox, one of the most corrupt of the old Administration, 
were quictly neglected. The glimpse of power, called “ the 
Revolution of three days,” which visited him in 1746, only lighted 
up the barrenness of his political fortunes. George had found 
the tyranny of the narrow-minded, selfish bureaucracy, repre- 
sented by Newcastle, intolerable. He entreated Lord ‘Bath to 
overthrow this clique. The office was accepted; Gideon and the 
moneyed interest prevailed upon to countenance the plot, and 
Granville suddenly declared Secretary of State. It was just 
such a conspiracy as might have been. expected from Granville, 
who always, drunk with claret or imagination, loved a combina- 
tion in the inverse proportion to its feasability, and from the 
eagerness and antecedents of Pulteney, who had once been able 
to gather a host about him by a nod, and forgot he had lost his 
popularity. There was a rebellion in the midst of the kingdom; 
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all the Ministers had at once resigned; the Lords and the 
Commons refused, to a man, to have anything to do with the 
plot; the nation looked on with the most irritating apathy ; and 
Granville and Pulteney had to retire disgracefully. “ Your 
victory is complete,” wrote Chesterfield from Ireland, where he 
was viceroy, to Newcastle. “Good policy, still more than re- 
sentment, requires that Granville and Bath should be marked 
out, and all their people cut off. ... A general run ought 
to be made upon Bath by all your followers and runners.” 
Persecution was not necessary. Pulteney was not, in the Lords, 

a politician even to be feared by Newcastle. He himself could 
not comprehend the loss of his popularity. To himself he ap- 
peared the purest of patriots, who had constantly refused office. 
He did not understand that purity out of place is rather a nega- 
tive virtue. But, though he could not explain the loss, he was 
fully conscious of it. The satirical odes of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams “ inflicted,” says H. Walpole, “ deeper wounds on” (at 
least the spirit, if not the power of) “this lord (Bath) than a series 
of Craftsmen, aided by Lord Bolingbroke, for several years, could 
imprint on Sir Robert Walpole.” The fierceness of Akenside’s ode 
to him was less heeded. Itwas certainly a species of monomania in 
him to resign, at the price he did, his old power and station, when 

The city felt his call; from man to man, 

From street to street the glorious horror ran; 

Each crowded haunt was stirred beneath his power, 

And murmuring challenged the deciding hour. 


And then— 

To beg the infamy he did not earn; 

To challenge hate when honour was his due, 

And plead his crimes, when all his virtues knew. 
sut Pulteney, though his vanity had been flattered by popular 
applause, was a member of a very different world to Akenside’s, 
and was much more provoked by the epigrammatic irony of 
Williams than the denunciations of a true poet. 

In that world, of which he was an ornament, he found many 
consolations for his disappointments. His playful affectionate 
nature had full scope in the society of many admiring friends. 
He was the guide and friend of the great original of literary 
ladies, the celebrated and fashionable Mrs Montagu, and through 
her, he was admitted to intimacy with Mrs Elizabeth Carter, 
still remembered as the translator of Epictetus. With them he 
could develop to the uttermost his genius for Greek and punning, 
suffer himself to be dragged up to the summit of the glory 
of Tunbridge Wells, Mount Ephain, and inveigled into spend- 
ing his money on nosegays. His kindness and courteousness 
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never failed. Even his servants shared in his general affability. 
Two bishops, Newton, originally his chaplain, and the author of 
the Commentary on the Four Gospels, and Zachary Pearce of 
Rochester, at whose request the question of the possibility of a 
bishop’ s resignation was first raised, were his familiar com- 
panions. They both bear testimony to his unvarying kindness, 
goodness of heart, and even his munificence. He loved his wife, 
and was loved in return ardently. “She,” says Newton, “ was 
a wonderfully agreeable woman when she ‘pleased, but was often 
clouded and overcast.” By her love of speculation and hoarding, 
which made her brother ‘call her dressing-rooin, the favourite 
resort of Gideon and the stockbrokers, “ the Jews’ synagogue,” 
she encouraged her husband’s natural love of money, till it be- 
came a deformity in his character. Yet he did not accumulate 
without an object ; all his thoughts and hopes were concentrated on 
his son, Viscount Pulteney, an ami: ble young man, but no orator 
or statesman. On this young man’s death, of which intelligence 
had reached the guests at the father’s table before himself, and 
whose health and hi appy return he would, in his ignorance, 
persist in drinking, as we read in the pathetic n wrative by 
Newton, he became indolent and indifferent about the dispos: al 
of his riches; and, from want of interest, not, as his enemies 
insinuated, from incapability to repeat those self-denying words, 
“T give and bequeath,” left it, to the amount of L.1,200,000, 
wholly in a few words to General Pulteney. 

From the letters to his adopted nephew, the gay and brilliant, 
but indolent George Coleman the elder, we gather some curious 
hints respecting the great statesman in his old age. We see him 
careful before his son’s death of any device by which he might save 
five pounds, informing his young corres spondent that he must get 
his living “by toil and drudgery ;’ that he will be « closely 
watched at Lincoln’s Inn.” At another time, he reminds him of a 
debt to himself—* the first thing that an honest man has to do is to 
pay his debts;” and warns him against wasting his time and money 
on going to the theatre. With all this, there is much true 
thoughtfulness and affection manifested ; and he regrets Cole- 
man’s absence from any scene which they had enjoyed. He writes 
from Spa, that it is a pity he had not been there, “to play whist 
with a vast number of princes and princesses at twopence a cor- 
ner.” We can perceive, also, indications of the old tendency to 
love whatever was popular, in his sudden acquiescence in_his 
nephew’s dramatic pursuits, and willingness to have “The Jea- 
lous Wife” dedic: dt to him, with his eagerness to cultivate Gar- 


rick’s acquaintance. In all his wanderings to Spa, and Bath, and 
Tunbridge, he betrays the same concentration of his interest and 
curiosity on the world of London, and requests Coleman to be sure 
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to send him, with Churchill’s new poem, which he admired, “ all 
the chit-chat he can pick up, whether in Lincoln’s Inn, in Grub 
Street, or St James’s, let it be private scandal or political false- 
hoods.” 

In 1760, his old, but now long dormant, passion for pam- 
phleteering revived, and the arguments of his anonymous “ Letter 
to Two Great Men” (Pitt and Newcastle), for the retention of 
Canada, triumphed in the coffee-houses, though by statesmen not 
more heeded, asserts Horace Walpole, than would have been 
their own, had “they survived patriotism and power twenty 
years.” In the same year the influence at Court, which he 
flattered himself he had never lost, became more actual on the 
accession of George III., who remembered Lord Bath as a kind 
and favourite visitor at Kew in the days of his father. It was 
great enough to rouse the jealousies of the Ministry ; but an old 
man of seventy-six was not a very dangerous competitor for power, 
as evinced by the ill success of his efforts to gain permission for the 
exhausted Bishop Pearce to resign, and to procure the translation 
of his friend Newton to a richer see. After the death of his son, 
whom he only survived a year and a half, he ceased to cherish 
schemes for final political demonstrations, either occupying him- 
self with pious meditations, or innocent gaieties. His enemies 
only saw in him a politician who had been the tool of his allies, 
and a miser. Horace Walpole sums up his character with, “ he 
died very rich ;” and Lord Chesterfield, on the news of his death 
in 1764, writes to his son, “the public, which was long the dupe 
of his simulation and dissimulation, begins to explain upon him.” 
But there had been much happiness in the life of Pulteney, and 
some advantage to the world of which those two impersonations of 
polite society, Chesterfield and H. Walpole, could form no idea. 

To us the period which Pulteney occupied is the stock and 
source of our political and social history. Our court dress and 
the fashion of our modern literature, our very everyday lan- 
guage, our manners, and almost our modes of thinking, can 
be scarcely traced to a higher fountainhead. As one of the two 
centre figures in that period, and the one, too, who more 
peculiarly, partly, from his disposition, incapable of bearing the 
predominance of any coteries, and an independence hardly com- 
= with the place of a Minister representing the great Whig 
1ouses, partly, from his position at the head of the Opposi- 
tion, represents the new order of things, he must always possess 
much interest for us. The struggle, by itself, has all the essen- 
tials of picturesqueness, and a completeness which serves to hide 
the miserable weakness and gross selfishness of the subordinate 
figures in the group. 
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Wuen Mr Gladstone published, in I 851, his celebrated Letters 
to Lord Aberdeen on the state of N vaples , athrill of horror ran 
through Europe. The testimony of one, by character above 
suspicion, as by means of information and the well-known bias 
of his political sentiments above easy credulity, spoke with the 
earnest tone of indignant convic tion to the truth of habitual 
atrocities, in the whispered rumours of whose possible existence 
the world had hitherto refused to put faith. Six years elapsed 
—years of mighty events, when public attention was openly 
drawn towards the same unfortunate country, through the 
solemnly pronounce oy opinion of the official representatives of 
Europe, when assembled at the Congress of Poesia, that the 
state of Naples was a threatening danger to the world’s peace, 
a canker in the body-politic of Europe, and a thorn in the side 
of all orderly government. The verdict of the world’s chosen 
statesmen pronounc ‘ed Naples a scandal, fraught with such im- 
minent risk to its neighbours, as for the common interest of all re- 
quired to be amet nded ; and it fell naturally to the lot of France 

and England, by virtue of their leading position among nations, 
to make dian representations to its sovereign which might induce 
him to adopt conduct in accordance with those ordinar y prin- 
ciples of humanity w hich are necessary conditions for fellowship 
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with civilised communities. These were, however, met with such 
sullen imperturbability, and so resolute an avowal, that no con- 
sideration for the opinion of the world would make the King 
change the behaviour he had adopted towards his people by 
right of his independent sovereignty, that France and England, 
out of regard to their own honour, the dignity of their rank, and 
the duties of their position amongst nations, had no choice left 
but publicly to resent the insults which had accompanied the re- 
ie ction of their friendly advice. Although the Government of 
Naples has thus recklessly refused to listen to warning, it has, 
nevertheless, manifested consciousness enough of the force of 
public opinion in Europe to try and ensnare it, by flimsy apolo- 
gies and pretentious protestations against the violence done to its 
independent rights by foreign interference. Trusting to baftle 
detection behind darkness, in which it is, and ever must be, the 
study of a Government like that of Naples to shroud itself and 
all connected therewith, writers have been repeatedly hired to 
try and mislead the startled attention of Europe by flashes of 
false information. Ifthe King of Naples, however, thinks, be- 
cause lrere and there he has contrived the insertion in a news- 
paperof some of these brazen-faced assertions, that therefore he may 
succeed in inducing the public opinion of Europe to revoke the 
verdict it has deliberately pronounced on his conduct, he is as 
much mistaken about the world in general as he is about Eng- 
land in particular. The privilege of independence is no less sub- 
ject to duties than that of property; and in the 22d sitting of the 
Congress of Paris, Lord Clarendon well said, with reference to 
the conduct of the Neapolitan Government, “that although it 
must doubtless be admitted in principle that no government has 
the right to interfere in the internal affairs of other states, yet 
the re are cases in which the exce ption to this rule becomes equi ally 
ight and a duty.” Fellow ship i is the bond of society; and if 

an individual sins against it, society not only makes him pay a 

penalty, but exacts reparation of the wrong done. 
Much as Mr Gladstone’s pamphlets did excite attention to an 
unwonted degree, the full truth about Naples has nevertheless 
never been known in this country. The astounding facts re- 
counted by him are but a drop in the ocean of Neapolitan iniquity, 
having been all sup plied by the first and the far least monstrous 
of those persec utions which have converted one of the fairest 
regions of earth into a social wilderness. It was after his de- 
parture from Naples, and at the very time when its Government 
Was protesting with impious solemnity against his supposed 
calumnies, that it perpetrated deeds, the one more. outr: ageous 
than the other—to find the equi al of which we must travel back 
the space of nineteen centuries, from Christian Europe to the 
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abominations of imperial wantonness in Pagan Rome. Mr 
Gladstone, moreover, pur posely refused to mix up his denuncia- 
tion of inhumanities with discussion of political matters, so that 
the bad faith of the Government, and the state of public opinion, 
were altogether left unnoticed by him. These are, however, 
points deserving at the present moment the highest attention ; 
for they constitute the claim for the inte rvention of Kurope 
against “violence brought to bear on a settled tendency of opinion, 
the force of which has already been strong enough re peatedly to 
convulse the world. Since the late C ongress at ‘Paris, the future 
fate of Italy has, so to say, been rec ognised by diplomacy as one 
of the chief problems of cotemporary history; and this is so in- 
timately mixed up with that of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
that the situation of the latter must, per force, become a subject 
of forethought, and thus a question which while it enlists our 
natural sy mpathies, at the same time exacts the attention of 
prudent statesmen. The Revolution of Naples was amongst the 
least observed of the many eventful incidents of the year 1848, 
The glance of Europe, when drawn to Italy, was then riveted by 
Lomb: dy ; and afterwards the lurid glare of Mazzinian Repub- 
lies formed a cover behind which the King of Naples safely hid 
his tyranny, while the world, wearied at “revolutions ary excess, 
gave a re acy belief to the falsehoods with which he cloaked his 
doings. It is, however, a fact, that never was there a revolution 
so free from illegal excess, and so thoroughly temperate in its 
conduct, as that of } Naples. Indeed, the anxiety of the Chambers 
to maintain accordance with the sovereign was so sincere, that 
they willingly legalised, by subsequent vote, several of his arbi- 
trary proceedings, in the hope of extending a veil over the past, 
and securing the foundation for a future good understanding. 
Facts, however, speak more tellingly than any reasoning; and as 
it is of importance that the English public should understand the 
rights and political bearings of a case with which it has connected 
itself, we will briefly state those points which prove that the King 
of Naples has not only justified our intervention on the score 
of humanity, but has actually made it imperative on us, unless 
we choose to forsake the traditions of national policy. 

The political movement in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
began first in its insular portion. Fired by the recollection of 
their ancient privileges, which, though sworn to by the Bourbons, 
have been signally violated by them, the Sicilians boldly drew 
up a ste itement of their a inces, with the threat to remedy 
them by force of arms, if, by the 12th January 1848, the 
Government had not yn. so of itself. This challenge of unex- 
ampled daring was literally acted up to; and the Neapolit: mn army 
having been attacked on the abov e-mentioned day, was finally 
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obliged to evacuate Palermo. Meanwhile, public opinion was 
also manifesting itself in Naples, until the King saw himself so be- 
set by difficulties, his a army beaten, one-half of his realm in open 
and victorious rebellion, while the other half was growing in dis- 
content, that, on the occasion of an imposing, but wholly pacific 
demonstration, on the 29th January, he promised a constitution; 
which was accordingly published on the 10th of the following 
month, and sworn to by the King of his own free will, amidst 
great pomp, in an oath of the most studied solemnity. The news 
of the rising at Milan, with Charles Albert’s declaration of war 
against Austria, soon came, and excited amongst the Neapolitans 
so decided an enthusiasm for the cause of national independence, 
that the King deemed it prudent to affect the like. A Ministry 
was named by him of men universally respected for probity and 
patriotism; and on the 7th of April the King declared war against 
Austria, by a proclamation, in which he called on his people, in 
stirring language, “to rally round their Prince, and aid in decid- 
ing the fate of their common country on the plains of Lombardy.” 
General Pepe, an old soldier of King Murat’s time, who, in 1820, 
had commanded against the Austrians, a man whose unsuspect- 
ing good faith made him no match for cunning, received the com- 
mand of the expedition, which was announced to go to Charles 
Albert’s help. On all occasions, such excessive zeal was mani- 
fested by the sovereign, as completely overreached his Ministers 
and the old general. When the volunteer legions, whose enrol- 
ment had been suggested and specially encouraged by royal and 
official appeal to patriotic sentiments, were about to start, the 
King took leave of them in a stirring address, ending with a pro- 
mise soon to join them himself on the field of battle. Yet the 
whole of this was nothing but a trick to relieve himself of inop- 
portune company, and husband _ his strencth against the time 
when an artfully meditated blow could be safely struck. The 
army despatched towards Lombardy was a device ‘whereby to en- 
courage the emigration of warlike youth in the ranks of the 
volunteer legions, and the royal order, which a few weeks after- 
wards recalled the regular troops, expressly excepted the latter 
from obedience to it.' 

' The treatment bestowed on these unfortunate men, who never acted in dis- 
obedience to any royal command, but in positive accordance with such, is one 
of the most audacious iniquities perpetrated by the King. After the fall of 
Hee n the heroic defence of which was mainly owing to them, they embarked 
for their homes, but were refused admission into the Neapolitan harbours. 
Having, therefore, sailed back to Venice, where, of course, they were refused 
permission to stay, the Austrians forced them to return afresh, sending this 
time, however, a brig of war with them, the menaces of whose commander 
quickly made the Neapolitan Governor of Brindisi to allow them to land. There 


be gan new sufferings; without accusation; and much Iess trial, almost all these un- 
fortunate men were imprisoned, whose only crime was a patriotism which had been 
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The same unscrupulous duplicity characterised the King’s con- 
duct on every occasion. It is impossible at the present day to 
doubt that the constitution granted by him, with such a lavish 
profusion of solemn oaths, was never meant to be anything but a 
feint whereby to allay dangerous agitation at a critical moment, 
and even cunningly divert it to his own purposes by fomenting 
ill-will amongst the Neapolitans against the Sicilians. The con- 
stitution of the 10th of February instituted one Parliament for 
the United Kingdom. This, a boon to the Neapolitans, was to 
the Sicilians a fresh violation of ancient and chartered right; and 
the King, aware that the nature of their pretensions would make 
them reject such union, thought to have found a device for strip- 
ping them of popular sympathy by causing them to seem guilty 
of unreasonable demands. Such an accusation against the Sicil- 
ians is most unfounded. This island had always enjoyed an in- 
dependent administration, although it had been bound up with 


other states in a personal union. Even under the despotism of 


Spanish rule, Sicily had maintained its charters, while its right 
of independence had been afresh acknowledged and re-established, 
in accordance with the temper of modern institutions, by the 
famous constitution of 1812, which, however arbitrarily suspended, 
has yet never been abrogated. This constitution has, conse- 
quently, ever been the bugbear of the King; for its memory is 
cherished by the people with longing affection, while the wanton 
violation of its tenor is a weapon ready to his enemies’ hands. 
The clauses which regard the succession to the throne especially 
worm his conscience; for in them it was enacted, with the solemn 
sanction of his grandfather and father, that the “kingdom of 
Sicily be declared, from this day forward, independent of that of 
Naples, and of any other kingdom or province ;” and that the 
King of Sicily should forfeit the throne if he ever left that island, 
in the event of the xeconquest of Naples, or of any other con- 
tingency, without having first, with consent of his Parliament, 
determined how his constitutional authority should be exercised 
during his absence.’ It was to assert this ancient right to inde- 
pendent administration that the Sicilians rose in 1848; and how 
could it be expected that, in the hour of victory, they would con- 
tested. Most of them were sent to the lonely and rocky islands that stud various 
parts of the coast, but very many were even thrown into the Bagni as galley-slaves. 
Nor was this a temporary punishment; for they continue there still. Amongst the 
most touching cases is that of two brothers of the name of Campolieto, young 
men of tender age, and as noble in mind as in birth. These interesting youths, 
who had distinguished themselves by brilliant valour, were thrown into the Bagni 
of Brindisi, where they were daily exposed to brutal insults at the hands of an 
inhuman jailor, while they were shut up not with other political prisoners, but 


with criminals of the most infamous characters. 
1 The whole Sicilian constitution is printed in the Appendix to the Blue Book 


of 1849, 
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sent to waive a privilege which they had successfully maintained 
through the whole of their chequered history? The King, bent 
all along on wreaking vengeance at the proper time by means of 
his army, held the same line of policy towards the Sicilians as 
towards the Lombards. With irritating procrastination, he con- 
ducted negotiations with his subjects which were never meant 
for any other purpose than to win time. In vain Lord Minto, 
whom the King himself summoned to Naples, expressed his will- 
ingness to undertake mediation, if any terms were offered which 
could be possibly acceptable; for although there was great ap- 
parent readiness to grant every desirable concession in principle, 
yet the King always obstinately refused the necessary practical 
guarantees. At last, under the influence of the startling tidings 
that a Republic was established in Paris, he consented, on the 
6th of March, to terms which, although not distinctly containing 
that explicit recognition of their independence which the Sicil- 
ians, emboldened by victory, demanded, yet sanctioned such a 
separation of Parliament and administration as would have se- 
cured the first wants of the island, had the decrees been carried 
out in that sense which Lord Minto was instructed by the King’s 
authority to apply to their obscure wording. Lord Minto, con- 
sequently, hastened at once to Palermo, in the hope to avert, by 
his personal influence, the imminent dangers caused by the King’s 
procrastination and deceit; and never has there been a more sig- 
nal display of moderation or confidence than that shown by the 
Sicilians on this occasion. Worn out by the King’s hitherto sullen 
refusal of their demands, the Sicilians, giving way to natural 
animosity against their oppressor, and excited partly by the flush 
of the same tidings which had momentarily shaken the obstinacy 
of Ferdinand, and partly at a fresh piece of double-dealing on his 
part, were bent on proclaiming the deposition of the Bourbons 
at the time of Lord Minto’s arrival. While the English pleni- 
potentiary had been led by the King’s entreaties to become the 
channel of his communications, and fancied that, by this act of 
condescension, he liad merited his confidence, he found, to his no 
small surprise, that without his knowledge a Neapolitan war- 
steamer had been sent before him, and had publicly distributed 
the draughts of those crude decrees of which he had believed 
himself to be the bearer, and the acknowledged insufficiency of 
whose terms he had been requested to render acceptable by the 
pledge of his faith in the King’s intentions. In spite of this shame- 
ful trick, Lord Minto, nevertheless, declared that, unless the 
design of deposition were laid aside, not only would he be unable 
to be of any use to the Sicilians, but that, charged as he was by 
the King with mediation, he must absolutely withhold all inter- 
course with them, and leave the island forthwith. With a con- 
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fidence that ought never to be forgotten, the Sicilians waived 
their intentions out of deference to the wishes of England, and 
declared themselves ready to accept the King’s terms, provided 
they were so precisely drawn up as to put their proper inter- 
pretation beyond cavil. In the form of convention,' accordingly, 


drawn up by the Sicilians, and which is to be found in the Blue 


Book, there was nothing which required a new concession in 
principle. They strictly contented themselves with absolutely 
necessary guarantees, the demand for which was perfectly justi- 
fied by past experic ence, and the fact that they had to secure 
themselves against a sovereign who had at his command an army 
of foreign mercenaries. To these guarantees, which would have 
made a reality of his written concessions, the King refused to con- 
sent, colouring his rejection of them with the most futile pretexts; 
and thus all negotiations were broken off, when he had suc- 
ceeded in egregiously duping Lord Minto, and had reaped the 
object of his cunning, by deluding the Sicilians into inactivity 
during weeks of irreparable importance. 

Meanwhile the Chambers had been convoked at N vaples for the 
15th of May, a day which was anxiously looked for as the last 
of suspense and the first of settled government, but was, instead, 
destined to usher in the bloody inauguration of a reign of terror, 
which still continues, and is worse than anything that unfortun- 
ate country ever suffered. The Ministers, men of the best faith, 
and so desirous to save the throne from attacks that they-shielded 
it at the sacrifice of their own reputations, were met in all their 
etforts at organisation by opposition on the part of the King. 
Loath to injure him in public opinion by a revelation of the dif- 
culties thrust in their way, they wrongly yielded to him as much 

as possible, in the belief that the speedy assemh ly of the Cham- 
feos would bring the proper remedy to this situation, while the 
King would find himself carried beyond power of regress by his 
participation in the war of independe nee,—both which supposi- 
tions were signally disappointed. Public opinion had been much 
excited against the Chamber of Peers, as constituted by the 
statute of the 10th of February, which, when promulgated, had 
been proclaimed irrevocable. The King had, however, sub- 
sequently listened to the reasonable objections urged against it; 
and his present Ministry had made it a condition of accepting 
office, that a proclamation should announce that for this first 
Parliament the Peers would be chosen from lists presented to the 
King by the electoral colleges; “ while the Legislative Assembly, 
met in its two ch: ambers,should,in concordance with the sovereign, 
have the power of changing the fundamental statute, especially 
in that which regards the Chamber of Peers.” In several pro- 

’ This convention will be found at page 233 of the Blue Book of 1849. 
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vinees, the machinations of hidden plotters succeeded in causing 
petty riots by the spread of alarming reports, which kept the 
country in a state of irritation ; while the demands of the Ministry 

for the distribution in the provinces of the excessive military 
force congregated in the neighbourhood of the « capital, were met 
by obstinate refusal on the part of the King. The unceasing 
efforts of influential individuals alone repressed all serious dis- 
turbance, as it was the excellent bearing of the National Guard 
which preserved the order of the capit al. It is, indeed, a most 
noteworthy fact, that during these months of political agitation 
no single case of violence occurred on the part of the people, i in 
spite of the notorious remissness of the polic e, while several were 
malted by the soldiery. The Canon Pellicano, Under Secre- 
tary of St ite for Ecclesiastical Affairs, was murdered | ry Royal 
Marines; and a sergeant of police attempted to let loose the 
galley de aves at Castellamare, but was prevented by the Duke of 
Sandonato, who commanded a detachment of the National 
Guard. The King hearing of this, demanded the sergeant’s name, 
exclaiming, that he should be made an example; and accord- 
ingly, a few days after the victory of the 15th of May, he was 
promoted to the rank of ofticer. 

The deputies, on their arrival in the capital, received a circular 
inviting them to attend a meeting on the 13th of May, at the 
house of Don Francesco Ruggiero, for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the proceedings of the ceremony of convoca- 
tion. Ruggiero, who had all along been a partizan of reaction, 
although hitherto publicly professing liberal principles, had _re- 
signed the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs on the 10th May, 
from avowed opposition to participate in the War of Independ- 
ence, and was at this time so high in his sovereign’s favour, that 
on the night of the 14th, just before the general resignation of 
the Cabinet, he was proposed by the King for the Ministry of 
Finance, a request to which his ancient colleagues, however, re- 
fused to consent ; and he actually did fill this office in the Cabinet 
erected on the following day by the triumphant King on the 
corpses of his subjects. As this preparatory meeting was after- 
wards made the ground of criminal accusation, it merits consi- 
deration, by whom it was originally convened,—the more so, as on 
the trial of those charged with having instigated the revolt oi 
the 15th of M: ay, it was proved, by such overwhelming evidence 
as to extort the grudging notice of even a Neapolits in court of 
law, that Ruggier ‘o was seen defending a barricade ; so that the 
Government was, forced to include him in the indictment, 
although it connived at his ese: ape into Tuscany. At this meet- 
ing the de puties learnt from him that a royal proc ‘lamation was at 
that moment at the printers, which announced that they would 
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be called on to swear an oath, the wording of which was not 
given, but which was understood to oblige them to maintain the 
statute of the 10th of February without change. Now this, it 
must be recollected, would have destroyed the right of Parliament 
to decide upon the final constitution of the House of Peers. A 
deputation consequently hastened to the Ministers, who s: tielied 
its members that there was no ground for the assertion, since the 
King had readily assented to their proposed arrangements for the 
ceremony, inwhich no oath of the sort had been introduced. Never- 
theless, the official Gazette, in the evening, published a programme, 
countersigned by no Minister, which actually contained the ob- 
jectionable clause. This, of course, caused much excitement ; and 
the deputies having re-assembled on the evening of the 14th, put 
themselves again in communication with the Ministers and the 
King. In spite of their willingness to swear any oath which might 
not be incompatible with their just privileges, the deputies failed 
in all their attempts to arrive at an understanding with the King, 
and the Ministers at last tendered their resignations. The depu- 
ties, nevertheless, continued their honest etforts, until at a late 
hour of the night, the Minister Manna brought them from the 
King a message, that he would open Parliament without requir- 
ing any oath until one had been decided upon by the united 
Legislature ; when, just as the welcome solution of all difficulties 
was being loudly hailed, strangers rushed into the hall with the 
cry that the troops were marching with hostile intentions, and the 
people were erecting barricades. The conduct of the deputies 
on this occasion was admirable. A chosen commission at once 
hastened into the streets to appease agitation by the announce- 
ment of the King’s concession ; and, in most instances, their per- 
severing efforts succeeded in having the barricades at once re- 
moved. The often repeated assertion, that there was no menace 
on the part of the troops which could irritate the people, is refuted 
by testimony removed beyond suspicion, namely, the official re- 
port of the Commissioners sent by the Swiss Government to in- 
vestigate the conduct of their regiments on that day. In that 
report it is distinctly stated, that between midnight and morning 
the troops sallied three or four times out of their barracks,— ccnse- 
quently, during the very time when nothing was going on but 
peaceful deliberation between the King and deputies.|| When, 
early on the 15th, the Ministers, whose resignations had not been 
accepted, repaired to the palace to obtain the King’s signature to 

a proclamation publicly confirming the determination he had 
communicated to the deputies, they found, to their no small dis- 
may, that he had again changed his mind. In vain Manna de- 

' The whole of this most important report is printed in Leopardi’s book, at 
page 272. 
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claimed against this piece of bad faith. The King seemed im- 
movably bent on refusal, until suddenly, near eleven o'clock, he 
all at once changed his purpose again; and having signed and 
sent to the printer a perfectly satisfactory proclamation, he de- 

spatched orders for the troops to be withdrawn within their bar- 
racks. Hardly, however, had the Ministers got beyond the 

threshold of the palace, rejoicing in the belief of having suc- 
ceeded in preserving the peace of the country, when their hopes 
were dashed by the sound of: firing; and one of the most terrible 
battles ever witnessed in the fearful annals of civil war had been 
begun, beyond power of suspension. ‘The first shot is stated to 
have been fired by a police agent, not on the authority of anony- 
mous assertion, but on the distinct deposition of honourable men, 
who fearlessly persisted in their affirmations, although to their 
own hurt. The venerable Saverio Barberisi defied the Procura- 
tore-Generale to disprove the fact, that the well-known police 
commissary Merenda, and his sons, had not only been actively 
engaged in constructing barricades, but that the latter had fired 
the first shot. A still more confounding testimony was borne to 
the complicity of the police, when the priest Leonardo Covelli, 
native of Trani, taken up as participator in the insurrection, 
and detainer of forbidden arms, was discharged on the first 
count by the Great Court of Naples, on a certificate from 
Merenda that the said Covelli, being his agent, had by his orders 
taken part in raising barricades ; after which, the priest having 
been summoned on the second charge before the magistrate of 
the quarter of San Giuseppe, where he lived, Merenda sent a 
fresh certificate that the arms were his, and Covelli was accord- 
ingly set at liberty on the 26th May 1849. What the number 
of killed may have been, it is impossible to state with certainty ; 
but, alone, eighteen Swiss officers fell. The horrors perpetrated 
by the troops caused an universal outery of indignation; and the 
official report of the Swiss Commissioners, favourably biassed as 
it is, remains an official testimony to the truth of reports. The 
pillage is stated in it to have been general. Far more frightful 
things, however, than pillage were committed. The Swiss re- 
port, restricting itself to investigation of the acts of the Swiss 
troops, only mentions the wanton murder of Padre Rodio, in his 
convent; but during the night of the 15th to 16th, long after 

the cessation of all hostilities, a body of marines shot in the moat 
of the Castelnuovo a batch of prisoners, whose numbers are not 
accurate ‘ly known, but amounted, on credible authority, to at least 
upwards ‘of twenty. On the 16th of May a proclamation was 
issued, countersigned by the new Ministers,—all of them men 
well known to have been the King’s intimate counsellors during 
the fray,—in which occurred the following passage : “ The Legis- 
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lative Assembly, whose meeting was rendered impossible yester- 
day, will be paar convoked by another decree, in order 
to strengthe mn, by its w eighty aid, those prince iples of order, legality, 
and general welfare, which are ‘the prominent objects of the care 
of the King’s Government.”! Yet the very next day a decree 
shamelessly annulled all the elections, although no dissolution 
could be legally pronounced until the Parliament was duly con- 
stituted by having been actually opened; and Naples was declared 
to be in a state of siege, the National Guard having been already 
sup pressed on the 16th. As news, however, arrived that the 
provinces were manifesting a dangerous agitation, the King 
deemed it prudent to issue the following address, the solemnity 
of whose spontaneous protestations might have wrung belief from 
minds far more incredulous than those of the trustful Ne: apolitan 
people :— 

* Profoundly grieved at the horrible event of the 15th May, it 
is our liveliest wish to soften its consequences as far as possibly lies 
within human power. It is our firm and immutable will to maintain 
the constitution of the 10th February, pure and immaculate from 
every sort of excess; so that, as the only one compatible with the 
true and present wants of this part of Italy, it may become the holy 
ark on which the destinies of our beloved people and of our crown are 
to repose. The Legislative Chambers will be immediately called to- 
gether; and the wisdom, firmness, and prudence which we expect to 
find in them, will be to us of mighty help in all those branches of 
public administration which are in want of wise and useful re-or- 
ganisation. Take up, therefore, again your wonted occupations; put 
an unlimited trust in our faith, and in our sacred and spontaneous 
oath ; and live in the fullest certitude, that it is the unceasing pre-occu- 
pation of our mind to abolish, as speedily as can be, not only the ex- 
ceptional and temporary situation in which we find ourselves, but as 
far as it is possible the very memory of that fatal disaster which has 
befallen us.” *‘ FERDINAND.” ” 

** NAPLES, 24th May 1848.” 

Trusting to these solemn assurances, the deputies used their 
best efforts to discou rage the spread of revolt, which: in Calabria 
had already become formidable ; and on the 1st July, having all 
heen re-elected, a royal speech actually inaugurated : 1 session 
which was to be a series of insults. Having voted an address 
to the Crown, the language of which breathed the moderation of 
true patriotism, the King refused to receive it ; and, after slight- 
ing the dignity of the members in every possible manner, he 
abruptly prorogued the Chambers on the 5th September, first to 
the 50th November, and afterwards to the Ist February. The 
saine conduct was pursued during the second session. Embol- 
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dened by Charles Albert’s utter defeat, and the extinction of the 
Roman Republic through French intervention, the King at 
last relieved himself of all importunity by a dissolution, pro- 
claimed on the 13th of March. It was not, however, done with 
sufficient secrecy to deprive the Chambers of a final opportunity 
of ms anifesting ps atriotic forethought : ; for, as soon as the royal nea 
tention became known, they hastily legalised a royal decre¢ 

which had arbitrarily modified the electoral franchise, bei ing 
determined that their conduct should fail in supplying the King 
with any plea for erasing from the statute-book the form of con- 
stitutional government; an object which has been in so far 
attained, that no decree has ever appeared which pretended to 
revoke the one of the 10th February. The two first acts of the 
King after his victory of the 1: 5th, were the establishment of 
martial law, and the liberation of some seven hundred prisoners, 
without even retaining a register of their names. The incongruity 
between these measures is heightened by the immediate institution 
of a Court of Inquiry into the origin and events of the conflict, 
which, one would suppose, might have derived useful information 
from the examination of men who must have been at least 
witnesses of the fray. Our surprise, however, increases still more 
when we see the inquiry pursued with the greatest possible show 
of investigation, affidavit being heaped on affidavit, and witness 
summoned after witness, while yet not one of these prisoners was 
ever inquired for. Finally, the Procuratore-Generale sent a long 
report to the Grand Court, in which, after much vague declama- 
tion on events previous to the 15th, which threw no light on 
the principal matter in hand, he finished with the rem: arkable 
words, “ that all further research to arrive at the origin of that un- 
toward event would lead to discoveries displeasing to Govern- 
ment.”! The Great Court, after maturely considering this report, 
and postponing for future decision the very important question, 
whether, according to the 48th article of the constitution, it were 
at all competent to judge the case, came, on the 10th of July 1848, 
to the opinion, that there was ground to investigate the legality 
of the conduct of six deputies, who, having been chosen as a 
commission by their colleagues, had tried to stay the fight; that 
a certain Dardano, a noisy demagogue, confidently asserted by 
most respectable witnesses to have been a police Spy; should be 
kept under examination, along with two companions of his, for 
having distributed inflammatory appeals; and, finally, it issued 
warrants against six persons as makers and de fenders of barri- 
cades (all of them being either killed or out of the kingdom), com- 
mitted two others on the same charge, decreed further inquiry 
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vith regard to a third, and ordered a fourth to be set at liberty. 
This judgment, the upshot of long and anxious inquiry, was 
shelved in the archives of the Court, both the President and 
Procuratore-Generale having given a deliberate opinion, that the 
events of the 15th of May would not admit of a criminal prose- 
cution. 

Meanwhile the reaction grew in strength and audacity ; and 
when Langobardi became Minister of Justice, the criminal 
Courts were reconverted into special ones, although these had 
been abolished by the constitution. Everywhere prosecution was 
spreading its net; and it was determined that, in spite of the 
failure of the original investigation, the 15th of May should yet 
be made the means of stranglit 1g the flower of the kingdom, as 
already it had successfully str: angled its liberty. On the 7th of 

Septe mber, General Turchiarolo, noted as one of the King’ s most 
re ‘voted agents, being seated in the guard-house of the Palace, 
in conversation with a certain Niccola Barone, the latter ie a 
de ‘position, full of the most astounding charges of active partict- 
pation in treason, against no fewer than sixty-five well-known 
individuals, most of whom had been fully ex: amined by the Court 
of Inquiry without incurring a speck of suspicion. Barone’s ac- 
cusations amounted to nothing less than that, on tlie evening of 
14th, from the balcony of the hall of Montoliveto, the meeting- 
place of the deputies, fourteen of their number, whose names he 
gave, first called on the people to raise barricades and attack the 
troops, while others perambulated the streets, exciting the people 
to violence, and encouraging them by their example ; and that, 
when hostilities had commenced, the deputies pronounced the 
depositi: m of the King, destroying, in their revolutionary fury, the 
very images of roy: alty which h: appe ned to be in the hall, amidst 
loud cries of “ Long live the Republic.” No less than nine of the 
persons whom Barone swore to having seen actively engaged in 
treason, were at that very time, el ither absent from Na aples, or 
closeted with the King in their official e: apacities. In truth, the 
bungling stupidity with which this false accusation was got up, after 
sixteen months of preparation, is incredible, and almost enforces a 
belief that the Government sought to show how it could break 
through every obstacle, and trample under foot all Justice 
Domenico Muratori, whom Barone swore to have seen exc iting 
the mob, was then at Reggio, being Intendente-Generale of its 
province: Leopardi was in Charles Albert’s c: amp, as the King 
of Naples’ ambassador; while Giuseppe Massari’s absence in 
Lombardy was proved by an extract from the re gis ters of the 
police office in Milan, signed by the Austrian director Wagner, 
and certified by Baron Metzbourg, afterwards Secretary of 
Legation at Turin. Encouraged by the reception given to his 
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testimony, Barone soon amplified it by increasing the number 
of accused to seventy-five. At the same time he corrected his 
former affidavit by the confession, that “ through mere slip of the 
pen,” he had incorrectly inserted the names of jour individuals. 
He however reiterated all his other accusations, citing in support 
thereof certain witnesses ; and then added the following charges, 
which were entertained by the Magistrates without remark, and 
which we give in his own words, lest English readers should in- 
voluntarily be led to think that we must be distorting the truth :— 


“With regard to the third fact, namely, the positive participation 
in the building of barricades and in the conflict, 1 was eye-witness 
thereof, having happened to be in the middle of the Toledo on the 
night of the 14th May, when the barricades were being raised, and 
having taken shelter in the morning of the 15th, as soon as the 
conflict commenced, in the second floor of a house in the middle of 
the square La Carita, which house I am at a loss now to point out 
precisely, but which, to the best of my recollection, is in the palace 
attached to the first gateway in the great Piazza, on the left hand, 
whence we could clearly descry everything that happened in the 
Toledo, as far as the eye could reach. .... As for the fourth and 
last fact mentioned in the former affidavit, having reference to that 
which happened by the decision of the deputies, assembled in their 
hall at Montoliveto, I can also declare myself to have been a witness, 
along with Carpentieri, Passanté, Auzalone, Ferrara, and Caccavale, 
who were in my society, since they also were in the same house, 
which had windows as well facing the Toledo as the inner side of the 
Piazza of Montoliveto ; and as a balcony juts out into that piazza from 
that building of Montoliveto in which the deputies were assembled, at 
a short distance from the above-mentioned house, so the resolutions of 
the deputies regarding a provisional government or committee of public 
safety, and their other decisions, being successively cried out from the 
baleony, by an unknown gentleman at the top of his voice, to the crowd 
of armed people stationed in the neighbouring palaces, which likewise 
have baleonies and windows jutting out into this piazza, deponent, 
and the others with him, were able to hear and observe what was 
resolved and done by the deputies.” 

Where is the country in which such evidence as this would be 
received, where an honest magistrate would be satisfied to believe 
that a man intimately acquainted with the locality of a town 
should be unable to indicate the house in which, according to his 
own statement, he had spent, under so remarkable circumstances, 
the greater part of, probably, the most memorable day of his life ? 
Not only were none of the other witnesses said to have been with 
Barone in the house, interrogated as to its identity, but the public 
prosecutor was so thoroughly aware that from no house on the 
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Largodella Carita could it have been physically possible to hear 
and see what was professed to have been heard and seen, that 
when the prisoners challenged an examination of the spot, he 
positively objected, and the servile minions who had been thurst 
upon the judicial bench had the audacity to overrule the request. 
Of the fifteen witnesses who appeared in support of the charges, 
six were, as far as we know, free from positively criminal impu- 
tations, although notorious as spies ; but the history of the others, 
who were the principal ones, is the following :— 

1. Niccola Barone, the chief informer and prompter of the 
rest, was in open court denounced by the venerable Saverio 
Barberisi as having himself taken an active part in the rising. 
Barberisi, who in the troubled days of 1848 had patriotically 
consented to contribute towards the peace of the capital by being 
Pretect of Police in one of its quarters, proved, from the entries in 
the registers of his ancient oftice, that Barone had at one time 
received the daily pay of twelve carlini as spy. This is not, how- 
ever, the worst part of his career. Five different times had 
Barone appeared before the courts for the crimes of fraud and 
theft ; and yet Morelli, President of the Court, had the unblush- 
ing eftrontery to address him publicly as “ My dear Friend.” 

2. Carmine Anzalone had been twice charged with aggravated 
theft and homicide. 


3. Pietropaolo Carpentieri had been twice accused of acts of 
ageravated theft. 

4, Luciano Carpentieri, three times charged with complicity 
in murders. 

5. Francesco Vittoria, four times accused of forging documents 
and libel. 


6. Gennaro Ippolito, twice accused of desertion and theft. 

7. Raffaele Violante, eight times accused of exaction—of 
attempt to bring about abortion—cf libel and assault. 

8. Domenico Ferrara, once guilty of forgery. 

The last witness was Paolo Emilio Caccavale, whose interro- 
gation revealed truths that for a moment even disconcerted the 
so-called judges. This man, having gone, like many others, in 
fancied obedience to the sovereign’s desire, as a volunteer to 
Lombardy, had on his return to Naples contrived to escape the 
imprisonment which befell most of his companions, by keeping 
himself closely hidden. While thus dragging on a precarious 
existence in daily want and fear, Niccola Barone, who had 
found out his situation, assured him that, if he would confirm by 
his testimony certain depositions he had made merely for the 
purpose of frightening a number of deputies, and inducing them 
to leave the country, he could not only free himself from all 
fear of molestation, but also receive a handsome salary. Yielding 
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to the temptation thus put within his reach, the unfortunate man 
acceded to the request, with the firm determination, however, to 
reveal the truth if he saw any attempt to use his testimony for 
a different purpose than that mentioned ; and accordingly, when 
called upon by the Procuratore-Generale Angelillo to give his 
evidence in the public court, he made this statement, backing 
its correctness with the muster-roll of his regiment, which proved 
his presence at Treviso on the 15th May 1848. This was not 
yet, however, the whole of his revelations. Angelillo having in- 
volunts arily ejaculated, in the discomposure of the moment, how 
he could ever have brought himself to name falsely so many 
persons and things without knowing anything about them, 
Caccavale replied, “I spoke none of these things, and I_ named 
none of these persons. President Navarra, holding in his hand 
the deposition of Barone, dictated all himself to his scribe.” 
Whereupon Angelillo, frantic with passion, ordered him forthwith 
to be thrown into prison as a false witness, and no further in- 
wy was allowed into the subject. Nor was this the only 

example, in this suit, where the case of the présecutor thus 
signally broke down. Domenico Ferrara, yielding to the com- 
punctions of conscience, retracted his written deposition, with 
the exclamation “that it contained lies dictated by Barone ;” 
and although Angelillo behaved towards him with such threaten- 
ing fury that the poor man swooned with alarm, yet he persisted 
in his recantation, and even began to communicate such un- 
welcome information, under the pressure of cross-examination, 
that Angelillo ordered him to be removed, in spite of the protest 
of the defendants. The reader must be already thoroughly 
sickened at such a tissue of infamous outrages; and yet we wish 
to adduce one instance more, taken from the same trial, to show 
how the Neapolitan Government is systematically forced to seek 
support in the corruption of its servants. Against Luciano 
Carpentieri’s testimony to events which he professed to have 
beheld while perambulating the town, the defendants brought 
into court the testimony of the muster-roll of his regiment, and 
the very certificate of his colonel which had procured him double 
pay for services rendered, while under arms, during the whole of 
the 14th and 15th of May. ‘Taken aback for a moment by this 
unexpected objection, the prosecutor asked Carpentieri to re- 
concile the apparent contradiction. His answer was, that his 
sergeant and captain (both of whom he named) would be able 
to explain how it might be possible for him to be absent, while 
supposed to be serving with the Guards. They were both ac- 
cordingly summoned, when the sergeant declared himself unable 
to give any explanation, as Carpentieri did not belong to his 
company ; while the captain only said that a soldier might by 
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possibility be inscribed, through error, on a muster-roll as present, 
while really absent. Now, by Neapolitan law, a false entry on 
the muster-roll of a regiment is punished with strict confine- 
ment; but on this occasion there was no inquiry whatsoever 
instituted into the facts of the case, and, on the strength of the 
captain’s words, Carpentieri’s evidence was ordered to be held 
valid. Under the auspices of such informers, the prosecution 
soon attained monstrous proportions. The arrest of one person 
brought with it the imprisonment of a host of others—very 
often merely because they were acquainted with him, and the 
jails all over the kingdom thus became filled to repletion. The 
criminal provisions of Neapolitan law are framed with all proper 
care for the rightful interests of the accused. Within four and 
twenty hours after arrest, the official prosecutor has to investi- 
gate the prisoner, and within the shortest possible time make a 
report of the case and presumptive evidence to the Court, which, 
then acting like our grand jury, decides whether there be reason 
to entertain the charge. The trial itself is in open court ; and 
the prisoner is not only allowed to defend himself by counsel 
(the latter’s presence being granted also at the preparatory ex- 
amination), but he can likewise present a written statement, and 
the law expressly orders that every facility should be granted for 
its composition. Now every one of these provisions was out- 
ragcously violated by the Government. The prisoners were kept in 
prison, merely on suspicion, from September 1849 till December 
L851. Sp: ice forbids our entering into details as to the patent in- 
nocence of most of the prisoners; we can only indicate a few 
facts that may enable English readers to form a conception as 
tothe characters of the men thrust into the felons’ dock. At the 
head of the list of the accused, which, after omission of those 
absent, counted nine deputies, stood the name of Archdeacon 
Luca Samuele Cagnazzi, ninety years of age, aman distinguish d 
all over Europe for learning, especially in the science of political 
economy. At the meeting of the deputies he had been called 
to the chair by seniority, and had behaved throughout with 
dignified moderation. Age gave way under sufferings; and 
before the crowning infamy of mock trial was set as a finishing 
stroke to those incurred during two years of preventive con- 
finement, death freed the old man from further outr: age. To 
his companions in misfortune, and his peer in character, the 
venerable Don Saverio Barberisi, upwi ards of seventy years of age, 
it was reserved to qui aff the cup of iniquity to its dregs. The 
defence of Barberisi is, in truth, the ce: apiti al fact of the trial; and 
the minions who soiled the bench of justice trembled in their 
seats, as with unflinching sternness he rent the veil of flimsy 
speciousness hung around the truth, and bared its hideousness to 
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sight. Barberisi was a man learned in law, and of such 
unsullied integrity, that though he had long ago forsworn office, 
and irritated the ill-will of Government, calumny had never 
dared to cast a slur upon his character. From 1806-20 he had 
filled high offices, and even been Governor of a province ;_ but, as 
he himself said in his defence, the events subsequent to that 
year drove him from employment, “along with the best men 
who ever filled the magistracy of Naples.” Having removed 
to the capital, he practised there asa lawyer. “ Nor, amidst 
the many events that happened, was his name ever inscribed on 
the registers of the police.” The constitution was hailed by him 
with delight, and he willingly gave the best co-operation of his 
zeal and experience towards the orderly establishment of the new 
system, even to the acceptance of the burdensome part of Chief 





























Magistrate of the city district of Montecalvario, where he dis- 
played an energy not to be expected from his age. “ After,” 
‘ he said, “his Majesty had promulgated, in the name of the 
| triune God, the constitution of the 10th of February, I had 
] various occasions to see his Majesty, and to be enabled to make 
y a request for his own interest and that of the country. His Ma- 
l jesty knew me from my having many and many a time presented 
r to him petitions having reference to the affairs of my clients, and 
is he did me the honour to call me his old frie nd. Moreover, in 
n the presence of many generals and distinguished persons, he in- 
r sisted that I should frequent the palace, which would be always 
as open to me; and never shall I forget his words, ‘ Don Saverio, 
- this house is thine—at all hours open for thee, and it will be 
aS verily a displeasure to me if thou dost not come every day. In 
e all my conversations with the King, I never spoke of myself and 
on of my position ; my prayers had all reference to the advantage of 
n his Majesty and the country. ‘Sir,’ I said on all occasions, ‘my 
ad faith is in God, in your Majesty, and in the country—God, King, 
val and people. Sir,I consider the good of your Majesty to be the same 
ed as the good of the people, and that the good of the people is the 
ith same as that of your Majesty.” The King wondered how at my 
nd age I could be so active ; and I answered, ‘Sir, God is with me ; 
ng He gives me the strength to support such labour” I had pro- 
ne mised the King, to inform him of everything which could have 
To interest for constitutional government; and out of regard to a 
the fecling of duty, often and often I told him, ‘ Sir, the alarms 
we, seen and heard, the demonstrations made without object, are fo- 
“he mented and directed by Sicilians or by agents of the old police, 
ind blindly seconded by some ill-advised youths. His Majesty 
seir agreed to this. . . . . The country was left to itself, and 
nsv to the reaction, which, daily waxing in strength, was sufficiently 
s to active to spread the perfidious belief that the King was behaving 
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with bad faith. . . . These rumours increased, and I felt it a 
matter of conscience to mention them to the King ; wherefore, 
frankly I told him the report which was current, and I forgot 
not to point out the sad results which could arise thence. His 
Majesty, full of just anger, raising his hand as high aloft as he 
could, and keeping his eyes moving from heaven to me, said with 
animated speech, ‘ Don Saverio, the constitution I have sworn to, 
and I will keep it. If it had not been my wish to give it, [ would 
not have given it’ . . . Every time his Majesty saw me, he 
spoke of Carlo Poerio as of the best, of the most virtuous, and the 
most devoted man whom he had amongst his subjects. Of me 
he likewise spoke to Poerio with the most flattering praise ; and 
on all occasions his Majesty spoke a deal of good both of me and 
of Poerio. Meanwhile, Poerio is now in chains, and [ am under- 
going capital judgment! How many observations could one 
make! But evil times and circumstances prevent the fathoming 
of things which regard us, and all I say is, Domine aufer impie- 
tatem a vultu regis.”' In these simple words there lies an elo- 
quence which must pierce every conscience to the quick. The 
condemnation of Barberisi, after his defence, was a matter of 
necessity. It was true that he had rendered great services to 
his country by repressing disturbances in Apulia, through his 
personal influence, and that he had only returned thence to 
Naples late on the evening of the 13th of May. ‘The audacity 
of his speech exacted revenge; and accordingly this man, so 
illustrious and so venerable, was condemned to the ignominious 
death of a traitor,’-—a punishment which was commuted into per- 
petual imprisonment in the Ergastolo, where, after ten days, he 
died. 

On 8th of October 1852, five of the accused were set pro- 
visionally at liberty. But, as if the Court felt loath to see the 
work of prosecution at an end, and wished to reserve matter for 
future employment, it declared itself as yet unable to come to 
any decision with regard to five prisoners, whom it ordered to be 
consequently kept in prison till further proof might be obtained 
about their guilt. After three years of mock trial, a court coun- 
tenancing open perjury and encouraging the falsest evidence, 
confesses itself unable to concoct even the semblance of a cas 
against certain prisoners. The Court remanded them. 

Amongst the five prisoners remanded, there were the lawyer 
Jacovelli and the surgeon Mollica. Jacovelli not only attacked 
the evidence brought against him with the close reasoning of one 


1 Atti e Documenti, pp. 140-42. 

* This consists in proceeding to the scaffold barefoot, and clothed in a black 
robe, with a black veil over the face; while across the breast there is written 10 
large letters, “ Behold the impious man.” 
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accustomed to detect fallacy, but he established, by the most 
irrefutable evidence, his doings, hour by hour, during the night of 
the 14th and the day of the 15th, on which, as he was returning 
home, he was wantonly wounded by the soldiery. Even Angelillo 
was unable to say a word against the witnesses he brought for- 
ward, amongst whom were the celebrated astronomer De Gas- 
paris, and Capocci, Director of the Royal Observatory at Capo di 
Monte. Jacovelli had, however, not only confined himself to 
prove incontestably his innocence, he had also brought the most 
explicit accusations, tending to establish the fact, that police 
agents had designedly prepared the outbreak on the 15th of 
May. The statements he made were direct and unequivocating: 
he asserted certain things to have happened,—gave every detail 
about their event,—indicated by name the witnesses of each, 
amongst whom were persons of the rank of the Marchese Sersale 
and the Duke of Salandra, and, in vain, earnestly desired the 
Court to command their presence, that they might be interrogated 
and confronted with him. Such imperturbable persistence in not 
acquiescing in wrong was not to be allowed impunity; and 
the Government removing Morelli from the Presidency of the 
Court as a mark of its displeasure at Jacovelli’s reprieve, ap- 
pointed, in his place, Governa, who at the Court of Sta. Maria di 
Capua had earned for himself an iniquitous renown. One in- 
stance of this man’s conduct will stamp his character. While 
presiding at the trial of those who were accused of having in- 
tended to destroy the telegraph at Aversa on the 15th of May, 
he condemned one Girolamo Frangenti of Sessa, a man advanced 
in lite and much respected by his neighbours, to five and twenty 
years of irons, without any evidence except the bare mention of 
a person with the initials G. F. in a letter written by one of the 
prisoners. Governa forthwith inaugurated his elevation by or- 
dering a fresh trial of Jacovelli and Mollica by the Grand Court, 
when, in obedience to his instigation, upon the sel/-same evidence, 
which, after three years’ examination,*had just been grudgingly 
confessed insufficient for any sort of conviction, these unfortunate 
men were condemned to twenty-five years of chains, and 
Governa reaped the reward of his judicial assassination by being 
promoted to the important post of Prefect of Police. 

Let it not be supposed that we have dwelt a: such length on 
the cause of the 15th of May because it is sin yular in its atro- 
cious nature. We have specially dwelt on it because of’ the 
great interest attached to its subject and its victims; for the cir- 
cumstances of its iniquities are common to all political prosecu- 
tions in Naples. Not one of the many which have been in- 
stituted can probably bear scrutiny without revealing matter to 
shock the simplest feeling of right; while their number bafiles 
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calculation. Around this cause of the 15th of May alone, three 
or four monstrous prosecutions stand clustered, as about their 
parent-stem,—all of them equally false and outrageous. One of 
these, the trial of Poerio and others for an imaginary act, has 
been rendered notorious through Mr Gladstone. ‘Another is the 
cause of the 5th of September, when a number of most peaceable 
and respected persons were tried for treason, whose only crime 
consisted in having cried, Long live the King and Constitution, on 
the day of the first prorogation of the Ch: unbers, i in opposition to 
a mob of Lazzaroni who shouted in favour of an absolute sove- 
reign. ‘This incident was the cause of forty-seven persons ap- 
pearing in Court on the 4th of August 1851—that is, after three 
years of arbitrary and close confinement—to be tried on the 
charge of having conspired to overthrow the Government, their 
vociferous applause of which, as legally instituted and then actually 
in existence, had been the cause of their arrest. 

On the 26th of August, the Court sentenced twenty-five 
of the accused to imprisonment in chains for periods varying 
from seven to twenty-five years; while it ordered the rest to be 
remanded for second trial, although the public prosecutor him- 
self had demanded the provisional liberation of the latter. Two 
boys of fifteen having been brought forward by Paliotti, a police 
spy, who was one of the witnesses, ingenuously said, that they 
had been instructed by him what to depone. Navarra, furious 
at the confession, had them locked up for a couple of days in 
the prison of the Vicaria, when, on their persisting in the same 
story, he put them for a week in solitary confinement. Another 
witness, Luigi Crasta, having borne testimony that he saw 
Raffaele Valerio active in the crowd on the d: ay in question, th e 
latter proved, by the records of the police, th: at he was then al- 
ready in prison ; whereupon Navarra came to the rescue of the 
abashed informer, by the suggestion that he had probably meant 
to speak of another prisoner called Pasquale Valerio; and upon 
the witness’s affirmative answer, in spite of counsel’s vehement 
opposition, he commanded the prisoner to stand up, thereby 
affording Crasta the opportunity of becoming, for the first time, 
acquainted with the features of the person to whose identity he 
swore! On the 29th January 1849, the constitution being then 
not only not abolished, but in as full existence as it ever ob- 
tained, a large body of citizens celebrated the anniversary of the 
public demonstration which had induced the King to grant the 
statute of the 10th February, by making it a holiday, which 
they spent, as is the usual habit on such occasions in that clima ate, 
by walking about the streets, when an armed force met them 
in the Toledo, and as many as could be seized were imprisoned. 
The case, even in spite of Neapolitan perjury, proved so utterly 
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frivolous, that after two years the Court acquitted thirty-two of 
the accused ; when, impossible as it must almost be for any person 
to believe such an iniquity, it yet happened that they all remained 
immured at the will of the Executive. 

All the cases hitherto mentioned have happened in Naples ; 
but it must not, therefore, be thought that the courts of the 
Capital have the monopoly of political prosecution. Such an idea 
would give a very false notion of the extent of Neapolitan injus- 
tice: every province is under the rod of calumnious defamation 
—every high court has been the scene of monster trials—every 
jail is choked with innocent victims, treated with terrible cruelty. 

A certain Government official, Luigi Carloni, accused about 
thirty inhabitants of the village of Autrodoco, in the province of 
the Abruzzi, as members of a secret society, which was said to 
hold its meetings in the Father Guardian’s room of the convent 
of the Padri Osservanti. This happened in May 1849, when 
the district was under military law ; and consequently the prison- 
evs, to the number of twenty, amongst whom were five brothers 
Castrucci, the own nephews of the informer, were brought before 
a court-martial, and condemned to from twenty to twenty-four 
years’ imprisonment in chains as members of some sect, neither the 
name nor tlie object of which were ever mentioned. Soon after 
this, the other accused, including the Father Guardiano and the 
Gindice de Pace, were arrested; and, as martial law had been 
removed in the meanwhile, the case came before the special 
Court of the province at Aquila. Now this last batch included 
those whom the informer declared to be the chiefs of the plot; 
and yet even a special court, after examining every tittle of 
evidence, was obliged to pronounce the existence of the secret 
society a falsehood, and entirely to acquit the prisoners. The 
victims of the court-martial consequently petitioned that the 
same measure of justice which had been meted out to their com- 
rades might be extended likewise to them, who had never been 
accused of anything but partial complicity in a design, now proved 
to be an invention; whea the only answer given to the just ap- 
plication was, an order to remove them from the jail in which 
they had been hitherto confined, to the foul Bagni of Nisida 
and Procida, where they still are immured at this present ume. 
This incredible piece of infamy has its parallel case in every 
town in the kingdom. 

No province showed more political spirit than Calabria, and 
nowhere did the Government encounter more difficulty in bend- 
ing the judges to its iniquitous desires. At Reggio, a petty 
officer in command of a simple guard having caused three 
well-known and respectable tradesmen of the town to be shot, 
on the pretence that they were Messinese in disguise, as they 
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landed in the harbour, on return from a business visit to the 
neighbouring village of Kagnara, the public prosecutor Alba- 
rella_ took Foe. to bring him before a court of justice, when 
General Nunziante m: ade a strong report in favour of his sub- 
ordinate, which caused the prosecution to be quashed, while 
Albarella was summoned to Naples, and deprived of his office. 
Soon an accusation was got up against him and others, as 
guilty of conspiracy against the Government; but, having 
luc kily got information of what was brewing, he, along with 
most of the accused, succeeded in esc: aping out of the kingdom 
before the order for arrest was carried out. After six years of 
investigation, during which, suffering and desolation had been 
introduced into many a ruined and bereaved family, the Court, 
on the 28th December 1854, declared that there was no evidence 
that sufficed to institute a prosecution, and ordered therefore the 
depositions on hand to be preserved until additional information 
might be obtained, while it demanded that the warrants of arrest 
should not be suspended. Furthermore, as it was well known 
that many persons who had hitherto baftled the search of the 
police were still within the country, General Nunziante em- 
ployed the infamous trick of a proclamation, calling on all to 
return home with confidence in his promise of a royal pardon, 
which was broken as soon as he found his victims within 
his grasp. Amongst those who, wearied by a life of outlawry, 

left the hiding-places which wide-spread sympathy had safely 
provided, and, to their own destruction, trusted their sovereign’s 
word, was Domenico Muratori, nearly eighty years of age, who 
had formerly filled the high office of Intendente of this very 
province. Seized by Nunziante’s orders, he was thrown into the 
Castle of Reggio, where, falling soon ill, he died without having 
been allowed even the boon of taking leave of his children. 

We have hitherto restricted ourselves to pointing out how the 
simplest justice is daily violated by the persecution of innocent 
persons, without taking into consideration the prevalent reports 
as to fearful sufferings inflicted, not only on those already con- 
demned, but, as a means of coercion, on those who are merely 
imprisoned on suspicion. Upon no point has the Neapolitan 
Government shown itself more sensitive than on that of these 
cruelties ; and yet, in spite of its protestations, we are forced to 
the conviction, that the treatment habitually experienced by its 
prisoners is as Outrageous to the commonest feelings of humanity, 
as the prosecutions themselves are contrary to justice. In the 
Official Journal of Sicily, of the 8th April 1857, a vehement but 
most clumsy refutation was inserted, which quoted the testi- 
monies of three Poles to the great humanity of the prison 
arrangements inspected by them, as well as to the denial of the 
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prisoners ever to have been put to any suffering, when questioned 
by them. Now, why, when the Neapolitan Government could 
find so many respectable witnesses amongst its own subjects— 
men whose characters would have been a pledge for their word 
—it should seek the testimony of strangers, whose names and 
existence are so obscure as to baffle inquiry, becomes a matter of 
grave suspicion in the presence of the overwhelming evidence 
which is on hand for the truth of the reports. We shall not 
hack our belief in them by the recital of individual cases, known 
to us on authority which, if named, would at once carry with it 
conviction, because imperative discretion would necessitate the 
omission of details which, while they would impose silence on all 
contradiction, would likewise enable the Government to suspect 
the source of information, and expose the givers thereof to its 
vengeance. The fact of Neapolitan brutality amounting to tor- 
ture, in the full sense of the word, unfortunately requires no such 
special information for its proof—it stands chronicled in official 
documents. On the 10th of May 1851 a petition was sent to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, by ecclesiastics imprisoned 
for political reasons in the prison of San Francisco, which con- 
tains the following heart-rending appeal against the destitution 
they were made to suffer. “It was the custom in this establish- 
ment to grant the daily sum of six grani (not quite threepence) 
to each priest, under the pompous denomination of allowance. 
That we might not appear unruly and greedy, we for a long 
while kept silence about this allowance, which would not have 
sufficed for the sustenance of the lowest animal. From day to 
day we hoped to see the end of the cruel persecution we are 
made to undergo, and supplied meanwhile our wants by means 
of such aid as our families were able to give us. But alas! this 
(etention has been protracted during several years, and has at 
last exhausted our means. It is impossible for us to live any 
longer ; and we are reduced to this point, that we must resign 
ourselves to die of hunger. We have felt it more than ever to be 
now our duty to protest in defence of our outraged dignity. We 
claim the respect due to our sacred character, ‘and we do so with 
the more earnestness, as we feel ourselves to be wholly free from 
blame—to be wholly innocent. Yes, Eminence, we say it with 
unflinching assurance—we are innoc ake since, with the exception 
of a few individuals, all those who are, or who have been, locked 
up here, have either been acquitted after solemn investigation, or 
have been kept here without avowed reason, merely through per- 
secution on the part of the police, while they ought: to be she Itered 
from calumny, and even suspicion.”! This petition bore the fol- 


‘The whole of this petition will be found in M. Chatenet’s pamphlet, “ Le 
Roi de Naples,” pp. 40-42. 
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lowing signatures :—Vincenzo Caporale, canon and ex-rector of 
the College of Lamiano; Guiseppe Varriale, confessor and rector; 
Francesco Mistico, canon; I. Battafarano, priest; M. d’ Ambra, 
do.; Raffaele Lanzono, do.; G.-Gauzzi, Doctor in Theology; L. 
Romano, priest; N. Marino, missionary; G. Tedeschi, priest ; 
G. Magaldi, do.; M. Basile, missionary ; G. Potenza, canon ; G. 
Barberi, priest; M. de Blasio, do.; A. Scarciacavalli, do.; G. 
Morelli, do. ; A. Miscia, do.; J. Candela, do.; F. X. Scarpino, 
do.; L. Lauzella, do.; S. Pizano, Doctor in Canon Law. 

Should any still hesitate to place implicit reliance on these 
statements as being ev parte, and addressed to one whose position 
did not necessarily make him so acquainted with the truth as 
must deter from all attempt at imposition, such considerations 
will be at once removed by the fact, that a similar document 
was fearlessly presented, on the 22d of the same month, to the 
Criminal Court of Naples, without eliciting from it any special 
notice. These sad complaints, moreover, obtain fearful confirma- 
tion in an account of the sufferings endured by prisoners at 
Montesarchio, which was transmitted by some of their friends 
through our Legation to the English Government, and printed 
amongst the papers recently 1: id before Parli: senent. 

The apps alling picture of suffering set forth in these papers sur- 
passes, in its repulsive hues, the simpler torture of Middie Age 
dungeons ; and yet, hecause i in this case torment is ingeniously 
inflicted by subtler means than the tangible rack or thumb- 
screw of olden times, the Neapolitan Government, relying on a 
play of words, indignantly protests, with impious invocation of all 
that is most sacred, against the calumnious libels which accuse it 
of habitual recourse to torture. It is, however, a fact, that sufler- 
ing is habitually used, not only as a punishment for those who, 
rightly or wrongly, are at all events condemned, but also as a 
means to extort a wished-for confession from prisoners before they 
are brought to trial; and, consequently, whatever difference there 
may be in the mode of applying such means between the govern- 
ments of the Middle Ages and that of Naples in our time, it re- 
mains established that it is still pursued; for unrefuted evidence 
to that effect was given in open court, on the trial of the lawyer 
Mignogne, the last great public scandal perpetrated, and which 
is the more outrageous as having been openly and insultingly 
performed in the face of Europe after the Congress of Paris. 
Mignogne, a man of most moderate opinions and respect able con- 
duct, having been denounced as engaged in a conspiracy for 
bringing Murat on the throne by one Pierro, a spy, whose worth- 
lessness was thoroughly revealed ‘during the proceedings, was, after 
a year’s detention, at last brought to trial. On the very first day 
he made a statement of the treatment he had undergone at the 
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hands of the police; how he had been insulted, beaten, and spit 
upon ; and how, by order of the Commissary ‘of Police, he had 
received fifty blows, in order to induce him to acknowledge the 
authenticity of certain forged documents. We could cite many 
such cases, and espec ially one where, for no other offence than a 
simple remark against the justice of some investigatory proceed- 
ings, the prisoner was subjected to such be ating, by order of the 
police, that he died in consequence. We have, however, yet one 
document which reveals to us a glimpse at atrocities transcending 
all that has hitherto been indicated. A citizen of Palermo, 
present at the capture of the Police Office in 1848, made the 
following deposition as to what he saw there, the credibility of 
which is supported by further testimony, and the fact that the 
document was considered worthy of insertion in the Blue Book 
printed in 1849 :— 
“ PALERMO, Jan. 20th, 1848. 

* On the 20th instant, passing by the Largo Santo Domenico, I was 
stopped by a number of people who stood before the Police Office, at 
the head of which was one Silvestri, and now there is Arini. ‘To my 
great horror, I found what follows: Fresh bones, living blood, flesh 
und human limbs spread about a secret chamber; and several instru- 
ments of torture and a trap-door were there, that indicated a human 
slaughter-house. . . . 2... 

(Signed) “G. Oppo.” ! 

Mr Lyon, owner of the yacht “Fair Rosamond,” and who was 
sent with despatches to Admiral Parker, testifies, in his report to 
Lord Napier, that having visited the Police Office in question, he 
“found the secret door as described ; also the small inner apart- 
ment containing the niches or shelves in which the skeletons 
were found, and the place as described. The bones and parts of 
human bodies had been removed, as many days had elapsed 
since the office had been taken.” Lord Napier moreover — 
in his despatch to Lord Palmerston, of February 7th, 1848, that 
Captain Key, of H.M. ship “Bull-dog,” at that time at fadine, 
believed in the truth of these statements. 

The Neapolitan Government has pretended to refute the cal- 
culations made as to the amount of persons involved in political 
prosecutions and subjected to penalties, by the publication of so- 
called Official Returns. The credibility of these is, however, utterly 
destroyed by such barefaced and bungling falsehoods as the 
setting down, for instance, in some province es of actually mere 
liberations than ac :knowledged accusations ; while, —— one 
even be willing to put faith in them as far as they », thev are 
vet avowedly imperfect, as only enumerating legal gto a lies a= 


' Correspondence respecting the Affairs of Naples and Sicily in 1848-9, p. 96. 
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tions, while hundreds, and even thousands, are undergoing the 
horrors of the most terrible imprisonment, although acquitted, 
or not tried. The province of Teriamo, the smallest in the 
kingdom, with not more than 200,000 inhabitants, counted in 
1851 above 2000 political exiles and pr “moment tom 200 of 
whom were in chains. Leopardi, who was himself an inmate 
of San Francisco, the hospital specially allotted for political 
prisoners in the capital, shows that between March 1849 and 
1852 no less than 4684 prisoners were admitted, amongst 
whom were 375 ecclesiastics. Moreover, a statistical table, 
inserted in the Oficial Journal of the 26th September 1851, 
makes the following remarkable admission as to the condem- 
nations pronounced by the special courts alone during the two 
preceding years : 794 were in irons, it says, besides 86 priests, 
who were exempted from wearing the chate, to which they 
had been sentenced; 765 were in confinement, by which is 
meant close imprisonment ; 1132 were relegated mostly to desert 
islands ; 164 were exiled, and 1500 visited with inferior punish- 
ments. The correctional judges are there acknowledged to have 
despate thed, during the same period, no less than 42,670 prose- 
cutions for infraction of public order, while the military courts 
in existence at that time are not even alluded to. Since 1851 
things have not improved; there has been no sort of amnesty to 
empty the prisons of their old tenants, while the spirit of perse- 
cution has been unrelaxed. In all the Government tables we 
have seen, there is, moreover, a most audacious omission with 
regi ard to the prisone rs in Sic ily, who are altogether pé assed over. 
Not only are the dungeons on that island choked to repletion, 
but it is the common habit of the police arbitrarily to transport 
obnoxious individuals to the desert islands that stud its coast, 
where they are exposed to the most abject destitution, being 
often without any shelter but such as they may find in the 
caverns of the rocks. 

The exaspers ation of the Sicilians has grown in intensity since 
the sanguinary repression of their rebellion. Sm: wting under 
the sting of a defeat, doub ly galling from its unexpected event, 
they are animated with downright hatred of King Ferdinand, 
so that the state of Sic ‘ily may be likened to that of a fettered 
lion panting to spring upon ‘his jailor. Everything has been 
done to outrage and wound the feelings of the people; and even 
Filangieri, although Sicily may be said to have been his gift, was 
treated by the King with characteristic ingratitude, and de- 
prived of his governorship, as soon as he wisely urged to make 
some better use of time than to devote it merely to disciplinary 
castigation. Yet Filangieri, in spite of his illustrious name, 
which deserved to be for ever coupled with justice and legality, 
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and of that sagacity which inclined him to think of more than 
the revenge of the hour, was not a ruler whose conscience re- 
coiled from wrong. One instance will suftice to characterise his 
wanton disregard of right; and still his sway is now looked to 
as light by the Sicilians, in comparison to what they since have 
undergone. On the evening of the 27th of January 1850, there 
was an abortive attempt made at a rising in the Piazza della 
Fiera Vecchia in Palermo, which, being unsupported by any 
movement on the part of the people, ended of itself as soon as 
begun. Far from the scene of action, and after everything was 
over, some patrolling police arrested six men, not together but 
separately. Their names were Giuseppe Garofolo, Vincenzo 
Mondini, Ajello, Domenico Caldara, Giuseppe Garzilli, and 
Paolo Deluca. On the following morning, Filangieri convoked 
a court-martial, and sent the six prisoners to be tried by it; at 
the same time transmitting a letter, in which the following pas- 
sage occurs: “ The criminals I send you for trial are to have the 
punishment of death, which is to be fulfilled to-day, according to 
the third degree of public example,’ in the Piazza della Fiera 
Vecchia, where the revolutionary outbreak began in 1848, and 
where the second attempt was made.” No sort of evidence was 
brought to prove that any of these men had been seen to take 
part in the disturbance of the day before ; they had been arrested 
in distant streets, and no arms, or any other indications, had 
been found on them; and yet not only were they condemned to 
death, but the sentence was so hurried that their counsel's 
harangue was cut short by the arrival of those who were to 
escort them to the place of execution, while they were not even 
allowed to take the sacrament, on the plea of want of time. 
After this interruption, Filangieri caused the inquiry into the 
events of the 27th of January to continue in its usual form be- 
fore the Grand Court; and although he packed it according to 
choice, and summoned from Syracuse a certain Noce, notorious 
for his corrupt servility, to be its president, it pronounced, by 
six votes against two, that there had been no conspiracy, but 
merely a casual turmoil, while it utterly failed to establish the 
complicity of the six condemned even in the latter. 

A country blessed by bountiful Providence with every beauty 
and every store of wealth within the compass of nature, but 
whose growth is violently stunted by the oppression of wilful 
tyranny,—a people frugal and good, docile in temper, and lovingly 
trustful in disposition ; moreover, gifted with an intelligence of 
surpassing aptitude and readiness,—this people, sought to be 
systematically corrupted and diverted from probity and _ self- 
respect, without even, at such a price, being sure to obtain the 


1 That is the death of traitors. 
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privilege of enjoying its day of dishonour free from those molesta- 
tions with which wanton cruelty now torments it at every turn, 
—these are the elements of that situation in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies which appeal for vengeance to mankind at large. It 
behoves Englishmen, moreover, to remember, that besides the 
impulse of human sympathies, there are also special and cogent 
reasons of national policy which should spur them to such active 
interest in the state of that country, as has been publicly mani- 
fested on the part of our Government by acts whereby it stands 
committed beyond regress. Under these circumstances, it is 
right to form a clear notion both of what lies within the scope of 
our national policy, as of what those with whom we have become 
connected may desire from us. 

We are not a military nation; the project of continental 
conquest is repugnant to us, for it would thrust us into posi- 
tions wholly unsuited to our habits. What we require is free 
breathing room for the representatives of our commercial enter- 
prise. We must, therefore, watch that the high roads of the 
world’s intercourse remain free, combat every attempt at ex- 
clusive empire, from whatever quarter it may come, and find our 
true interests furthered by the assured independence of nations 
within their natural limits. Nowhere is it more necessary that 
our influence be unimpaired than in the Mediterranean, which 
is a maritime highroad, enabling us to reach inland Austria, 
circulate freely through the Levant, and penetrate into the re- 
cesses of Russian hiding-places. But, if the Mediterranean is 
thus the position of all positions in Europe which it is the most 
necessary for us to maintain free from foreign domination, the 
king dom of the Two Sicilies, from its central situation and re- 
sources, is that country of all others on its shores whose good 
fellowship and independence are to{is of the most vital import- 
ance. ‘This is so plain a truth, that, in ignorance of our habits, 
a settled belief exists on the Continent that we aim at the con- 
quest of Sicily, although, were there a shadow of truth in the 
supposition, we might long ago have obtained it. What im- 
mense help we can derive from the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
and how great the injury its unfriendliness can cause us, is ren- 
dered evident by events in the French and Russian wars. In 
the former instance, our fleets were mainly enabled to achieve 
their successes by the positions afforded them through the ready 
resource of Ne: apolit: in harbours and supplies : while during the 
late war, the malignant ill-will of the king signally crippled our 

strength, by withholding from us, during months of the most 
precious importanc e, those nec SSAry stores, which he preferred 
to see rotting in granaries to his own people's loss, rather than 
permit their « exportation to their and our common Lonel. In- 
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dependently of these grounds of general policy, which must 
make us anxious to be on good terms with the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, the events of our former connection with it have 
put us in an exceptional position, which not only gives us a right, 
but in a manner imposes on us a positive duty, to watch its 
welfare and protect its subjects from oppression.? 

In spite, however, of England’s inactivity when the Sicilian 
constitution was wantonly violated—a constitution which, in 
1814, she had pledged herself to uphold—popular predilection 
for her was not laid aside in Naples. The Liberal party, con- 
scious that she could not be expected to volunteer a revolutionary 
crusade, comforted itself with the belief that her co-operation 
would be granted as soon as some legal recognition of its de- 
mands by the King should afford a proper plea for interference, 
in the event of its being afresh violated. Now, since 1848, this 
standing-ground of recognised right has been acquired, and all 
the efforts of the Liberals have since then been directed, not 
towards any conquest, but towards the vindication of that which 
has been solemnly pronounced their own by the highest author- 
ity in the land. They do not even ask for any material change 
in the existing code of laws, which is excellent, and barely re- 
quires the slightest modification to be in unison with constitu- 
tional government. The sum total of their demands is, the re- 
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quest to have those institutions put in practice which are pre- 
scribed by Neapolitan law, and would ensure the observance of 
a jurisprudence long ago conceded, but now violated every day. 
The vindication of legality—not only moral but written—is 
the rallying principle of Neapolitan Liberals, and their war-cry, 
the Constitution of 1848, spontaneously bestowed, solemnly sworn 
to, and never abrogated. Amongst the papers laid before Par- 
liament with reference to the recal! of our Legation, there is an 
enclosure in Mr Petre’s dispatch of the 10th of August 1856, 
which deserves careful perusal as the deliberate profession of 
faith and views of the Constitutional party, which, it must be 
borne in mind, is not merely a section of the opposition, but the 
embodiment of the whole intelligence of the country. A Re- 
publican party does not exist in Naples; and if the Muratists 
have grown to be more than a knot of plotters, they have only 


"In the Memorandum published by Lord Hatesbury, on the evacuation of 
Sicily by our troops, and which bears date of 20th October 1814, it is express!y 
stated, that England, on the invitation received to that purpose, “ became the 
protectress and the support of the new constitution ;” while it is publicly de- 
clared, that, “in any temperate and prudent modification of the Government, 
England would willingly lend that aid and support which it may be in her 
power to afford,” and that “she exacts only as a condition of this assistance 
that it be done by the Parliament itself, and that it be accomplished in a legal 
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and constitutional manner! 
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quite recently attained the semblance of a party through the 
partial accession of some Constitutionalists, dejected at the waver- 
ing attitude of England, and who, there fore, feel inclined to 
throw themselves into the arms of a leader avowedly ready to 
come to the rescue. In this remarkable document, attention is 
first drawn to the fact, that the present abnormal state of the 
kingdom is caused by deliberate transgressions of legality on the 
part of the King. “ What Piedmont has lately been under the 
necessity of conquering by means of its Parliament,” it is stated, 
“ and at the expense of its amicable relations with the Court of 
Rome, Naples accomplished fifty years ago... . Thus it was that 
the Reform movement of 1847, which expressed a tendency 
towards progress in the rest of Italy, could in the kingdom of 
Naples only express a tendency towards consolidation and guar- 
antees. What elsewhere had yet to be obtained and sanctioned 
by law, in Naples had only to be secured by fact. The reforms 
existed ; the practice of the administration had only to be placed 
in conformity with them.” Having then drawn a picture of the 
contradiction between prescription and reality in the country, 
it continues,—* What is the practical solution of such a compli- 
cated state of things? Where are the elements of the future 
existence and repose of this important portion of Italy to be 
found? Reason and public opinion are fully agreed on this 
point. Now, as in 1847, it is a question of guarantees, not of 
reform. If the civil and political conditions of society in the 
kingdom of Naples have grown, de facto, infinitely worse since 
1847, de jure, they have considerably bettered. The — 
which at that period was to be sought for in concessions, or in a 
revolution, now exists in all the ple nitude and force of es strict- 
est legality. The Constitution of the 10th of February 1848, 
sanctioned and irrevocably sworn to by the King, has passed into 
the public law of the kingdom, and forms the complement, and, 
as it were, the sanction, of the entire system of the Neapolitan 
laws in general. ... The cessation of arbitrary power, and the 
execution of the law, such is the motto of the honest and enlight- 
ened portion of the people in the kingdom of Naples, and that 
portion includes the great mass of its inhabitants. . . . It is useless 
to disguise the fact—the sole positive obstacle to the realisation 
of the Constitution in Naples resides in regions which, in the 
normal state of things, the influence of diplomacy alone can 
reach, and the interests of Europe conquer without a revolution.” 

The events which have characterised the Government since 1848 
are, in public opinion, so intimately associated with the King, 
that he himself is the “ sole positive obstacle” to improvement ; 
and it would be vain to hope for the restoration of confidence 
without his abdication in favour of his son. Still this is a de- 
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mand which involves no principle; the sovereignty remains in 
the rightful family, anda change, which must come in the course 
of nature, is merely hastened, while, by this one concession, that 
solution of the situation is attained which alone can assure the 
natural requirements of England, and, at the same time, the 
patriotic aspirations of the people of the Two Sicilies, both as 
members of an independent state and as Italians. Tt is the 
earnest wish of England, as repeatedly expressed, that the union 
between Naples and Sicily under one sovereign should not be 
dissolved ; for its disruption would be attended with feelings of 
animosity, which could not but introduce lasting elements of 
discord into the policy of the Courts of N: aples and Palermo 
towards each other, while they would rend the south ug! Italy 
asunder, and necessarily annihilate the probability of a strong 
and national government in that region, whose consistent inde- 
pendence would enable it to defy foreign domination, and thus 
become to us such an ally as we there require. If these general 
crounds have always made us anxious for the maintenance of 
the union, they must be much stre ngthened since recent circum- 
stances have put Prince Murat in so prominent a position as a 
Pretender, that if a revolution should, indeed, violently compass 
a change of dynasty, he has a good chance of becoming king of 
the continental portion of the realm, while in Sicily he would 
never be accepted, so that the separation of the two countries is 
inevitable, if matters are allowed to go so far. The Sicilians, 
who would find it consonant to their interests to arrange mat- 
ters with their present rightful sovereign, although King of 
Naples, on the basis of their old constitution, would utterly 
scout the thought of being taken in tow by the Neapolitans, and 
handed over to their new sovereign as a necessary part of his 

possessions. If the dynasty chanced to be overthrown, they 

would forthwith assert that independence, the recognition of 
_ h they would exact even from a Bourbon king of Naples, 

by the election of a sovereign of their own. And if the strong 
feel ling entertained by the Sicilians against amalgamation with 
Nap les might, perhaps, be got over by the common choice of a 
Piedmontese prince, the accession of ‘Murat is the thing of all 
others to fan the sontleunes of separation in their breas st; for it 
awakens the national recollection how his father was steadily 

baftied in his attempts to reduce them to the same — tion as 
the Neapolitans. The establishment of Murat in Naples is, 
moreover, the introduction of a dynasty which, should it succeed 
in ms untaining itself, must be as fatal to It: uly as obnoxious to 
England. New and young, it will be driven to win its recogni- 
tion from public opinion by a policy of its own, and a manifesta- 
tion of its power ; but as the true policy and power of an Italian 
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state should tend to the emancipation of Italy from Austrian 
rule, and as this tendency is, for the present, most completely 
expressed by Piedmont, which, from its position and conduct, 
has become the temporary leader of the Peninsula, therefore the 
Murat dynasty, in order to prevent itself from being absorbed in 


the vortex of Italianism, and drawn along as a mere follower of 


Piedmont, will be pushed into counterbalancing the attrac- 
tion of the latter by the introduction of a-foreign element of sup- 
port, in the absence of any national one of its own. This foreign 
element will be France ; and Muratism in Naples is thus tanta- 
mount to the enthronement of a tributary dependent on a new 
lord paramount from the one hitherto enjoying the suzerainty ; 
and its effect will be the division of Italy into a northern and a 
southern camp, the former the embodiment of national feeling 


and patriotism, the latter, of a necessity, as much the vassal of 


France as ever any of the present states is that of Austria, with 
this amount of increased disadvantage to us, as is contained in 
the different importance between the maritime position of Naples 
and the inland one of Lombardy, and in the substitution of the 
venturesome spirit of French influence for the decrepit timidity 
of Austrian counsel. Relief from present physical suffering, 
through the accession of the dynasty of Murat, would therefore 


have to be bought at the sacrifice of those large schemes of 


national unity which are the vital element of Italian politics, 
and have been seized upon by the public opinion of the country 
with a singleness of purpose and energy that give the best hopes 
for the future. If the geographical site of Naples were indeed 
different, then, perhaps, one might think it possible for the house 


of Murat to compete with that of Savoy for the championship of 
Italy, thus producing a beneficial rivalry during the period of 


strugele for independence ; but, as it is, this is rendered impos- 
sible. Piedmont is not likely to be able to consolidate the 
empire of Italy as an acquisition; Naples, as a state, will be, 
however, much less able to do so, and the selfish interest of a 
Neapolitan sovereign must, therefore, impel him to check the 
development of the Peninsula, which he can never hope to rule 
as his own, while its growth in independence would be a stand- 
ing menace to his separate existence. These sad and inevitable 
results of the accession of Murat to the throne of Naples would 
be rendered still more pernicious by the events which must ac- 
company the separation between Naples and Sicily; for the 
latter country would then, undoubtedly, choose a king from the 
family of Savoy, and thus envenom the unavoidable ill-feeling 
on the part of the new King of Naples at the loss of its posses- 
sion, by a personal jealousy against the military leaders of Italy, 
which, by skilful handling of human susceptibility, he might 
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even instil into the breasts of his subjects, and thereby foster the 
only chance of an Italian support for lis anti-national designs. 
The elevation of Murat to the throne of Naples is, therefore, to 
be deprecated as a most untoward event, setting up a govern- 
ment which, while it can never be called into existence without 
injury to our interest, by the establishment of French supremacy 
in regions where we require a friendly state strong enough to 
hold its own, would, likewise, introduce the poison of lasting 
ill-will between kindred communities, as, moreover, it could 
only maintain itself by cherishing, under a new form, that very 
state of anarchy and dispersion which have converted Italy into 
a hotbed of discontent, and a danger to the peace of Europe. 
All these difficulties would be at once avoided by a return to the 
Constitution ; and that this solution would be as readily accepted 
by the Sicilians as by the Neapolitans is not merely a supposi- 
tion of our own, but the conviction of men who are the leaders 
of public opinion ; while it is a historical fact, that in the flush 
of what seemed an unlimited victory, they, in 1848, were ready 
to abide by the King’s terms, as expounded by Lord Minto, 
although, at that time, the prospects of Italian unity were too 

vague to sway their consider: ations, and, consequently, nothing 
but innate moderation could have checked the separatist tenden- 
cies generally supposed to be so strong in Italy, and, above all, 
in Sicily. The Italian feeling is as keenly shared by the Sicil- 
ians as by the rest of their ‘countrymen, and, therefore, they 
anxiously ‘desire to see that solution brought about which alone 
ean relieve them from present suffering, without cre: iting a situa- 
tion fraught with imminent risk for the future of Italy. 

With noiseless but unfaltering steadiness the Liberal party in 
the kingdom of Naples has, consequently, during the last few 
vears, directed all its efforts towards denunciation of the illega- 
lity of the proceedings of Government, so as to shut it within the 
circle of its hirelings, and as it were starve it into reduction by 
cutting it off from public opinion. Having learnt through bitter 
experience their inability to conquer the King in stand-up fight, 
as long as he has the resource of an immense army and a reck- 
less body of mercenaries, while the whole power of Austria 
stands behind as a ready reserve which has never failed to hasten 
to his rescue, the Constitutionalists placed their reliance on the 
ultimately iencsbtthle might of prince iple and legality, and tried 
to abash the insolence of injustice by steadily confronting every 
fresh outburst thereof with the mirror of undeniable law. Sup- 
ported by the universal sympathy of the population, the clandes- 
tine press circulated through the country, determined through 
temperate protests against every act of arbitrary wrong, until the 
Government, foiled in all attempts to detect their authors, be- 
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came seized with fear and distrust of every one around it. It 
began to feel itself girt by an icy ring of isolation, within which 
it would perish, unless relief came from abroad ; for the unce: sing 
energy of the Op position was rapidly drilling public opinion into 
tactics fit for active operations at the proper day. This was the 
state of the kingdom when the deliberations of the Congress of 
Paris inspired the countr y with the hope of at last attaining its 
just desires. Conscious now of having won by the temper: ite 
course of their proce edings the good- will of E lurope, as publicly 
expressed through its official representativ es, the Liberals care- 
fully avoided forte iting it by indiscreet and premature action, in 
the conviction that when the great Powers of the world had once 
proclaimed an intention, they ‘would not allow a petty sovereign’s 
sullenness to bs oe that resolution which had just proved sufficient 
to coerce the might of Russia. On the King’ s refusal to listen 
to the representations made to him, they consequently aw: — 
with anxious expectation the announced arrival of the fleet; 

its presence would have proved that moral aid, which, ya re- 
peated defeats, incurred through Austrian succour after singl 
handed victory over the King, is necessary to encourage the 
people to fresh enter prise. Nor is this to be considered cowardice ; 
it is a prudence, the absence of which would amount to foolhardi- 
ness ; for against the overpowering force of numbers no courage 
can permanently command victory, while to hazard rash adven- 
ture, with the probability of a failure that must dé angerously in- 
volve thousands, would be a positive crime. The noble and un- 
hesitating declaration of Lord Clarendon, at the 22d sitting ot 
the Congress, re-awakened the ancient faith in the irresistible 
authority of English influence. It was felt that the bare pre- 
sence of the English fleet in the Neapolit an waters would not 
only inspire the energy of confidence into the breasts of the 
people, but, likewise, palsy the King’s arm; while the Constitu- 
tionalists were confident that their plans were so well m: atured, 
and public feeling so unanimous, that if the movement were 
once set agoing under such auspices, it would be accomplis shed 
without fault or incident to deprive it of that legality which they 
were well aware was a necessary condition for the, at least, moral 
co-operation of England. These just hopes have been cruelly 
disappointed. Instead of urging the simple request, that the 
law should be observed according to the prescriptions of the 
Constitution, the Western Powers made v ague represents itions 
about an “ amnesty,” and “a new system of government: ’ thus 
forsaking, of their own accord, and Without any reason, the un- 
exe eptionable standing- ground of legality for the doubtful — 
revolutionary one of sugeesti ion. A still greater fault—and o1 
which is to be especially deplored by Englishmen—was the 
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paltry and futile recall of our Legation, without any consequent 
action, when the despatch of a squadron had been announced 
with much publicity. The cause of this is well known; but, 
although the reasons for this change of purpose were weighty, 
under the complicated circumstances of our relations in other 
parts of the world, this does not excuse the unstatesmanlike in- 
discretion of having hastily engaged our political action in an 
undertaking which after-thought found at that moment to be ob- 
jectionable. As soon as intervention in Naples became a matter 
of fact, the views of France and England were found to differ. 
As it was certain that a victorious revolution would break out as 
soon as the fleets arrived in the Bay of Naples, France declared 
that it could not withhold its support from Prince Murat, while 
England naturally refused to entertain a measure so suicidal to 
her own interests, and which was not even desired by the Neapo- 
litan population. Nothing whatsoever has been consequently 
done. The loud flourish of protest on the part of the Western 
Powers was met by a sullen and impertinent rebuff, which, on 
their part, was answered by a huffy flight without exacting any 
reparation for the insult done them, or extorting any compliance 
with their demands. The impression at Naples is not one of 
mere disappointment at hopes once more deceived —a thorough 
change of feeling is beginning to come about, and a settled belief 
is spreading, that E nglish authority i is no more possessed of that 
resolute spirit as of “old, and must henceforth be no longer 
looked to for efficient da. Our moral weight—the talisman of 
our power—has wofully suffered by wavering conduct, which has 
allowed that to happen which it was believed could never h: appen, 
namely, that England would tamely put up with a slight, and 
forego the defence of her true interests, out of timid regard 
for paltry considerations. The injurious consequences of this im- 
pression on public opinion in Naples are already too apparent. 
The known reasons for England’s inactivity have raised a belief 
in the readiness of France for action; and the simpleness of the 
solution then presented, which would be accomplished by one 
bold stroke—displ: wing one king for another, who is ready at a 
moment’s call, and would bring with him all that auxiliary aid 
denied by England, is the cause that a Muratist party, which 
never existed before, is now becoming a reality. It is im- 
possible to expect nations to continue to suffer such distress as 
that now endured in Naples, and to refuse an offer of immediate 
alleviation, merely because it may not be in every sense the most 
desirable, es pecially when you withhold the necessary means for 
acqu liring any other relief. It is indeed melanc tholy to consider 
shat sad ¢ onsequences have already ensued fron n the behaviour of 
England on this occasion. Stung by despair, some of the more 
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ardent members of the Liberal party forsook that temperate line 
of conduct hitherto pursued, and rushed to seek relief in prema- 
ture and criminal undertakings, to the no small injury of’ their 
cause. Milano’s attempt on the King’s life recovered for the 
latter, to a certain degree, that sy mpathy which human feeling 
never withholds from the victim of outrage ; while Baron Benti- 
venga’s untoward revolt compromised the chances of a successful 
rising by the dismay which always accompanies the failure of an 
abortive attempt, and which was heightened by the still rasher 
undertaking of Pisacane. Still, here again the Government, as 
always, has been unable to turn even a just occasion for punish- 
ment to its right account. The crime of the assassin, and the 
political fault of a rash conspirator, have been forgotten amidst 
the tortures and illegalities wantonly perpetrated on defenceless 
men. Not only was Milano subjected to horrible torments, 
which were borne with the courage of stern fanaticism, but a 
suspicious distrust, warranted by no tittle of evidence, has caused 
the whole of his family, and a large number of the inhabitants of 
San Benedetto, his native place, to be involved in the most un- 
just persecution ; while Bentivenga, although he might have been 
with ease legally convicted of insurrection, was needlessly shot, 
with an outrageous disregard of the prescribed forms of trial. 
The leaders of public opinion in the south of Italy cling with 
stedfast patriotism to views embraced by them, in the honest 
belief that they are for the true benefit of their country, and 
which they are unwilling to fors ~~ at the temptation of inade- 
quate though immediate relief, s long as there may be the 
faintest hope for their wae realisation. Looking to the 
emancipation of Italy from foreign yoke as the great and final 
object of all their eftorts, they are loath to abandon the alliance 
of England in spite of repeated disappointments, conscious that 
the true interests of British policy in the Mediterranean go hi ind 
in hand with their own desires. The imminent solution of 
pending matters of weight must, of a necessity, speedily bring 
the yet unsettled que stion of Neapolitan politic s atresh into the 
foreground of affairs. The present situation of the case is most 
serious, for it has passed from the possib le prospect of future 
contingencies into the state of actual existence; and while the 
public feeling of the country has been worked to such a_ pitch 
by continued outrage, that one way or other it must and _ will 
obtain for itself relief from suffering, the events of the last few 
months have vigorously tended to realise the chances of an un- 
toward settlement, hitherto deemed more than problematic: al. 
For this reason, it is of the greatest imports ince that the English 
public should be made well aware how English interests in the 
Mediterranean are, at this moment, at stake in the solution of 
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the Neapolitan question, and how small and legitimate an effort 
is all that is required on our part to obtain a result at the same 
time most necessary to us and thoroughly satisfactory to the 
Italians. England has implicated herself to such an extent in 
the intervention, that, for her own honour, she is unable to let 
it drop without some show of result. It is to be, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that, in this political action, from which she can 
no more disentangle herself, her language and attitude may yet 
be such as are worthy of her ancient st: anding. Let it be well 
understood, that it is not expected of her to interfere directly 
and agoressively by force of arms, although, in the event of 
complications, she might justly prevent any threatened foreign 
invasion by a determined menace of action on her part—all that 
the Neapolitan Liberals ask for is, as England has of her own 
accord intervened in the affairs of their country, that instead of 
faltering and whispered expression of good-will or vague sug- 
cestions for ameliorations, she should unequivoc rally and officially 
declare her opinion, that the re-establishment in prac tice of the 
Constitution existing in law, is the only solution of the situation 
which she can entertain ; by which announcement, firmly and 
unhesitatingly expressed, she would forthwith 31: uly public 
opinion, and infuse into it such feeling of confidence as would 
triumph over all obstacles. Moreover, the decided expression of 


this opinion would at once disarm all those untoward Muratist 
intrigues, whose only chance of success lies in the accession of a 
party dejected at the lukewarmness of England, while the con- 
viction of her earnestness to stand by her words would arrest the 
action of Austria. England is not asked to head revolt; she is 
only asked to have the same courage to own her friends in the 
face of day, as Austria has ever had to own hers. 
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Ir cannot be doubted, that the educated mind of Scotland has 
been more largely devoted to the study of Theology than to that 
of Physical Science. Even a partial acquaintance with Scottish 
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history, and a comparatively limited knowledge of national 
literature, are sufficient to convince us of this. Not, indeed, 
that Natural Science has, during any long period since the Re- 
formation, been left unrecognised in the provision made for the 
education of the upper and middle classes of society, or that it 
has been excluded, as some have alleged, from schools and col- 
leges, from the fear that the faith of the nation might come to 
be shaken by its philosophy ; for, even from the time when the 
Reformation began to influence the Scottish Universities, up to 
our own dé ay, prominence has been given, more or less, to the 
instruction of youth, both in the highest departments of Mental 
Philosophy and of Physical Science. It is no doubt true, that 
the subjective character of much of the national Theology had, 
naturally, a very powerful reflex influence on psychological pur- 
suits; and thus the characteristic devotion to Mental Science 
might be traced to the prevalence of theological learning. Dut 
no such connection can be alleged to exist between national at- 
tainments in Doctrinal Theology and the attention which, as we 
shall show, was given at a very early period to the cultivation of 
Physical Science. Minds which found satisfaction in de: ling 
with the grand doctrines of predestinz ition, of particular election, 
and of the absolute sovereignty of God, would feel at home in 
discussions na theories of Consciousness, of Conscience, 
and of the Will; but such minds would not be natively drawn 
to objective Physical Science. Other motives must be sought 
for any provision which was made in early times for instruction 
in this branch of knowledge, and also for the partial character of 
such provision. That the attention of leading minds was turned 
to it at all, in seasons when there was so muc h, both in the con- 
dition of the Church and of the State, to draw them away from 
it, must be accounted for by the simple fact, that all who tr uly 
know God as a covenant God, will love to associate the work of 
creation with that of redemption, and to find in the Saviour of 
sinners the Creator of all things. And, if the prominence as- 
signed to it was small, we must remember that it had not in 
Scotland, in those early days, or even in more recent times, any 
attitude of supposed antagonism to the sole source of the na- 
tional Theology—the revealed Word of God. Questions of an 
ecclesiastical, of a theological, or of a politic ‘o-theological char- 
acter, were the great questions of the day ; and, like men truly 
wise in their generation, the leading men in the Church and in 
the State sought to put into the h: inds of their children weapons 
suited to the warfare to which the vy saw they were to be called. 
This must be held to be their defence in the face of any alleged 
charge of neglect of Natural Science. We are willing, however, 
tv acknowlec Ige that both the Church and the State suffered loss 
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in consequence of this partial neglect. The social progress of 
the nation was thereby retarded; and, not only did the Church 
lose much present influence over the people generally, by not 
actively helping to bring the aid of science to bear upon indus- 
trial pursuits (and thus to increase the material resources of the 
community, and consequently to put means of doing good within 
its reach), but when the time arrived at which she most needed 
that her true-hearted and accomplished children should, as in- 
structed in science, be able to meet her enemies on the scientific 
ground which they had come to choose, she discovered that, 
while she had many who were equal to every work on the old 
fields of battle, she had but few who could meet the foe on this; 
and, but for these few, she would have been overwhelmed by 
the reproaches of gainsayers. 
Few questions in historic criticism are more interesting than 
those which concern the special influences of certain sciences 
upon the social condition of a country. Theology, in its twofold 
character, as bearing witness doctrin: uly to Divine truth asa 
system, and practic: ally to its power on the moral and spiritual 
condition of those who receive it, does not seem, if it stand alone, 
to lead necessarily and immediately to social comfort, and to in- 
dustrial prosperity. But when the Church acknowledges openly 
the suitableness of the truth of God to the body as well as to the 
soul, and professes her belief that deep spirituality may consist 
with attention to material comforts, she stands forth as receiving 
the arts to her embrace, and as claiming that the results of ap- 
plied science shall be enjoyed as the gifts of Him whom she 
calls her King. Illustrations of these remarks, in the history 
of Scotland, will readily occur to our readers. There have been 
times when her testimony to some of the grandest truths of God 
was firmly held, and brightly manifested, by the holy and self- 
sacrificing lives of her people, in connection with a social condi- 
tion which will ever be reckoned a disgrace to a_ professing 
Christian community. All who are acquainted with the litera- 
ture, and especially with the p: amphlet literature, of these older 
times, and who have read this in the light of the legislative acts 
and the fiscal regulations of the period, are aware that industrial 
pursuits were all but neglected—that agriculture was in a de- 
plorable state, few of the lands being fenced, and most of the 
i held in “runrig’—that the people were generally clad in 
coarse “drugget”—that theirfood mainly consisted of oat-meal and 
sour beer, and that their dwellings were such as most men now 
would not lodge their cattle in. When John Ray, the great na- 
turalist, v isited Scotland,! he seems to have been much struck with 
the low state of civilisation, and has left usa picture of it as true 
' Itinerary, ii. (1661). 
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as it is graphic. Yet, in the midst of all this, the light of pure 
truth shone brightly out in the lives of the people, who were 
ready to testify, even by suffering, how much they loved that 
truth. With anything like general interest even in one branch 
of Natural Science, we venture to say that this state of matters 
could not have existed. And if we can now point to an im- 
proved, and an increasingly improving condition, we trace it 
mainly to the attention given by Christian men to those sciences 
which come loaded with blessing to a community, when they are 
cultivated under the smiles of the Church. This might re adily 
be still further illustrated by looking at their influence when they 
are seen dissociated from, or held to be antagonistic to, revealed 
truth. In this case, men advance into a higher civilisation, 
while they fall into a lower condition of true national strength. 
The habits are refined, but the heart is left uninfluenced. ‘Taste 
is cultivated all the more eagerly, when it is found that, not only 
can the sensuousness of man be thus gratified, but the conscience 
itself can be thrown into a life-long rest. But that nation only 
is truly strong in which the truth of God has much power. Our 
safety thus, in connection with progress in science and the 
esthetic arts, will be found in ever setting the simple truth of 
Christ alongside of these. If thus associated, they will yield 
blessing, and the cultivation of them will be encouraged by reli- 
gious men; but if not thus associated, they will increasingly in- 
terfere with the nation’s moral strength. We frankly acknow- 
ledge, then, the great loss which nations holding the Reve: aled Truth 
sustain by the neglect of those branches of science which stand 
in such intimate rel: ationship to the material and social welfare 
of the community. But we still hold, that if they obtained not 

in Scotland the prominent place which they deserved in the pro- 
vision made for the ligher education of youth, it was not because 
of blind devotion to abstract, or to merely theological pursuits, 
but simply because the demand for them did not seem urgent to 
the leading men in the Church and in the State. We confess 
to such an admiration of the men of these olden times—both on 
the score of their every-day religion, their scholarship, and their 
patriotism—that we cannot join with those who cry “naught” 
on every reference made to the past, and who hold that their 
educational arr: angements were not even worthy of the time in 
which they lived. They were not men to ove look the necessi- 
ties of their age. And as, in the light of their recorded deeds, 

we glance back on them, we cannot help reverencing those grand 
fiures which, like the shapes in Ossian’s Visions, seem all the 
greater as they glide past us in the mists of written and of tradi- 
tional history. The men of old were men of might. Our know- 
ledge of what they were in their day, leads us to conclude that, 
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other things being equal, when the time should arrive at which 
those partially neglected pursuits would be found more urgently 
needed, in connection with the highest interests of men, and 
especially with the defence of the integrity of the Bible as a re- 
velation from God, their children, who had tasted the same 
waters of life as those at which their fathers had slaked their 
thirst, and over whom those grand truths had power which had 
ossessed their fathers, and stirred them to noblest deeds, would 
“ found ready for their day, and for their day’s demand on 
them. At such a point, the strength in a long cultivated love 
for the Bible, and in familiarity with its contents, was sure to 
become manifest. When the battle for the truth was to pass 
from the field of Metaphysics into that of Physical Science, Scot- 
land was to be forward in sending forth the most powerful and 
the most thoroughly accomplished combatants. Then all men 
were to discover that, not in vain had her statesmen stood strong 
for Christ in the midst of many temptations, and not in vain had 
her Church realised an elementary system of education pervaded 
by Scripture truth, and had thus cultivated in her children a 
love for the whole Word of God. <A glance at the social and 
religious history of Scotland will show us this. When the battle 
assumed the form of a struggle for liberty in the Church or in 
the State, she had her champions, than whom no nation in the 
world could point to greater. When, after a long time of social 
inactivity and religious declension, about the middle and espe- 
cially towards the close of last century, industrial energy began 
to awaken, and religious light to break in on prevailing dark- 
ness, the first effects of this were seen in men coming forth to do 
battle with the various forms of error, which were not only sap- 
ping the foundations of political morality, but were also seeking 
to destroy all religious life. One phase of this action will readily 
occur to us in the attitude assumed to the metaphysical scepti- 
cism of Hume. The apologetical literature of that period shows 
how thoroughly equal the Church soon came to be to the work 
of defending the cause of truth, and how soon she felt that the 
mere work of defence might be left, and the war made an aggres- 
sive one. But as Hume’s works, and the host of inferior works 
to which they had given rise, had their power to hurt shaken 
or destroyed, it began to appear that the increasingly great atten- 
tion which was being given to the study of Natural Science, both 
in Britain and on the Continent, was likely to lead to contro- 
versies of a more delicate, more difficult, and, we may add, more 
dangerous kind, than those even connected with the metaphysico- 
theological discussions carried on in consequence of the able 
writings of Hume.’ These latter were, in their very nature, not 


* The English aspect of these discussions has, perhaps, been too much ove!- 
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fitted to make quick progress. They were too abstruse for the 
general population; and before they could be distilled by the 
hig ‘her intelligence of the country into the v ulgar mind, the work 
of thorough Tefut: ation had fairly begun. Besides, it is highly 
characteristic of Scotchmen in the middle ranks of life , that when 
the sound of controversies, carried on in regions into which they 

do not think themselves morally called to enter, reaches them, 
they are slow to identify themselves ons any party which may 
even seem attempting to make out a case against the Bible, or 
against the way in which, by the light of ‘aa Shorter Catechism, 
they have been accustomed to read it. For many reasons we 
rejoice in this. In questions of Physical Science, however, this 
peculiarity becomes much modified. ‘The appeal to the commu- 
nity is so directly through the senses on the phenomena on 
which great generalisations are built, that they are apt to find 
themselves pledged to these gene ralisations, without having im- 
telligently gone over the points which are held to warrant them. 

Thus the necessity for prompt attention on the part of the 
Church, when discussions in Physical Science even seem to im- 
pinge on accepted theologies? opinions. The me taphysical modes 
of attack were not left when the physical rose into view. They 
met on the common threshold of dislike of the Bible as a true 
revelation—verbal and inspired—from God; and having shaken 
hands in token that their design was one, they passed together 
over the threshold of dislike into the wks open field of ‘direct 
and avowed antagonistic action to the Scriptures. Down to our 
day they continue united.’ 

This aspect of the modern controvesy has been far too _— 
overlooked. Men are in danger of undervaluing the study o 
the higher philosophy—of decrying metaphysic ‘s—and of pe Sat o 
the study of the physical sciences all in all: We suspect that it 
will ultim: ately be found—and Chalmers is a notable example— 
looked by Scotchmen ; yet we are persuaded that an acquaintance with it 
might account for several phases of present so-called religious action in Eng- 
land. See Middleton’s Free Inquiry; Hull’s Letters; and Warburton’s Letters 
to Hurd. 

' And their influence continues to be felt, though in forms under which it is 
not very easy to discover the original combatants. We all know the powertul 
influence which the scepticism of this period had upon German theology; and 
we know, too, the influence of the latter on the theological literature of Britain. 
The interaction has been decided, and the fruits cross our paths in every p yhy- 
sico-theological discussion. The reins were laid on the neck of speculation, 
and very soon the whole Bible was dealt with in a way which soon found its 
histories to be mythen und saagen—mere myths and lege nds—and its doctrines 
to be only the intuitions of the highly developed man. This view of the 
earliest Scripture history seems gaining influence. Some, with Professor Powell, 
say y boldly that Genesis I. “was not intended for an historical narrative ;” and 
others, under the power of traditional orthodoxy, say, The first chapter of 
Genesis is historical; but it is history sui generis, we lave no other e nasal les ot 
such history in the Scriptures ! 
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that all who have done any really effective work in the latter, 
have been men whose minds were thoroughly trained and dis- 
ciplined in the former. These remarks might be very fully 
illustrated, but we must hasten on. 

If the time came when the controversy assumed this altered 
form, so did the men who were to be signally able to carry it on 
in behalf of truth. But, as in this article we are dealing not 
only with Dr Fleming and his works, but with the history of 
Scottish Natural Science, we must again have recourse to retro- 
spect. We have already promised to show the early attention 
which was given to this subject in Scotland. In our retrospect, 
there are three points on which we shall lightly linger. They 
occur in 1583, 1683, and 1793. We shall only glance at the 
standing facts; but, having gone over the ground with some 

care, We can promise the antiqui ry, who hasa taste for the natu- 

ral sciences, some rich reading, and not a few rac y anecdotes, if 
he shall try to fill up these gaps of a hundred years with the less 
direct and important references to the state and to the stu ly of 
Natural Science during them. 

It will not be denied that the foundation of the University of 
Edinburgh, was, in its relation to the existing national Univer- 
sities, the in: wguration of a higher thought in regard to the edu- 
cation of youth than obtained before. Avow edly designed for 
the youth of Edinburgh and the neighbourhood in the first in- 
stance, the great men ‘who took part in the commencement of it 
soon saw that it could not long be thus limited. Robert Rollock 
was brought from St Salvs ators,! St Andrews, to preside over it: 
and the scene which meets us, in looking back on the history of 
that time, is one of intense interest. Rollock’s loving biographer, 
Henry Charteris, represents him as teaching his students very 
fully in the Word of God, and in the Catechism of the Palatinate 
(compiled by Melancthon’s friend Ursin, 1563), along with the 
works of Aristotle ; and he adds *—*“ To these he joined the prin 
ciples of Arithmetic, instruction in Anatomy, and in the use of the 
Globes.” Provision for teaching, we may say, Mathematics, Ana- 
tomy, and Physical Geogr: aphy, was a good beginning for an 
Edinburgh University curriculum ; and these, we love to notice, 
were wedded to the sincere, loving, childlike study and teaching 


oD 


of the Word of God.? We have nothing like this now,—the 


1 The zeir of God Im. Ve. fourscoir thrie zeires. . . . . Robert Rollock for the 
present ane of the regentis of Sanct Salvatoris Colledge.” 

2 « Exorsus ab Organo Logico Ethica Nicomacheia et Physica percurrit, qui- 
bus adjecet etiam Arithmetice principis 1, doctrinam de anatomia corporis 
humani, de sphiera, accurate exposito textu Joannis de Sacro Bosco, de geogra- 
phia.”—Narratio Vite et Obitus. Rob. Rolloci. 

3 Charteris mentions an arrangement which, as we meet with it at the foun- 
dation of the University of Edinburgh, might, we think, be strongly demanded 
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Church making a provision for the instruction of her youth in 
Anatomy! It has been often alleged, that the study of this 
branch of science marks our advancement beyond the point of 
view of our forefathers ; but we cannot pretend to anything like 
what Robert Rollock, and the shrewd Magistrates of Edinburgh, 
in 1583, set about realising. It is worth remembering that the 
author of “ The Treatise on Effectual Calling,” and of the Lec- 
tures “ On the Passion of Christ,” gave instructions to his stu- 
dents in Physical Geography and the Anatomy of the human body. 
The year 1683 now rises before us; and Sir Robert Sibbald of 
Kipps, physician, antiquary, naturalist, politician, and theologian, 
passes across the scene. Any one who has looked over Sib- 
bald’s principal works knows that, though in many things too 
superstitious, he was one of those men who sought out the works 
of God as taking pleasure in associating them with their Creator. 
His correspondence with Wodrow testifies to this even more 
strongly. And there can be little doubt but that to him we are 
indebted for leading the way in those habits of close observa- 
tion in Zoology and Botany, which now distinguish their students. 
His influence with the government of Charles II. was such, that 
he led it to take a lively and active interest in the cultivation of 
Scottish Natural Science, while he set a good example of this in 
his own method of prosecuting his favourite pursuits.’ But, 
though we are dealing only with Scottish Natural Science, it is 


scarcely possible to leave out of view the influence which, at this 
period, the English naturalist, John Ray, had upon it. We 
cannot fail to trace that influence in looking at the Scottish lite- 
rature of Science of that time. Ray’s first purely scientific work 
—Catalogus Plantarum Circa Cantabrigiam Nascentium—was 
published in 1660, and his last—Methodus Insectorum—in the 
year in which he died, 1705. In the intervening period, no 


by our University reformers, when the perfect plan shall be recognised. (!) It 
has reference to matriculation—“ Habito examine plerique qui comperti sunt ad 
capessendum cursum philosophicum minus idonei, cure Duncani Narnii, viri 
morum elegantia et doctrina singulari, ut eos exactius in literis humanioribus in 
sequentum annum institueret, commissi sunt.” 

‘In the very able and interesting address which Dr Fleming, as President of 
Section D (“ Zoology and Botany, including Physiology ”) of the British Asso- 
ciation, Glasgow, 1855, delivered to a large audience, he quotes the appointment 
of Sibbald by Charles IL. to examine the productions of Scotland, in order to 
promote the study of Natural History.—‘ Cum nos regia nostra consideratione 
animadvertentes, esse in antiquo nostro Scotix Regno abundantiam eximiarum 
etutilium Plantarum, Animalium, etc.; qua si nota essent, et eorum natura, 
Virtutes et usus, plurimum conducerent ad variarum Artium, et Artificiorum pro- 
lectum, et Medicine, ac Naturalis Historiz Scientias multura promorere pos- 
Sent, que adeo necessarix sunt ad Ligeorum nostrorum conservationem.” We 
take this opportunity of directing the attention of our readers to the admirable 
Statement in this address, as to what studies a chair of Natural Science should 
embrace.—Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, vol. iii., p. 125, An. 1856. 
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fewer than thirty-five distinct works, or memoirs on scientific 
subjects, were given by him to the public. Without dwelling on 
the character of these works, or on the success of Ray in pointing 
the way to a correct system of classification—a system in which 
the arrangement of the lower animals shall not clash with the 
requirements of the higher science of mind—we cannot pass by 
his labours in the field of Physico-Theology, because ane hada 
demonstrable influence on Scottish naturalists. This accom- 
plished man was as noted in his day for his personal piety as for 
his attainments in science. His “ Persuasives to a Holy Life” 
may yet be read with profit. Cuvier says of his “ Wisdom of 
God in Creation.” “ that in it he has well shown how theological 
studies can be combined with purely scientific pursuits ;” and 
of his Discourses on “ Chaos, the Deluge, and the End of the 
World,” that they contained a system of Geology ahead of the 
time at which he lived. His “ Physico-Theological Discourses” 
led to the works of his friend and disciple Derham, which were 
much quoted in the apologetical literature of the beginning of 
Jast century. These were “ Physico-Theology,” and the less 
known work on “ Astro-Theology ;” crude, indeed, in many re- 
spects, but valuable as illustrating the union between scientific 
and theological pursuits, and as indicating lines of thought which, 
in their influence, passed into Scotland. Our historical survey 
brings us to 1793-—the year in which David Ure published his 
work ;! in which we first meet with the true method of reading 
those wondrous legends written on the rocks—legends which 
lead our imaginations back to times so remote, that the very at- 
tempt to realise them is painful. The resting-point at which we 
can bear to look steadily at them is attained, only when we read 
that, “ by faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the Word of God.” Some of our “ far advanced” have come to 
hold that this faith, as to world-making and world-building up, 
is not needed, because reason must teach us the one, and we have 
everything as to the other so spread out before our eyes, that 
faith may stand aside and give all to sight! Ure was a proba- 
tioner of the Scottish Church, and—“ honour to who m honour Is 
due”—The Scottish Church licentiate was far ahead of the scien- 
tific men of his day in the correctness of his estimate of the fos- 
siliferous strata. 


** These remains of ancient ocean,” he says, “‘ become highly interest- 
ing when we consider them as furnishing us with an undeniable proot 


1“ History of Rutherglen,” by Rev. D. Ure. Glasgow: David Niven, 1793. 
It is well known that Dr Fleming had a very high estimate of the value of Ure’s 
labours. He refers to these frequently in the “ History of British Animals.” 
See also Hugh Miller's high testimony to Ure in his “ Fossiliferous Deposits o! 
Scotland,” p. 16 
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that the earth, in some remote period, underwent a very great change.” 
After characterising the absurd views held regarding these organisms, 
he continues :—* It is evident, on the slightest attention, that these 
bodies possessed organisation and life, in the same manner that shell- 
fish and other marine productions do at present. It is almost certain 
that most of them lived and died in the places where they are now 
found, and that these places were once covered with sea. From this 
view of them, some plausible theories of the earth have been formed, 
anda multiplicity of arguments drawn to illustrate the causes by which 
the great revolutions of the earth were brought about. Facts, how- 
ever, are daily occurring which stand in opposition to most of these 
theories, and prove them to have been too hastily made. The more 
inquiries, unbiassed by theories, we make, and the greater number of 
facts that are undisguisedly related, the more able will mankind be to 
discover the phenomenon by which the globe of the earth was thrown 
into its present state. I can say, for my own part, that the more at- 
tentively I inquire into the subject, and the greater number of theories 
I consult, the more clearly I perceive the truth of the sacred theory 
given by Moses.” 

In this rapid survey, we have had mainly in view science as 
taught by Christian men under the countenance of the Church 
—science, in a word, with a theological relation—science in al- 
liance with the exposition of “ the great love wherewith God hath 
loved us.” To have attempted to have pursued the history of 
the purely secular aspects of it, would, no doubt, have led us in- 
to fields of deepest interest, and have made us listen to wonders 
uttered by sober research with which imagination would shrink 
to deal; but this article would be far from sufficient for such a 
view. The labours of Hutton, of Jameson, and Murchison, and 
Lyell, will at once indicate how wide the field is on which we 
would require to enter. Limiting ourselves, then, to the consi- 
deration of Scottish Natural Science as seen in brotherhood with 
a living Christianity, and as professedly thus cultivated, there 
are some names around which we must linger lovingly for a little, 
before we come to that of Dr Fleming. The smaller birds fly 
in flocks, but the eagle goes forth alone. It is not thus either in 
the Church or the State. Generally, it will be found that great 
men come in groups. They are God's gift to any nation; and 
when He sends them thus, we should rejoice in them—see only 
their outstanding excellenci ‘ies, and try to hide that in them by 
which “ poor human nature” testifies that all such treasure is in 

arthen vessels, that the excellency may be seen to be of God. 
Bes ides, we seldom see their true greatness until they are taken 

from the midst of us. Scotland might be lawfully proud of such 
a group of men, whose scientific labours are associated with her 
Christianity, as that which contains the names—Thoma 
Chalmers, Hugh Miller, John Fleming, and David Scents 
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Any lengthened notice of the gigantic labours of Dr Chalmers 
in the field of Christian philosophy, would only be a repetition 
of what is known to all. From the time that we meet with him 
as the youthful chemical lecturer at St Andrews, when he 
brought so many young men, under the spell of his rolling elo- 
quence, up to his ripe old age, we see the power which God had 
given to him for good. But while we would not enter fully on 
his manifold labours as the Christian apologist able to deal with 
several of the natural sciences, there are yet two or three sen- 
tences which cannot be quoted too frequently at present, when so 
many efforts are being made to cut the moorings which bind us 
to a safe shore in matters touching genesis and science, and to 
push us rudely out into a wild sea of darkness and of doubt :— 


“ By referring the origin of the globe,” he says, “ to a higher anti- 
quity than is assigned to it by the writings of Moses, it has been said 
that Geology undermines our faith in the inspiration of the Bible, and 
in all the animating prospects which it unfolds. This isa false alarm. 
The writings of Moses do not fix the antiquity of the globe. If they 
fix anything at all, it is only the antiquity of the species.” 

Again— 

**' The present economy of terrestrial things was raised, about. six 
thousand years ago, on the basis of an earth then without form and 
void ; while, for aught of information we have in the Bible, the earth 
itself may, before this time, have been the theatre of many lengthened 
processes, the dwelling-place of older economies that have now gone 
by, but whereof the vestiges subsist even to the present day, both to 
the needless alarm of those who befriend Christianity, and the unwar- 
rantable triumph of those who have assailed it.” 

As days run on, we will learn more of how much the Church 
owes to Mr Hugh Miller. Though, after much study of his last 
labours, we cannot accept them as having made out a case for 
the views, of the reconciliation of the two records, which he had 
come to hold, we would not deny the “ Testimony of the Rocks” 
a place in the scientific literature of apologetics. We receive 
that work as only one aspect of his labours ; and we shall refuse 
to look at what he has done only in the light of his last work. 
They honour not his beloved memory who do so. On the con- 
trary, we would associate that work with his earlier Jabours and 
achievements, and would regard it as being to these very much 
what the carved work is to the Corinthian capital—beautiful in 
its place, but which, if broken off, would yet leave the noble base 
and shaft standing forth in all their imposing massiveness and 
strength. We have not a shadow of sympathy with any who 
believe that Hugh Miller’s fame must stand or fall by the “ Tes- 
mony of the Rocks.” Neither can we sympathise with those 
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who have mounted so high that they see only the carved work 
on the capital, and, in their admiration of that, would ignore 
and despise as naught that on which the capital stands! For 
ourselves, we say sincerely, that we would rather lose the hand 
with which we write than question the goodness or grudge the 
greatness of Hugh Miller. “The Testimony,” however, con- 
fessedly deals with doubtful matters, and it is to be expected 
that men, who have gone over the ground surveyed by him, 
hammer in hand, and with a sincere admiration of Mr Miller 
in their hearts, and who have seen the phenomena on which 
he builds so much, but which do not seem to them to demand 
his method of accounting for them, will rise up to tell their con- 
victions on these points. Personal convictions of truth should 
ever have greater weight given to them than respect for the name 
and the memory of any man, 

All yejoice that one of this remarkable group, Sir D. Brewster, 
still lives. ’ew men have at any time done more in making the 
very highest departments of science helpful to the every-day 
necessities of life; and we might point to many of his papers, in 
this journal, as proofs of the service he has rendered to the cause 
of Bible truth. May he still be spared with, as now, the admira- 
tion of many clustering around him, whom he has led into those 
paths of science in which nature has to be watched, lovingly 
waited on, wooed and won, before she will tell to man her secrets, 
and unfold to him those wondrous adaptations in her less known 
works which preach to us so forcibly of the manifold wisdom of God. 

Dr Fleming was born in 1785, at Kirkroads, a small farm 
near Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, of which his father was tenant. 
{lis parents were noted for their industry, intelligence, and 
Christian worth.’ The district in which Fleming passed his 
youth is one well fitted to arrest the observing eye, and to gratify 
the naturalist.2 Its botany is rich and varied, and some of the 


' Tis mother, Catherine Nimmo, is still remembered as a devout, christian 
woman. Fleming owed much to her instructions and example. On one point, 
however, they did not agree. Mrs Fleming was a devoted “ Old Light ” adherent, 

ut John soon showed symptoms of a leaning for the Established Church. His 
mother did not much like this indifference “to the testimony ;” but she liked less 
her son’s indifference to the distinction between “The Old Light and the New.” 
To her the distinction was vital, to her son it was as nothing ; and she often sought 
to impress him with its importance. On one occasion her heart was on the thres- 
hold of joy. Returning from a botanical excursion in a moorland district, in which 
oth bodies of Dissent had a chapel, John said :—* Mother, I have been making 

servations, and have found out the difference between the Old Light and the 
ew.” “ Have you at last?” asked the mother with a glad look. “Yes,” was 
the answer, in a style not unusual with him in after years; “ Yes, the one church 
stands north and south, and the other east and west !” 

?In a walk of not more than a mile from the meadow ground up to the 
wooded hills, we have found—Ophioglossum, Botrychium, Scolopendrium, and 
Asplenium (felix famina). 
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rarer birds of Scotland visit it, or have their haunts among its 
wooded hills.! Geologically, too, the district is deeply interesting, 
and, in some respects, unique. Bordering on the farm on which 
Fleming was brought up, is the Kirkton Limestone, first made 
generally known to men of science by the interesting memoirs of 
Dr Hibbert (Trans. Ry. Soc., Ed., vol. xiii.) ; lying under masses 
of green-stone and green- tufa, and dipping shi arply towards the 
north-west, as if hastening down to the now far more famous 
Torbanehill Mineral, on the true character of which Fleming was 
but recently called to give testimony in a court of law—testi- 
mony which, from its precision, clearness, and scientific accuracy 
was held to have given direction to that noted case.’ The trap ae- 
tion in the immediate neighbourhood of Fleming’s birth-place, and 
all along the hills amidst which he rambled in early life, is most 
curious and interesting; and, we think, we can trace the in- 
fluence of its peculiar character in some of his most interesting 
separate geological papers. At one place, you see that it has 
done no more than given the appearance of the gentlest undula- 
tion to the surface, while at another it has lifted the strata 
through which it has been protruded into a position nearly ver- 
tical. At yet another place, you find the strata so contorted 


1 As the Ring-ousel (Turdus Torquatus), the Shrike (Lanius Excubitor), the 
Sisken (Carduelis Spinus), the Goatsucker (Caprimulgus Europeus), the Grass- 
hopper-chirper (Sihilatrix Locustella), ete. 

2 One of the eminent men called by the defenders told us recently that the 
geological witnesses for the defence, agreed that Fleming should be called first. 
A short extract from his evidence may be interesting. Examined by Mr 
Neaves :— 

“ Are there appearances similar to what you are accustomed to find in the 
floor and roof of other coals ?—Perfectly identical. 

“Ts it supposed that the bed of coal, in such circumstances, is composed of 
sigillaria, of which the rootlets are to be seen below ?—It may be supposed s0, 
but I stated, I did not find sigillarias in the bed; but I found all the three | 
named, viz. :—stigmaria distinct, numerous lepidodendrons, and numerous cala- 
mites, generally, however, stratified, or in a particular plane. 

“ And all these appearances correspond with what you have seen in other 
coal beds ?—Quite so. 

In all respects ?—In all respects. 

“ Mineralogically vou have examined this substance ?—I have. 

* Does it appear to you to agree or differ from other substances that are 
called coal ?—I should say in no essential points does it differ from ordinary 
cannel coal, and as such I would denominate it. 

* Mineralogically ?—Mineralogically and without hesitation. 

“Its structure does agree with cannel coal?—It does. 

‘In combustibility it agrees with cannel coal ?—It does so. 

“Have you examined its fracture ?—I have. 

* Does its fracture ag gree with that of ¢: annel coal ?—Quite so. 

“ What is its fracture ?—It has a tendency, in certain portions of the bed, 
a slaty fracture, presenting a tolerably even surface. Generally, it has tl 
fracture when it is broken in a direction parallel to the plane of stratification. 
When broken across, it frequently presents a very irregular, hackly, jageet 
surface ; and in other cases, it produces the conchoidal fracture, or the rounded 


shell-like form. 


hat 
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that, almost instinctively, you seek to account for the harsh 
twistings by imagining giant hands labouring to bend them in 
directions opposite to that into which giant shoulders have been 
secking to heave them. The paleontology of the fossiliferous 
beds, in relation to which the trap is found sometimes as flow 
overlying them, and sometimes as upheaval shooting up through 
them, are peculiarly rich. And that all this had a powerful in- 
fluence on young Fleming, there can be no doubt. The fre- 
quent references, in his “ History of British Animals,” to the 
locality supply the proof.' It is not our intention to dwell on 
his student life. Having become a licentiate of the Established 
Church, he was soon after settled as parish minister of Bressay, 
Shetland. Im 1810 he was translated to Flisk, in Fifeshire. 
It was here that his intimacy with Chalmers began, which con- 
tinued uninterrupted while they were spared together. Under 
date Sept. 8, 1810, Chalmers writes in his journal :—“ Walked 
to Monzie. At dinner we had Mr Fleming, presentee to Flisk ; 
accomplished in some interesting branches of science, and pro- 
mises to be a great acquisition to me, from the congeniality of 
some of our pursuits.” Again, Sept. 11 :—“ Had a long walk 
with Mr Fleming, and am happy to find that he expresses a high 
sense of duty on the subject of the clerical office. 

His largest and most important works were published while 
he was minister of Flisk. In 1832 he became minister of a 
more populous parish, Clackmannan, and, after a few years of 
faithful and evangelical ministerial work there, he was appointed 


' The local coal deposits and beds of carboniferous limestone became the great 
books in which he early began to read that story of their formation, and of their 
haracteristic fossils, of which in after years he made such good use. For ex- 
ample, “In the “ History of British Animals,” when he comes to describe ex- 
tinct species—under the Order, Mollusca cephala; Sub-Section, Cephalopoda ; 
Genus, Orthocera—we find that four of the nine specimens which have the sur- 
face of the shell soft, had been originally described by himself in connection 
with his own labours in the carboniferous limestone; one of the three given as 
having the surface striated tranversely ; the whole of those whose surface is 
‘haracterised by transverse ridges, and one of the two distinguished by the sur- 
lace with longitudinal planes or furrows. This will show to what purpose he 
had worked among the characteristic strata of his native district. 

? His devotion to natural science so influenced several who had been his 
‘chool-fellows, and who continued his acquaintance for many years, that though 
orking-men, they learned Latin when grown up, in order that they might be 
able to study botany as a science. 

His visits to Bathgate were frequent for some time after he became a minister. 
‘none of these occasions his brother William, who had vexed his relatives by 

‘egular habits, brought a young man to introduce to John. “* This,” said 
liam, “is Mr S., my most intimate friend.” “The very worst thing you 

ld say of him,” was John’s immediate answer! 

On the first occasion that he preached in Bathgate, his old cronies assembled 

criticise, They took possession of a whole pew in front of the pulpit, but, 

ist have been somewhat perplexed whef they heard the text, Acts xvii. 10, 
“What will this babbler say?” 
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to the Professorship of Natural Philosophy in King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Having identified himself with the Free Church, he 
left the Establishment in 1843, and, in 1845, was asked to take 
the Chair of Natural Science in the New (Free Church) College, 
Edinburgh. In this bald outline of his life, we have not yet in- 
dicated what seems to us its leading feature. This was the de- 
termination to show, that not only is ‘there no inherent tende ney 
in the earnest study of science, to seduce the soul from simple 
confidence in God as a covenant God, but that in it man n lay, 
while in lively fellowship with the mind of Christ, come to stand 

as a leader even among those whose only work is the : code of 
science without reference to its religious | aspects : and its theo- 
logical bearings. He found two tendencies active ly at work 
when he rose into a position of influence. On the one hand, 
there were many who, while professing belief in a personal 
God, dealt by His Works as if creation could be divorced from 
the thought of the Creator; and, on the other hand, he saw a 
large class growing up, ahead of their fellows in point of intelli- 
gence, who were soon to seek to avail themselves of the dis- 
coveries of science, in order to wound, directly or indirectly, 
men’s confidence in the infallible teaching of the Bible. His 
resolution was to outstrip the former in the knowledge of their 
peculiar studies, and to make use of his attainments to confound 
the latter, or, at least, to ward off those blows which the y were 
beginning to deal at the fair, bright form of Revealed Truth. 

And he succeeded. He deserves this praise. The right minded 
Christian apologist will not give him less; and when the great 
multiform warfare between infidel and christianized science shall 
assume, as we believe it shall, forms of subtility of which we 
have not dreamt, it will be even more readily accorded to him 
than it is now. It is a long time since we first read the preface 
to “The History of British Animals,” but we will not soon 
forget the effect made on us by the then startling, but bold and 
manly utterance which is therein given on the theological rela- 
tions of Natural Science. He says— 

‘The most sincere friend of Revelation need be under no alarm, 
even should he be anxious to establish the authority of his Bible over 
a wider field than the Moral History of our race. If the sacred his- 
torian be considered as referring to the earlier eras in the commence- 
ment of his narrative only, ‘In the beginning, God created the heaven 
and the earth,’ and to have contemplated, in what follows, the crea- 
tion of the animals and vegetables of the modern epoch, it will be 
found that the deductions of science and the records of Inspiration, har- 
monise,—as the Word and the Works of God must do, if rightly in- 
terpreted.” 


Words which, as we know, were, at a time when Chalmers 
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views were not known among Naturalists, as an anchor to many 
on dark and troubled waters. They brought before many an 
entirely new thought, which became the means of preserving 
them in the faith of their fathers until their fathers’ faith became 
their own. If we find apparent antagonism between the Word 
and the World, nothing can be said against the World, for it is 
God’s handiwork ; and nothing against the Word, for that is as 
truly His and from Him. The seeming contradiction is the 
result either of man’s ignorance, of the imperfection of man’s 
faculties, of the partial development of science—or of all of them 
together. Now, with some knowledge of the ground occupied 
at present by Geology, Chemistry, and Physiology, we feel con- 
fident that the position thus laid down by Fleming still continues 
impregnable. In 1857 he had not found anything which could 
lead him to modify the utterance of 1828. We believe, too, 
hat the apologetical efforts of christianized science will continue 
to be influential only as made from this sure standing ground. We 
need not dwell on the philosophical character of this attitude, 
for (1) It accepts the Bacomian Aphorism, that “ man, as the 
minister and interpreter of nature, does and understands as much 
as his observations on the order of nature, either with regard to 
things or to the mind, permit him, and neither knows nor is 
capable of more :” (2) As a consequence, it acknowledges that, 
because of the imperfection of man’s faculties, there will always 
be a field in nature not thoroughly surveyed—that is, imperfec- 
tion in the sciences themselves as to the knowledge of nature : 
and (3) It is characterized by child-like faith in God, and im- 
plicit confidence in the Scriptures as the very Word of God. 
We put this feature last, though in point of order, importance, 
and influence, it really stands first. Thus the humility of the 
true Christian philosopher. 

When Fleming attained to the New College Professorship, in 
which, like Ray at Black Notley, “ he was to spend the pittance 
of life which was left to him,” he found himself in a position 
peculiarly favourable to the work in which he took pleasure. 
In instituting the Chair of Natural Science, the church to which 
he belonged testified that she has no dread of the discoveries of 
advanced science, but rather that she welcomes them. In 

g such a man as Dr Fleming to occupy it, her first Pro- 
lessor was one of the greatest Naturalists of the age, a man to 
whom the highest scientific mind of Europe paid homage. 
This Chair was then, in its very realization, to testify to the 
brotherhoed between the revelation of God in the Bible, and the 
evidences of his power, and presence, and wisdom, and goodness 
in the outward world. Dr Fleming had thus a twofold purpose 
to work out in the position assigned to him. On the one hand. 


l 


+ 
+ 


havin 
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he was to deal with the different branches of science taught 
there in a way not less able, systematic, and, in the highest 
sense, academic, than they were, or ever had been, taught from 
Chairs whose only object is held to be instruction in science 
without any reference to revealed religion. And, on the other 
hand, he was to deal with the theological relations of the Phy- 
sical Sciences, and with prevailing current attempts to set the 
findings of science in antagonism to the historical and dogmatic 
teaching of the Bible, from the point of view of the thoroughly 
accomplished theologian. In a word, he was once more to 
realize in Edinburgh such a scene as that which attractively 
stands out before us when we look back to the foundation of the 
Edinburgh University, and see Rollock in the work at which we 
have already glanced.' 

Perhaps in Dr Fleming’s ability to deal with many branches 
of science, not in the way of sciolism, but as one whose great 
attainments fitted him for speaking with authority, we may dis- 
cover a leading feature of his character. We do not claim that he 
shall be considered a great discoverer, but we do claim for hin 
the rare merit of having very greatly helped the progress of 
science, by being among the foremost who pointed out a method 
of classification more simple, yet more philosophical, than had 
before been generally recognised. His name will always be 
associated with this. Having taken a survey of the condition of 
natural science at the beginning of the present century, he saw, 
as he believed, that not only were many led away by crude 
theories and by specious but unwarranted generaliz: ations, “but also 
that a great hinderance to the progress of science lay in the 
Linnzan system of classification. He set himself to remedy this. 
It was a bold step. In common with Dr Fleming, many con- 
temporary students of science were feeling the bondage of the 


1 Subordinate to this twofold work, but very far from unimportant. we would 
notice a provision for what may be called Biblical Science. This takes note of 
natural objects and phenomena mentioned in Scripture, and used by the Spirit 
of God in communicating His thoughts to men. The importance of this mus 
at once be apparent. How often the understanding of some natural image used 
by the Bible writers, flashes light in upon expressions not otherwise clear] 
seen. Other advantages of this will readily occur to us. The imagery used by 
Scripture writers was drawn either from what they had heard from others, and 
what was currently thus known, or from the Works of God around them. We 
could point out many passages in which the former sort is broadly marked. In 
the latter we are made to see how carefully and how closely, and even how 
minutely the prophets had observed the works of God. Take one out of many 
passages which occur to us, in which a natural image is used to give prominence 
to great fear—Micah vii. 17, “‘ They shall move out of their holes like worms of 
the earth.” The thought generally suggested by fear would be moving into their 
holes, but the Naturalist at once sees the force of the expression, when he re- 
members the effect of the least noise, like the scratching of the mole, on the 
worms, as if in dread they move out of their holes. 
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Linnean method, and were casting about for one of greater liberty, 
and one more in harmony with advancing science. The bold 
few ke »pt at their work amidst m: nny changes of presumptuous 
innovation. They did not, however, desire to de :preciate the old 
system. On the contr: ary, ‘they held that the illustrious Swede 
would have been quick to ac knowledge, i in the light of many new 
discoveries, the defects of a system which his disc tiples ¢ Jung to 
as perfect. The system which Fleming proposed to British 
Naturalists is that well known as the b inary or Dichotomous 
system—the leading feature of which consists in arranging 
animals according to their positive and negative characters. 
This he put to the severest of all tests, by applying it in his work 
on British animals. In the application of it, he took advantage 
both of the artificial and of the natural systems which were in 
vogue among their respective adherents; and thus he claimed 
for it the name of a mixed system. We give his own explanation 


of it (Phil. of Zool. IL, p. 142): — 


“If we take a hundred species of animals, it will be practicable to 
discover characters which are common to nearly fifty of these, but 
which are either absent or are incorporated with other characters 
in the remainder. We thus obtain two classes of fifty each, the one 
distinguished by a positive, the other by a negative, mar rk.” 


The prominence given to the “negative mark” specially dis- 


tinguishes this sy stem from that of Cuvier, who passes it alto- 
gether. Thus, at the commencement of his labours, when indi- 
cating the means of a true classification, he said, “Ces moyens 
sont les particularités ou les assemblages de particularités ex- 
clusivement propres i chacun.”* But, perhaps, the best way to 
exhibit the primary divisions of the Dichotomous pli in will be to 
contrast them with those of the great Swede and of Cuvier. 


Linneus.? 
I. Heart with two auricles and two ventricles; blood warm, red— 


Mammals, Birds. 
II. Heart with one auricle and one ventricle; blood cold, red— 


Amphibious Animals, Fishes. 
Ill. Heart with one auricle and no ventricle ; sanies cold, white— 


Insects, Worms. 
Cuvier.® 
I. Vertebrated Animals—Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 
II. Soft or Molluscous Animals—Molluscs, (six classes, Cepha- 
poda, Pteropoda, etc.) 
III. Articulated Animals—Insects, Worms. 


1 Tableaux Elémentaire De L’Histoire Naturelle Des Animaux, 1798. 
Systema Nature. 3 Regne Animal. 
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IV. Radiated Animals—Zoophytes, (five groups, Echinoderma, 
Intestina, etc.) 


Fleming. 


I. Vertebral Animals—Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 
I. Invertebral Animals—Molluscous Animals, Radiated Animals, 


To the eye the simplicity of Fleming’s system is at once ap- 
parent; but it has been alleged against it, and the author him- 
self makes the admission, that in the application of it, difficulty 
will be found in regard to the sub-divisions. Swainson, in adyo- 
cating the circular system proposed by M‘Leay, questions its use- 
fulness altogether, if we rightly remember, and gives some illus- 
trations of its weakness, which tell decidedly against it; but, 
while we acknowledge its defects, the praise of the author must be 
great when we remember the time at which he proposed it, and 
the highly artificial system then in vogue. This whole que stion 
of classification is a very difficult one, and much yet ren rain s to 
be done init. We are persuaded, however, that if ever the time 
shall come when any one system embracing all animal life shall 
be received, it will be found based on those structural and 
functional® characteristics to which Fleming attributed so much 
importance. 

Looking generally at his first great work, which, so soon after 
its appearance, raised him to the first place among Scottisl 
Naturalists, and made his name well-known in England and on 
the Continent, several of its features strike us as not only in 
advance of his day, but as abreast of the philosophy of Zoology 
at the present time ; and our regret is that it never occurred to 
Dr Fleming to bring out that work in a cheaper and more popu- 
lar form. Views of Instinct are brought out and graphically 
illustrated in connection with his discussions on “The Vital 
Principle,” which, for their correctness and broad common Sense, 
are peculiarly valuable now, when Materialism is seeking to fill 
its quiver with arrows found in this department of philoso p hical 
research. It is impossible to follow the statements made on this 
point in our higher literature, without feeling that never before 


1 | History of British Animals. 

2 The system of cl ation at present in use is that of Cuvier , modified | 
Professor Owen, he has } jut the primary division, Articulata, in the plac 
signed by Cuvier to that of Mollusca. 

3i.e., Anatomical and Physiological characteristics. It is curious to notice 
how much carelessness obtains in the use of these terms, especially in works 0! 
a semi-theological character. But it should be remembered, that the province 
of anatomy is limited to questions touching the structure of the organised body, 
whereas physiology is limited to the consideration of its functions, and to “ the 
explanation of the actions which it is capable of producing.” Again, Ontolog 
deals with the deeper question of cause, or of vital force. 
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have the alleged affinities between the rational soul and the 
instincts of the higher orders of the irrational creatures been 
brought so awfully near to each other as they often seem to be 
at present. These spec culations likewise gain point from the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the comparatively recent branch of know- 
ledge—homology, or the anatomical relations between man and 
the lower animals. In Fleming's remarks on Instinct, and, 
especially in the views he held of the great importance of the study 
of comparative anatomy, we see the point of view from which 
these are to be regarded, and the ground on which errors linked 
up with them are to be met. 

It is also a striking testimony to the ability of Dr Fleming, 
that notwithstanding the attention which has been devoted to 
Psychology since he laid down its great land marks with a pre- 
cision which helped forward the progress of the Science of Mind, 
his views have not been superseded. And more; many have 
been in the habit of tracing the first recognition, in the system- 
atic study of Moral Philosophy, of the fallen character of man, 
and the provision in grace made for the remedy of this, to the 
labours of Chalmers, and perhaps more fully to the author of the 
admirable work on “ Christian Ethics ;” but it should not be 
overlooked, that both are taken clearly into account in the section 
of the Philosophy of Zoology ‘ devoted to the “ Faculties of the 
Mind.” Thus, vol. i., p. 239, having put the que stion, “ W ha at 
is duty?” he reviews the variable standards of duty existing i: 
different heathen nations, and adds,— 

“ We could easily swell the proofs of the variableness of the human 
standard of duty,—and although all are convinced that there is, 
or ought to be, a standard, they differ with respect to its char- 
acter. This display of a moral deficiency or want in our natu 
is the strongest proof that can be urged for the necessity of a revela- 
tion. The Christian religion supplies this moral want,—and fur- 
nishes a standard which, if observed, would make all men in every 
condition happy, exalted, and wise.” ; 

The greater part of vol. ii. of his first work is devoted to the 
exposition and illustration of the new principle of classification. 
We might enlarge on this; but, while recommending it to the 
study of our readers, we shall only remark that the first class 
under the general subdivision Gangliata, forms, with slight alter- 
ation, the article “Mollusca” in the seventh edition of the “ Eney- 
clopedia Britannica.” This was afterwards published separately, 
and is now regarded as a standard work. 

Six years after the publication of “T rhe Philosophy of Zoology,” 
he sent to the press his well known “ History of British Anima! 

In this a decided and thoroughly se ientific attempt was made, 
we believe, for the first time in Britain, to exhibit the palzeonto- 
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logical history of animals along side of the history of those be- 
longing to our epoc *h. Geology was made by him to join hands 
with his favourite Zoology. The strata, which hold the remains 
of the forms of life characteristic of the past giant ages, were 
made helpful to the study of forms of life at present existing; and 
these latter, again, were made to throw a bright light back upon 
the former. The rocks were seen to have a testimony. How 
was that to be read, and was there any one great principle which 
might safely be alleged to suggest an explanation of those mighty 
revolutions which the geologist saw had taken place in the ani- 
mal kingdom? The questions were momentous, and they con- 
tinue  seregpanee of deepest moment still. And now F leming 
walks forth again in strength. He had a message to tell to his 
age, touching the great ages which had passed ‘before man ap- 
pe aed on the pl: itform of creation; and the earth, as it now is, 
began to hasten to that more glorious condition when, in con- 
nection with the full realization of the work of its Creator- 
Redeemer, it shall lay aside the defiled garments of sin, and the 
unlovely garb of the great curse, and shall stand forth in im- 
mortal youth—* New.” 

It is in the philosophical preface to the “ History of British 
Animals” that we first meet distinctly with the evidence of the 
great geological attainments of Dr Fleming,—attainments not 
gathered up from books, but formed in the wide attractive field 
of observation, by one who rejoiced in calling himself an “ out- 
door naturalist.” He divides the crust of the earth into six great 
epochs. These are—I. The Modern Epoch; II. The Penult 
Epoch; HI. The Cretaceous Epoch: IV. The Saliferous 
Epoch; V. The Carboniferous Epoch ; and VI. The Primitive 
Epoch. <A glance at these will convince any one, but especially 
any one acquainted with the group of strata included under each, 
how much recent classification is indebted to this mode. The 
change of names, no doubt, helps to hide this; but the debt, and 
it is a large one, continues notwithstanding. Looking not only 
at the gradual formation of the various strata, but also at their 
paleontological character, Dr Fleming says,—“ The revolutions 
ahich have taken place in the animal kingdom, have been produced 
by the changes which accompanied the successive depositions of the 
strata.” This meets much more than we have space to e »xhibit. 
It acknowledges the revolutions in the animal kingdom, and 
suggests an explanation ; ; and it anticipates a whole host of the 
crude statements which now prevail on this point. The earth 
has a history—it hath had one since God founded it on the 
floods ; and this histor v hath been growing in greatness as world 
was piled on world, and as “the giant ages heaved the hill, and 
brake the shore.” The history of the earth’s crust is written on 
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the earth itself: nowhere else. Man is the interpreter of that 
history; but the interpreter is not infallible. Fleming broadly 
states that his interpretations will be trustworthy only when they 
are based on, and guided by, observation of what the rocks tell 
of themselves. Their history is not written in the Bible, because 
the Bible deals with the earth as given to man. It is no part of 
its mission to unfold to usa particular account of what the world 
was in the great ages before man is seen amidst its manifold beauty. 
This consideration should lead us to regard with suspicion every 
theory which would make the Bible responsible for a detailed ac- 
count of creation, unconnected with the history of man. The posi- 
tion laid down by Fleming suggests all this and much more. We 
must not then look to the Bible for the detailed history of the 
earth’s crust. That history is written on the rocks; and it is for 
science humbly, and in self-distrust, to attempt to read it. But 
if the attempt be made in the belief that the task is an easy one, 
beyond all doubt the interpretation will be false. The task is 
not easy. Imagine the difficulty of deciphering the legends on a 
slab, on which the picture-writing of Egypt should be found 
crossed with cuneiform characters, and these again, in opposite 
directions, with Arabic, with Hebrew, with Greek, and with 
Roman letters, while only one alphabet was fully known, and the 
story contained in it had references to all the other writing! 
If it were a question of comparative age that was to be settled, 
we can see how the historic critic might again and again find 
himself at fault, as he discovered that which he had before con- 
cluded was most ancient, meeting him as if it had been realised 
after what he knows to be the latest. Now, though we have got 
the key to the relative age of the different strata, we have not 
got, and we never will get, the key to the time in the history of 
the earth’s crust over which those periods of disturbance extended, 
which have given to the surface its present conformation. If time 
after time the disturbing action was general—and there are good 
reasons for believing this, there would be ruin—wide-spread de- 
solation—prevailing chaos, and consequently “ great gaps” in 
the march of organic being; but there would be no break in the 
purpose of Divine manifestation, because the gaps themselves would 
be parts of the Divine plan. Ignorance of this is now leading 
some—in order to preserve their imagination of an unbroken chain 
of organic being, from the lowest fossiliferous strata up to our 
own epoch—to explain away the words, “The earth was without 
form and void,” by a process which would soon take from us the 
whole Bible. “The dogma of Linne, ‘ Natura opifex rerum, 
saltus non facit,’ ” says Fleming, “is like the ‘ chain of being,’ of 
Bonnet, ‘little else than a poet’s dream.’” We have often thought 
that, in dealing with the “ chaos question,” the statements of the 
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Spirit of God, as to the close of the present order of things, are 
very suggestive. When we are introduced to it in Genesis, the 
words broadly indicate desolation; and, when the last grains in 
our time’s glass shall have run, darkness and desolation are to be 
again the threshold to new light and life—(2 Peter iii.) Present 
creation is thus seen associated, in its beginning and its ending, 
with chaos, like the two ends of the rainbow resting on, or lost in, 
dark clouds.! 

Though he was spared to see many attempts made to invali- 
date this position, and to get quit of the theory indicated in it, he 
never resiled from it. These changes he held to be characterised 
by great disturbance in many cases, and by an altogether un- 
usual state of things in all. His opinions on this question were 
readily accepted by the highest minds of the country. We are 
well acquainted with Chalme rs’ views of them. Hugh Miller's 
were not less distinct. At this period of our history,”’—the 
period represented by the € romarty ichthyolite beds of the Lower 
Old Red Sandstone,—he says, “ some terrible or in- 
volved in sudden destruction the fish of an area at lea 
hundred miles from boundary to boundary, perh: aps muc h mor 
The same platform in Orkney as at Cromarty is stre wed thick 
with remains, which exhibit unequivocal ily the marks of violent 
death. The figures are contorted, contracted, curved; thie tail, 
in many instances, is bent round to the head; the spine 5 stick 
out: the fins are spread to the full, as in fish that die in convul- 
sions.” In this case, the illustration is no doubt partial, but 
there is the recognition of the principle stated by Fleming—a 
recognition which alone could have led him philosophically, i in 
his * First Impressions of England,” to the full acknowledgmen 
of the chaos demanded by the old scheme of reconciliation. Nor 


1 Since writing this, we had occasion to look back on some of the early 
numbers of this journal, and we met with the following, by Sir D. Brewster, 1 
the article on Cuvier: “ He has proved, by an accurate comparison of the boi 
of one period with those of another, that the animals of any given period were 
not descended, by natural birth, from those of the preceding — but wel 
new creatures, fresh from the hand of their Maker. Hence he deduced tl 
extraordinary result, that the creatures of each successive meee had been de- 
stroyed by some sudden catastrophe; and that the earth, thus swept of it 
animal life, was again repeopled by new r: s of beings, rising in the seé 
creation, and termit lating in intellectual and imm¢ tal man. : 

But the confirmation of the Mosaic account t creation is not the on! y; or evel 
the chief, result of geological discovery. The commencement of organic life 
in plants and animals of the first period, and its higher and progress! 
development in different orders of beings, leads us back to that beginni 
which was so long veiled from human reason; while the successive destructi 
of successive creations carries us forward to the terminus of our own peri 

to that ‘day of the Lord, when the heavens shall pass away with a great noise 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, and the earth also, and the work 
which are therein, shall be burned up.’”—North British Review, vol. i., p. : 
1844. 
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will any answer to this be satisfactory, which sets out with the 
question— But you do not say it is logical to athrm that what 
is true of the part must be true of the whole?” because in this 
matter we have sure indications that all the leading forms of life 
of certain epochs have been destroyed before those characteristic 
of a succeeding one have been ushered on the scene of being. 
Besides, the hypothesis—what is true of a part may have been 
true of the whole—is not without its apologetical value. But, 
say some fireside geologists, “ We grant that former epochs have 
been introduced in conditions of chaos and darkness, but we do 
not acknowledge that our own has; for have not these rocks 
been as they now are for millions of years, as attested by their 
water-worn sides? and these deltas, have they too not been form- 

« for millions of years without any disturbance ? and these 
cones of old voleanoes—pretty in their sharp edgings and deli- 
cate outlines—could ever water have swept over them without 
levelling them to the valley?” These questions admit of an ela- 
borate answer in the statement of hypotheses, which, though they 
remove not the difficulty, yet neutralise the objections built on 
it; but this would be foreign to our article. We refer to them, 
however, in order to state, that though Chalmers, and Miller, 
and Fleming, had all these phenomen: 1 under their notice, they 
did not find anything in them to lead even to a modification of the 
Chalmerian scheme of reconciliation. Mr Miller, as we have 
seen, did change; but it is demonstrable that it was not because 
he felt himself unequal to deal with these so-called difficulties. 
Now that we are deprived of Dr Fleming’s presence, and of the 
influence of the living voice, to protest against the ‘wild, and, we 
shall add, unscientific theories, into which m: uny are blindly 
drifting, in connection with bewildering schemes for harmonising 
Geology and Genesis, we feel thankful that he, being dead, yet 
speaketh ; and that his words are such as that, while e xact science 
accepts them as containing a theory which solves many difficul- 
ties, the Christian likewise can accept this theory, and rest in it, 
as he waits for that brighter and fuller light, which he will be 
among the foremost to welcome—when it comes. 

And we should be all the more thankful for what Fleming has 
accomplished in this department, when, as now, many who could 
not tell one series of strata from another in the field of practical 
Geology, and who are as ignorant as one we heard of lately, who, 
when a young friend showed him a beautiful belemnite, said, 
“ Yes, I see a—a thunderbolt,” have attained to a rudimentary 
knowledge of the terminology of this difficult science, and, be- 
cause of this, think themselves entitled to attempt to pledge the 
Christian understanding to views of the history of God’s dealing 
with creation, which, while they are not favoured by science, do 
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violence to the written Word of God, Plainly the Church’s 
duty and safety is to stand aloof. She has a scheme which has not 
yet been shaken; and she is not called upon yet to look out for 
another. Yea, were that scheme shaken, and were the “ Age 
Theory,”—* The Rapid Refrigeration Theory,”—* The Dyna- 
mical Theory,’—Dr Ure’s “ Antediluvian Theory,’—the Dean 
of York’s “ Diluvian Theory,”—or Mr Gosse’s “ Prochronic 
Theory,” to be the only one which she could bravely look in the 
face, we have a deep persuasion and an earnest conviction, that 
she would not be called to identify herself with it. She can 
point to the lessons in the past, and, while acknowledging the 
imperfect state of this science, demand that her children shall 
not attempt to pledge her to any scheme, on the ground that the 
proof is positive, which, at present, it is very far from indeed, 
And how commanding this attitude. While looking forth from 
amidst the blessed sunshine of her Lord’s countenance, she will 
acknowledge the riches of creation to be His, and will bid all her 
ace omplished children, “ God speed,” in seeking to know increas- 
ingly the ways of Him by whom the worlds were made. Super- 
stition may frown at true science, but true Christianity frowns 
only on that which is false. Christianity seeks to lay the fruits 
of knowledge, not less than the sacrifices of lov e, on the altar of 
her King and Head. 

It says not a little for the sagacity which tabulated the gre at 
divisions of the strata, in the pref; we to the “ British Animals, 
that the author, though fully alive to the vast additions recently 
made to our knowledge of the crust of the earth, did not feel 
himself called upon to alter his table, but found it fitted for re- 
ceiving the latest discoveries of geology. Before his death, we 
found it an interesting work to compare the outline of geological 
lectures in his “ Institutes ”—drawn up after 184: 5—with the 
subdivisions in the tabulated epochs. The results of the com- 
parison were peculiarly gratifying, as showing how thoroughly, 
in his old age, he kept pace with science in her onward march, 
and _ also, or ready he was to welcome the discoveries being 
made in those wide fields which he had so wise ‘ly mapped out in 
his early days. Accordingly, Lyell’s labours in the Tertiary, 
and Murchison’s in the Silurian, are welcomed and admitted 
to the place of great prominence which he at once conceded to 
them. Much greater prominence is likewise given to Pal:on- 
tology in “ The Institutes,” than was assigned to it in the “ His- 
tory of British Animals,” and the theological difficulties are more 
fully marked. It must ever be a cause of regret that his ad- 
vanced knowledge was not brought out in connection with an 
edition of the “ British Animals,” which would have contained 
the results of recent observation and discovery; because, in the 
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full knowledge of many new Hand-Books in Natural History, he 
would not willingly give the preference to any over this work, 
except, indeed, in the matter of information on recent discoveries. 
While, as a true man of science, he keeps to his peculiar work, 
and does it well, there is a delightful freshness of remark, of 
anecdote, and quiet antiquarian gossip, accompanying his de- 
scriptions, which must have a charm for all. We should have 
liked to quote some illustrative passages, but must ask the reader 
to look at the third remark under Felis Catus—Brit. An., p. 15; 
at the second, under Bos Taurus, p. 24; at the passage from 
Torfeus, p. 27; and at the remark under Delphinus Phocena, 
p. 64: as indicating into what regions of literature he travelled in 
search of information on his favourite pursuits. 

“The Institutes” bear striking testimony to the variety and 
breadth of his attainments; and he has left ample proof that 
these were not only varied but accurate, and not only broad but 
deep likewise. Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Zoology, and 
the several departments of Geology, were familiar to him as 
household words. And if to these we add his intimate know- 
ielge of Comparative Anatomy, we will see how thoroughly 
furnished he was for his work. The questions having direct or 
indirect theological bearings, which he discussed from the Chair 
of Natural Science, were such as Hume’s Views of Causation, 
the Argument in the Evidences from the Unity of Design, the 
Development Hypothesis, the Theory of Centres of Creation, 
the Deluge, the Age of the Earth, the Existence of Death before 
the Introduction of Sin, and other topics of this nature. Only 
on the last of these mentioned have we heard any difference of 
opinion as to the thoroughness of the mode in which he dealt 
with such difficult questions. The sentence quoted from Lin- 
neus, in the Introduction to “ The Institutes,” seems to have 
been before him throughout his course—“ The Author of Eternal 
Salvation is also the Lord of Nature.” 

Most of the miscellaneous papers contributed to leading scien- 
tifie journals by Dr Fleming, are quoted at the head of this 
article. We shall not attempt an analysis of these. Several of 
them are controversial. But controversy is part of the discipline 
of truth. There seems almost a necessity that it should be entered 
on, by every man who sets out in public life resolved to think 
for himself, and to defend whatever appears to him to be truth. 
The work is often painful enough ; but if a man has, before God, 
resolved to climb to any place in life’s ladder, in which he is per- 
suaded he may do more in the cause of truth, he must lay his 
account for it. While the noble and the generous-minded, who 
stand higher than he, will welcome his approach, many will 
grudge it; and the crowd out of which he seeks to rise, while 
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too indolent to strive to rise with him, will not fail to throw every 
possible obstae ‘le i in his way. We might illustrate this from some 
of Dr Fleming’s earliest contributions to science, but the subject 
needeth not illustration. 

In 1851 Dr Fleming published a little work on the “ Tempe- 
rature of the Seasons.” It is avowedly a popular treatise, writ- 
ten in a popular style, and well fitted to the end for which it was 
written, namely, to diffuse among the p< ople information as to 
the influence of temperature on inorganic objects, and on plants 
and animals. THe tells us, in the preface, that “ it has been the 
object of the author, to exc ‘ite in the minds of the young espe- 
Ci lly, the habit of attending to every day occurrences, and the 
desire of connecting these with the causes which produc e them.” 
It will be found profite able for the young, both because of the 
pe ‘uliarly interesting way in which the subject i is illustrated, and 
also because it will bring them in contact with one of the most 
accomplished men of science, labouring for their good, and seek- 
ing to instruct them,— 


“¢ ____ hy the love impelled 
That moves the sun in heaven and all the stars.” 


This review, necessarily hasty and imperfect, when we take 
into account the character of the works glanced at, will, if it do 
no more, at least suggest the depths and the variety of Dr Flem- 
ing’s attainments. If he was familiar with several branches of 
science, aszoology, mineralogy, botany, and geology, the familiarity 
extended far beyond the selllens of these. He new them well, 
yea, profoundly ; and if there were few questions, in any depart- 
ment of physical science, on which he was not competent to give 
a trustworthy opinion, it was because he had studied them dil- 
gently. We do not think that there ever was a time when the 
adage, “ beware of the man of one book,” did not contain a fal- 
lacy. Just as it is impossible to know any one book well without 
the knowledge of other books, so it is impossible to know tho- 
roughly and correc ‘tly any one branch of science without a more 
than snperfic ial acc quaint: unce with ‘several other branches. As, 
in the interaction of any one mind with another, forms of thought 
are evolved which are fitted to influence a third party more than 
either of the two; so there is an interaction among the sciences, 
which not only shows us one science throwing light on another, 
but which must be cle: uly discerned by the student of any one 
science, before he shall be able to make his favourite one fruitful 
of good to his fellow-men. 

But, while we acknowledge the breadth, and depth, and variety 
of Dr Fleming’s attainments, our estimate of his works would 
not be complete, even in the outline, did we not acknowledg, 
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that, for two reasons, they are not all that we could have wished. 
On the one hand, it is, we repeat, greatly to be regretted that he 
did not keep his “ History of British Animals” abreast of ad- 
vancing science. Great additions have been made to e very de- 

partment included in that able, and, for the day at which it was 
drawn up, re »markable work. A much more correct arrangement 
of species, especially in Molluscan palzeontology, has been realized, 

than what obtained in his earlier d: ays. Take one or two exam- 
ples. In the Family Orthoceratide, Dr Fleming specifies nine- 
teen under Orthocera, whereas we have now more than 120 
typical species. Under Belemnita, family Belemnitidx, he gives 

four species, but more than 100 are now named. In the family 
succinidee, he gives under Buccinum ten species. There are, 
however, not fewer than 130 now known. In the cases now 
given, the progress of geological science during the last twenty 
years has shown also that the different families are spread over a 
far wider range than Fleming assigned to them. This line of 
observation might be applied to other divisions of his work. In 
making these remarks, however, we have proof that he knew and 
kept pace with this progress ; but what we are indicating is, that 
he has not left us the hterary proof of this. Neither have we 
any evidence that he had given attention to several departments 
of science, which have recently come to have much prominence 
given to them, and in which, as might be fully shown, infidelity 
is seeking weapons of warfare. We refer to the gre it attention 
which is being given to embryology, and to such discoveries in 
modes of gener: ation as those with which the names of Steenstr up, 
Owen, Siebold, and Van Beneden, are associated. Agassiz is 
labouring earnestly i in the former field, from his well known point 
of view, and we may count on his new work giving rise to many 
speculations among those who, while ignorant of science, are ever 
eager to ap propri: ate its discoveries, in order to obtain we ‘ight for 

theories ant: igonistic to revealed truth, theories for the advance- 
ment of which they labour and live. 

After we had finished the preceding part of this article, it was 
our privilege to obtain the proof sheets of the work on “ The 
Lithology of E dinburgh,” with the press preparation of which h 
Dr F leming was busy “when he was removed from the midst of 
uw. This work will, we trust, obtain many readers. We can 
promise that a! will find in it both farther illustration of the 
views alre ady indicated by us, and also evidence of the continu- 
ance with him, after he had passed the threescore years and ten, of 
that strong intellect and broad common sense which distinguished 
his scientific observations and an: alysis while he was yet in his 
vigorous prime. That br usquer’ ie, ‘too, is there, which distin- 
guished his earlier labours in the ies ature of science; and his 
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intercourse with his fellows, especially in associations of men of 
science,—a bluntness which, in its two sides, reminds us of the 
line— 
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One aspect of “ the Lithology” has given us unmingled satis- 
faction. We have ventured to dissent, for reasons which, in the 
present state of science, we hold to be unanswerable, from Mr 
Miller’s latest physico-theological views, and we rejoice to find 
now that the dissent is taken on precisely similar grounds by Dr 
Fleming himself. It is pleasant to sail with Fleming amidst th 
swelling waves of present speculation on many questions of a 
kind the most difficult that can exercise our minds; and, in the 
very imperfect state of geological science, of a kind the most 
dangerous. He knows the charts of those broad waters so well, 
—he has so constantly before him the dark clouds which loom 
in the distance, and which, as yet, hide from us what kind of 
shore lies beyond them,—his reckonings have been made on 
data so thoroughly trustworthy—his compass is so true t 


tO ils 
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work,—the vessel answers so quickly to his will,—and the dis 
turbing forces in wind and tide, in ground swell and cur- 
rent, are taken so prudently into account, that one feels 
sailing to be not only pleasant, but truly safe also. We should 
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have liked to have made more use of “ the Lithology,” than our 
space will permit. There are two passages, however, to which 
ve crave the attention of our readers, who will at once see their 
value. In reviewing Sir C. Lyell’s divisions of the Tertiary, bh 
remarks :-— 

“In the views connected with the preceding statement of Sir 
Charles Lyell, there are assumptions which may be considered objec- 
tionable in many respects. The first is, perhaps, the most startling, 
viz., That species have perished from off the earth by no sudden 
destruction, but by degrees, and that species have made their appears 
ance to sueceed them by no sudden creation, but imperceptibly. If 
this notion be based on truth, it will cause a great modification in the 
commonly received opinions respecting chaos, and the commence- 
ment of the present races of animals on the globe. It leaves un 
touched, however, the proof of creative power, by acknowledging the 
appearance, from time to time, of new species on the earth, and it 
admits the destruction of species which has frequently prevailed. At 
present, however, we are chiefly concerned with the question, Is the 
notion consistent with scientific truth ? 

‘When we consider the quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and fishes 0! 
the Paris and London basins, or of the eocene period of Lyell, we ¢ 
not find that a single species had survived and been coeval with av) 
of the existing races—so that there is no interval here—no daw? 
The 963 per cent. of shells, which constituted the testaceous fauna 0 
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the tertiary period, all perished, and only 34 per cent. of their com- 
panions are supposed to have survived, so as to constitute the con- 
necting links with the succeeding or modern group. But the identi- 
fication of these species of the dawn has not been established, nay, 
by competent observers, is doubted and controverted. When a very 
broad generalization, therefore, like the present, rests not on those 
objects which are distinct and recognisable, as the remains of verte- 
brated animals, but on shells macerated, and perhaps rubbed, and thus 
of doubtful character, and about the identification of which grave 
doubts prevail, we feel ourselves justified in avoiding a nomenclature 
and arrangement resting on such slender pretensions, and regulated 
by an empirical per centage. Nor can the suspicion be avoided that 
the mixture of older with newer species, as those of the London clay, 
associated with those of the Crag, and produced by denudating and 
assorting agencies, may have been in haste misinterpreted, without 
even suspecting collectors of being ever either ignorant or guilty of 
deception. 

“T have long considered, and must again repeat, that there has been 
too great a tendency to select one or two beds of this group, which 
are here considered as constituting the Modern Epoch, and endeavour- 
ing to explain their origin and mode of formation, le: aving the other 
beds as residual phenomena, not sufficiently important ‘to demand 
consideration, or rather, it may be suspected, left out of view because 
assuming somewhat of an obstructive character.” 


In the able outline of hypotheses on “ raised beaches,” this 
passage occurs :— 


“The late Mr Hugh Miller, a keen advocate of the upheaval 
notion, fancied that at the mouth of the Foul Burn, on the beach east 
from Seafield, he had found stones in the same position as they 
occupied when the oyster, limpets, and serpulze which he found at- 
tached to them, had lived. This supposed fresh proof he communi- 
cated to a meeting of the Royal Physical Society, Dec. 27, 1854, 
‘On a raised sea- -bottom near Fillyside Bank, between Leith and 
Portobello.” On examining the spot, however, it was no difficult 
matter to perceive that his affection for a favourite vision had led him 
to be contented with looking at those stones which countenanced his 
views, and to overlook others of a decidedly contrary character, such 
as limpets adhering to the under sides of stones imbedded in clay, 
where they never either lived or moved. After the locality was 
fairly examined, we heard no more of the matter.” 


It was our purpose, when we began this article, to conclude 
with a brief outline of recent discoveries, in some rte irtments 
of science, in which Dr Fleming had not much worked, if he 
had worked at all, but which are peculiarly interesting and 
suggestive in connection with the literature of natural theology 
—a literature which now demands a position far in advance of the 
majority of the Bridgewater Treatises. But we have already 
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occupied more space than was allotted to us. It would have 
been beside our task to have dwelt on the outstanding features 
of Dr Fleming’s character. Our work has been mainly with his 
contributions to natural science. The value of these will, we are 
persuaded, grow as those tendencies increase, which, in their 
beginnings, are already at work around us, and which were so 
graphically described by Dante, as characteristic of the philo- 
a of his era :— 

“ Reckless some 

Of error; others well aware they err, 

Each the known trick of sage philosophy 

Deserts, and has a bye way of his own: 

So much the restless eagerness to shine, 

And love of singularity, prevail. 

. . « «+ « « « When the book of God 

Is forced to yield to man’s authority, 

Or from its straitness warp’d : no reckoning made 

What blood the sowing of it in the world 

Has cost.”—Par. ¢c. xxix. 87. 
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Art. IV.—A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive: 
being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
Methods of Scientific Investigation. By Joun Stuart MIL. 
2 vols. Fourth Edition. (Book iii., of Induction). 


Wuen Bacon, some two hundred years ago, gave to the world 
that new instrument of research which was to revolutionise the 
world of science, he did not pretend to regard his work as perfect, 
or as sufficient for the demands of science in the time to come. 
On the contrary, he looked forward with sanguine expectation to 
the improvements which time and progress would effect. As each 
step of a traveller not only brings him farther on his journey, but 
enables him to see to a greater distance in advance, while each 
eminence which he surmounts gives him new and farther-reaching 
views of the country through which his path must lie; so will it 
be, said Bacon, with the art of discovery, which will ever be 
growing with the discoveries themselves. At first sight, his 
anticipations may seem to have been fulfilled. Not only has the 
field of scientific discovery been immensely extended, but we have 
had, in recent times, several contributions to the philosophy of 
discovery. The latest and most popular of the writers on this 
subject is Mr Mill, who informs us that “ Physical Science has 
outgrown the Baconian conception of induction,” and that there 
is now need of anew method. Bacon would, we are persuaded, 
protest against being made in any degree responsible for the 
modern methods, and would declare that, so far from having out- 
grown his conception, they had never approached it. He would, 
doubtless, be surprised at the rapid advance of Physical Science 
in our day, but it would be because the advance was made by a 
path different from that which he pointed out. But waiving this 
question, which we cannot now discuss, what shall be said of the 
progress made towards a more exact and comprehensive theory 
of method? Let Mr Mill’s work reply. That author, indeed, 
regards his treatise as the first attempt to exhibit a systematic 
view of the principles and rules of the inductive philosophy, and 
he claims to have achieved a task which, he affirms, was regarded 
as impossible by Lord Macaulay and by Archbishop Whately. 
His work, then, is put forward as indicating the new era. But 
in it we see that philosophy has abdicated that commanding posi- 
tion which Bacon assigned to her, and is content to follow at a 
modest distance the steps of practical science." 

’ In our remarks on a work so long before the public, and so widely circulated, 


we shall assume that the reader is sufficiently familiar with its main features to 
dispense with continued justifying references. 
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There are plainly two modes of arriving at a theory of induc- 
tion. The one endeavours, by studying the nature of things 
and the mind of man, to ascertain the method which ought to be 
pursued in order to discover the laws of nature. In such a me- 
thod, the consideration of history, and the results which have 
already been attained, would be a necessary element, as throwing 
a light both on the nature of things and on that of man in rela- 
tion thereto. But, while the study of these practical results 
would serve to suggest new rules, or to give warning of hitherto 
unnoticed dangers, the theory would always keep ahead of prac- 
tice, and would be ever pointing to new subjects of investigation. 
Just so it is, in some measure, in the specis al sciences—in Phy- 
siology, for instance, in Astronomy, and in Chemistry; and so 
Bacon expected that it would be with the art of discover "y in 
general. The other method, rejecting every a priori element, 
abandons all intention of guiding practical discoverers, and con- 
tents itself with “ ceneralising the modes of investigating truth 
and estimating evidence.” This is the method which Mr Mill, in 
the commencement of his work, announces his intention of adopt- 
ing. He does not pretend to take his stand on any elevated 
peak, in order to take a survey of the yet unexplored fields of 
nature, and to map out the fitting course for future inquiries ; it 
suffices him to trace the footsteps of those who have already made 
some progress in advance. 

Before proceeding to discuss the method and rules of induction, 
as presented by Mr Mill, there are some preliminary questions 
which require to be settled, as—What do we mean by induction? 
and, Is induction possible, and how? To the first question, Mr 
Mill replies, that “induction is that operation of the mind by 
which we infer that what we know to be true in a particular case 
or cases, will be true in all cases which resemble the former in 
certain assignable respects. In other words, induction is the pro- 
cess by which we conclude that what is true of certain indivi- 
duals of a class, is true of the whole class, or that what is true at 
certain times, will be true under similar circumstances at all 
times.” This is Mr Mill’s formal definition; but he also sum- 
marily defines induction to be “ generalisation from experience. 
It consists in inferring from some individual instances in which 

a phenomenon is observed to occur, that it occurs in all instances 
of a certain class; namely, in all which resemble the former in 
what are regarded as the material circumstances.” Lastly, it is 
“the operation of discovering and proving general propositions.” 
The last is given merely as a provisional ‘definition. We are, 
in general, slow to fix upon particular expressions of an author, 
and to tie bie down to their logical consequences ; but, surely, 
if verbal accuracy may be fairly “insisted on in any work, it is in 
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a treatise on logic ; and if, in a logical treatise, any expressions 
are more especially required to be free from error or ambiguity, 
they are the definitions. Let us then briefly examine these 
various definitions. 

First, then, they all obviously exclude deduction. It is true 
that this would, by most philosophers, be regarded as an essential 
condition of their correctness; but it is to be remembered that, 
according to Mr Mill’s view, “ deduction is but a mode of induc- 
tion ;” and, therefore, when professedly treating of induction— 
“in the most comprehensive sense of the term”—he was bound 
to give a definition which included it. But, secondly, they ex- 
clude also what he calls “the main business of induction,” 
namely, the “ ascertaining the effects of every cause, and the 
causes of all effects ;” for in these the only generalisation is one 
which is assumed as having been performed once for all. When 
we ascertain that A is the cause of B, our inference, is not that 
\ invariably precedes B, but that A is the phenomenon which it 
is assumed always precedes B. Let us see how one of Mr Mill’s 
own examples will support his definition. “ When a man is shot 
through the heart, we know that it was the gunshot that killed 
him, because he was in the fulness of life a few minutes before ; 
all circumstances being the same except the wound.” In this 
inference where is the generalisation, the passage from the known 
tothe unknown? Mr Mill would reply that it is implied in the 
word cause. But this generalisation does not stand as part of our 
inference: that inference is not—‘ This gunshot wound was fol- 
lowed by death ; therefore all similar wounds will be followed by 
death  but—‘In this instance that particular antecedent, on 
the presence of which the event of death depended, was the gun- 
shot wound.” And a similar remark will apply to all cases of 
the discovery of causes and effects. 'The inference may be stated 
in a general form, but the generality is accidental. Thirdly, these 
definitions confound two distinct processes,—that of discovery, 
and that of proof. In the preliminary definition both are in- 
cluded ; in the others, and especially in the most formal, discovery 
appears to be excluded, for the essential part of discovery is not 
the inference from known instances to unknown, but the as- 
certainment of the essential circumstances. Lastly, we shall for 
the present pass over the circumstance that the formal definition 
applies in strictness solely to that generalisation which includes 
all others, the belief in the uniformity of the laws of nature. 

The process usually termed induction may, for our present 
purpose, be regarded as consisting of the following steps :'"—First, 


' Sir John Herschel’s account of Induction is to the following effect:—We 
classify facts or objects under general well-considered heads, or points of agree- 
ment (for which purpose the simple phenomena resulting from analysis will 
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the analysis of a particular phenomenon. Secondly, if this, com- 
bined with our former knowledge, does not suffice to give the law 
or cause, other similar phenomena are collected and analysed. 
Thirdly, ‘these are compared, the circumstances of agr eement and 
difference are noted, and the antecedents which appear unessen- 
tial to the effect investigated are eliminated by Bacon’s rules of 
simultaneous absence, presence, and variation. Hence we obtain 
the law by stating the antecedents which are essential. Lastly, 
by the principle of uniformity of the laws of nature the proposi- 
tion may be made general. The last step alone is included in 
Mr Miil’s definition. He supposes that the class has been 
formed; in other words, that the process of eliminating all the 
unessential circumstances has been performed. ‘The properties 
of the individuals are known, and the material circumstances 
ascertained; or, in other words, we know the subject and the 
predicate, and the whole process of induction consists in affirm- 
ing the one of the other.’ Such a process contains no method 
and needs no rules. 

Mr Mill proceeds thus :—“ In the statement of what induc- 
tion is, there is implied the assumption, that the course of na- 
ture is uniform—that whatever is true in any one case, is true 
in all cases of a certain description; or, in other words, that 
every event depends upon some law.” Now, if this principle is 
assumed in the very first induction to which men are led, it is 
manifest that it cannot itself be derived from induction. No 
proposition can be proved by an argument which assumes its 
truth. Manifest, however, as this maxim may appear to mere 
logicians, Mr Mill regards it as a vulgar prejudice. According to 
him, the principle in question is itself the result of induction ; and 
not only so, but it is not arrived at until Jong after, and in con- 
sequence of, other inductions, in which its truth is equally implied. 

Let us, however, look a little more closely into the logic of 
this question ; for we must not forget that we are considering a 
treatise on Logic. Let us put the case, which must have at one 
time existed (as Mr M. allows), before this general principle 
was established, even by what our author is pleas sed to regard 
as proof. Certa in individual facts, then, we suppose, have been 
ascertained, and a glimpse has been obtained of a general fact 
serve), and thus each of such phenomena, or heads of classification, becomes 4 
general fact. These become the objects of a higher species of classification, and 
are included inlaws. By continuing the process, we arrive at axioms of the 
highest attainable degree of generality. ‘“ This process is what we mean by In- 
duction.” It is carried on, he adds, in one of two ways—first, by comparison of 
ascertained classes, and investigation of their agreements and disagreemen ts; 
or, secondly, by considering the individuals of a class, and casting about to fin 
in what they agree, besides that which forms the basis of classification. 

' It is to be observed, that in the formal definition the expression, “ infer from 
particular instances,” is avoided, and altered to “infer that what is true,” etc. 
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or law ; for the mind has, as Mr Mill states, a natural tendency 
to generalise. This, however, cannot satisfy a philosopher. Mr 
Mill protests against the appeal to any fancied subjective neces- 
sity; and much more would he doubtless protest against founding 
any argument as to the truth of things on a mere tendency so 
to believe. We have then nothing but our collection of facts ; 
Jet it be that fire has in certain instances burnt, or that milk has 
been known to nourish. Doubtless the vulgar man will follow 
his “ blind propensity,” and act on the truth of the general pro- 
position, if he does not express it in words. But the philosopher 
is wiser. He is acquainted with no principle which authorises 
him to pass from the known to the unknown, or to extend his 
conclusions to cases not included in the premises. Nay, hie does 
not yet know whether the same proposition may not be true and 
false at the same time; for the impossibility of this is only known 
(says Mr Mill) from induction. If he happens to be convinced 
of this in a particular case, he has no reason to extend his be- 
lief to cases of which he knows nothing. He is chained within 
anarrow circle, beyond which he can by no effort of ingenuity 
pass. Ie is as a blind man, whose knowledge is limited to the 
objects which he can touch.’ In this state, a logical philosopher 
will not fear to put his hand into the fire, for he knows nothing of 
what is likely to happen; if he eats, it will only be by way of 
experiment. The chain, however, by which he is bound, is a 
logical one; and accordingly Mr Mill finds no difficulty in breaking 
it. He says, “ Whatever has been found true in innumerable 
instances, and never found to be false after due examination in 
any, we are safe in acting upon as universal provisionally.” 
Whence did Mr Mill obtain this principle ? Is it self-evident ? 
Is it a datum of consciousness, an “ instinctive” principle, or is 
ita result of induction? It would be interesting to know Mr 
Mill's answer to this question. In another place he tells us, that 
if we consult the actual course of nature, we find, “ that what- 
ever is true in any one case, is true in all cases of a certain de- 
scription ; the only difficulty is to find what description.” How 
we can know by observation that all the supposed cases are of 
the same description, while ignorant what that description is, he 
does not tell us. Can there be a more striking proof than these 
two passages afford, that the inductive principle is one of those 
propositions “ which men, even when they deny [or, as in the 
present case, suppose to be under scrutiny], are yet forced to 
act upon ?” 


' “Take away the light of this inductive principle, and experience is as blind 
’samole, She may, indeed, feel what is present, and what immediately touches 
er; but she sees nothing that is either before or behind, upon the right hand or 
upon the left, future or past.”— Reid, p. 200, Lamilton’s Edition. 
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3ut Mr Mill has not even understood the principle which js 
in question, nor consequently the doctrine against which he pro- 
tests. In the first place, he throughout confounds the principle 
of causality with the uniformity of the laws of nature. Reid 
thus states the forme sr, “ Whatever begins to exist, must have a 
‘ause that produced it.” The latter has not necess: ily any 
connection with the idea of cause ; but, in its applic ation to it, 
stands thus :—“ Like effects are preceded by like causes.”' Now, 
besides the essential difference in form between these two state- 
ments (which is as great as between “ Every man has had a 
mother,” and “ Like men have like mothers”), the word, cause, 
is used in them in two distinct senses, as both Reid and Stewart 
(with all modern philosophers) expressly point out. In the for. 
mer, the cause meant is a cause which produces, i.e. an ofc 
‘ause; in the latter, it is a mere antecedent, or, as Reid calls i 
‘asign.” The one principle is contingent and probable only, 
and, though influencing our belief, is regarded as dependent on 
the ‘constitution of nature—not solely on that of our minds. 
is liable to be tested by experience, and is, in fact, modified, cor- 
rected in its application, and strengthened by physical research, 
It may or may not, even on Reid’s "principles, take its rise from 
association. Indeed, in the form above given, it is doubly con- 
tingent ; for it is only by experience that the general principle is 
applied to physical causes. All this is expressly s stated by Reid 
and Stewart. But it is not the doctrine of philosophers alone. 
The uniformity of the laws of nature is, in a more or less genera 
form, the subject of reflection to every thinking man; and ‘ 
every theist the reversal of it is held to be in the power of the 
Creator. But even on the supposition of its reversal, the law 
of causality still operates; an efficient cause is of necessity soug 
for the change. The latter principle we cannot conceive sus- 
pended; to do so, would be to conceive a creation wit hout a 
Creator. That it could not be derived from experi ~ of t 
changes in nature, has been often shown, not ‘alone from its 
characters of universality and necessity, but from the Pe that 
*“ Causation is not an object of sense: the only experience we 
have of it, is the consciousness we have of exerting some power 
in ordering our thoughts and actions.” ‘ In no other case cal 
we tell from experience whether an event has a cause or not- 


’ Derived thus by Reid :—“ Antecedently to all reasoning, we havé 
constitution, an anticipation that there is a fixed course of ni ture; an i we 
an eager desire to discover this course of nature. We attend to every con, 
tion of things which presents itself, and expect the continuance of that cot 
junction. And when such a conjunction has been often observed, we conceit 
the things to be naturally connected ; and the appearance of one, without rea- 
ere reflection, carries with it the belief of the other.”-—Reid, Works, p. 19% 

? Reid. 
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Even the single exception here made is not allowed by Mr 
Mill. 

It is worthy of remark, as bearing on Mr Mill’s opinions of 
the dependence of our capacity of conception on experience, that 
of these two principles, that one which has never been seen to 
be true, is that one which is endowed with a character of neces- 
sity and universality ; while the other, of which we daily expe- 
rience innumerable. exemplifications, nay, which Mr Mill vaftirms 
we have found always true, is not a whit nearer the character of 
necessity in our old age than when we were infants." That Mr 
Mill confounds these two principles, is manifested by every pas- 
saze where he speaks of either. To each he attributes the cha- 
racters of the other. He labours hard to prove that the inductive 
principle is contingent, which was never denied, and then assumes 
that the law of causation has the same character. In his chap- 
terson the “ Law of Causation,” he more than once explicitly 
identifies it with the “ Ground of Induction,” while apparently 
unconscious that they were ever regarded as distinct. He thinks 
he has shown that the former is not necessary, because he finds 
himself able to conceive that in some distant planet the latter 
may not hold. Further, to confirm this opinion, he adduces the 
following facts :—First, In the early stage of human knowledge, 
many phenomena “ which appeared irregular, not governed by 


any laws, not steadily consequent upon any causes, were ascribed 
to the direct intervention of the will of some supernatural 


being, and therefore still to a cause. This shows the strong 


tend ency of the human mind to ascribe every phenomenon to 
some cause or other; but it shows also, that experience had not 

that time pointed out any regular order in the occurrence of 
ion particular phenomena, nor proved them to be dependent 
upon prior phenomena as their proximate causes.” Secondly, 


1 We cannot forbear commenting on an illustration of the origin of the incon- 
tivable, cited by Mr Mill from Sir J. Herschel :—“ If it were a truth, uni- 
versal and necessary, that a net is spread over the whole surface of every pla- 
hetary globe, we should . . . make the necessity of some means of extrica- 
tion an axiom of locomotion.” And any proposition violating this axiom 
“would become, not only untrue, but inconceivable.” Now, omitting the words 
universal and necessary, which destroy the whole force and pertinence of the re- 
mark, it cannot be denied that there are, so to speak, several nets spread over 
th surface of our globe, and possibly of every other, as the Atmosphere, Gra- 
ity, Friction. Yet there is not the slightest difficulty in conceiving the absence 
each or all of these. No one but Mr Mill will regard Dr Whewell’s professed 
demons stration, that all matter is heavy, as any exception to this remark. But 
Mr Mill confounds several different applications of the word inconceivable. He 
does not dis tinguish inconceivable and incredible: inconceivable in fact and in- 
conceivable in manner, the inconceivable That and the inconceivable How (as 
i ith respect to the action of mind on matter, and of matter on m: itter) ; an 1d, 
stly (as in the controv ersy with Dr Whewell), the immediately inconceivable, 


nd the i inconceivable which only contradicts the demonstrative ‘result of known 
minciples 
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Certain philosophers admitted “ Chance as one of thie agents 
in the order of nature, which could only me an, that certain 
eve nts did not depend upon uniform laws of causation.” Thirdly, 
* Tuman volitions are, even in our own day, belie ved iby halt 
the speculative world not to be governed by causes And 
hence he infers, that “ the existence of phenomena not rigorously 
consequent upon any antecedents, does not necessarily appear 
an inadmissible paradox.” Now what do these facts prove? 
First, that the principle of causality operated in its full force 
before it could have been inferred from experience, and while 
the uniformity of the laws of nature was still not universally 
certain; secondly, that the principle is satisfied as soon as an 
efficient cause, or one supposed to be efficient, is arrived at. But 
what support these propositions can lend to Mr Mill’s argument, 
we are unable to imagine; or how they can be reconciled with 
his statement, that “ the law of causation asserts only this, ‘It 
is alaw, that every event depends upon some law.” The fac: 
is, that having (properly) rejected the consideration of efficient 
causes, he h: ad no business whatever with the law of causation, 
which relates to these only. But he was unwilling to lose a 
principle which, at all events, had the recommendation of admit- 
ted certainty ; and therefore he adopts it, with the precaution of 
using the terms in a sense in which the principle is neither univer- 
sal nor necessary. This attempt to give the character of univer- 
sality to what is at best only a derived conse quence from a con- 
tingent principle, leads him to the following startling assertion :— 
“The law of causation is but the familiar truth, that invariability 
of succession is found by observation to obtain betwee n every fact 
in nature and some other fact which has preceded it.’ This is 
a proposition which no one but Mr Mill ever considered to hay 
“ the rigorous universality and certainty of the laws of number;” 
nay, which we venture to say no philosopher but Mr Mill ever 
supposed to be true. Were it indeed true, so far from serving 
as a basis or a “ main pillar” of inductive philosophy, it would 
form the very summit, and render further research needless. _ 
With respect to the principle of which Mr Mill really sto: 
in need, and for which he thus went hunting in the region 0 
necessary truths, while it lay at his hand in the ac :knowle dged 
sphere of the contingent, we ‘suspect he will be found to approacl 
Reid and Stewart much more closely than he supposes. 
objects first to the ¢ description of the propensity to generalis 
usually given by metaphysicians of that school, namely, “Our 
intuitive conviction that the future will resemble the past. It 
has beer well observed (he adds) by Mr Baile ‘Ys that Time has 
no concern with the belief, or the erounds of it.” Now we must 
observe, first, that the expression ‘here quoted as that usual wit! 
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the school of Reid and Stewart, was never, so far as we can re- 
member, employed by either of those philosophers. With Reid 
it is, “ Our conviction that in the phenomena of nature what is 
to be, will probably be like what has been in similar circum- 
stances.” With Stewart it is, “Our expectation of the con- 
tinued uniformity of the laws of nature.” “An intuitive con- 
viction” they never call it. Can Mr Mill have confounded 
intuitive with instinctive? But, secondly, with respect to the ele- 
ment of Time, Mr Mill might have found the substance of Mr 
Bailey’s remark in an author much more proper to be cited in 
correction of Reid, namely, Reid himself. “ And what conclu- 
sions,” he asks, does the philosopher draw from the facts he 
has collected? They are, that like events have happened in 
former times in like circumstances, and will happen in time to 
come.”’ The principle may perhaps be stated thus: ‘The 
phenomenal laws of nature are independent of place and period 
(or of occasion and locality).” Thus stated, it is at once 
seen to be true only within certain limits, and these limits Reid 
isas ready to admit as Mill. “The evidence is only probable ; 
the laws of nature may be changed by Him who established 
them,” ete. As to its derivation (in the secondary form), is not 
the passage cited above (p. 106) such as might have been written 
by Mr Mill himself? Lastly, even the term, instinctive, need 
not alarm that author so much, if he would consider the sense in 
which it is applied. By instinct, I mean (says Reid) a natural 
blind impulse to certain actions.” “ Perhaps not only our actions, 
but even our judgment and belief, is, in some cases, guided by 
instinct, that is, by a natural and blind impulse.” Is this essen- 
tially different from Mr Mill’s expression, “ a blind unreasoning 
propensity,” that he must protest against the one while he adopts 
the other? Or is the name, instinct, wholly inapplicable to a 
principle which, so far as it is irrational, is common not only to 
the sage and the infant, but also to the man and the brute ? 
That in persons who have come to the use of their reason, the 
belief may have also a rational ground, is allowed by Reid and 
Stewart. But where these philosophers differ essentially from 
Mr Mill, is in their conceiving it necessary to assume this prin- 
tiple as the basis of our reasoning, whether it be regarded as in- 
stinctive or not. They considered it essential that reasoning 
should start from some first principles, regarding it as absurd to 
suppose every proposition capable of deduction from some other. 
Mr Mill sees no such necessity ; he discovers no fallacy in prov- 
ing one proposition by another in which it is implied. Descartes 
required at least one postulate on which to build his philosophy. 


* Works, p. 484. 
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Mr Mill can build without a foundation, or rather, he builds 
his foundation upon the superincumbent edifice. 

We may compare a system of human beliefs to a many- 
branched tree, be: aring flowers, fruit, and foliage. These all 
derive their life and nourishment from the sap which the sten 
carries up from the ground, and sends in due proportion to the 
remotest leaf. This stem, says Mr Mill, is induction. See, this 
flower pi arted from its twig will presently peris sh; but think you, 
then, that the twig itself i is the source of life ? Cut off the twig, 
or the branch, or the great bough, from the parent stem, and 
will it not rapidly lose its freshness and its life? It must be the 
stem, then, which supports the whole. But may not the leaf, 
each for itself and for the whole, derive some necessary ele- 
ment from the ambient air? Or, may not this undergroun 
twig be a root, and needful for the support of the stem "itself? 
No, replies Mr Mill, there are no roots; for all the branches we 
can trace depend for their life on the stem, and on it alone. Mr 
Mill, then, has fearlessly cut away the roots of all belief, and ren- 
dered reasoning, deductive and inductive, alike absurd and in- 
possible. 

But let us leave the metaphysical question of the basis of in- 
duction, which has no more claim to 2 place in a work treating 
of the Logic of Induction, than a discussion of the evidence on 
which we believe in an external world, or trust the testimony of 
the senses, and let us pass to the consideration of the Method 
of Induction. 

If there be any method at all in what is called the Modern In- 
duction, there ought to be at the present day no difficulty in as- 
certaining and discussing it. We have before us countless in- 
stances of its successful application: in each of these we can 
learn the process pursued ; and, in fact, by the study of them, 
men daily qualify themselves for the further applic ation of the 
method in que stion. It only remains then that the skill thus 
obtained be applied to these processes themselves, in order to 
discover by what laws they have unconsciously been guided, 
and to establish rules for the direction of others. If, then, the 
investigation appears to present so little peculiar difficulty, how 
is it that it has not been hitherto more successfully prosecuted ! 
One reason may probably be, that having been regarded as a 
branch of Mental Science, it has been discussed by specula tive 
philosophers alone. But their minds are generally unavoidal ably 
preoceupied by certain a priori principles, | so that they do not 
tolerate that delay among particulars on which Bacon so justly 
insisted. In no other subject, perhaps, have theory and practice 
been so widely separated. Those who have been most eminent 
in the application of the “Inductive Logic,” and who have 
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shown themselves, in the strictest sense, philosophical inquirers, 
have constructed no system of the vie which they followed ; 
while the most popular theorists have not only been unable to 
put their theory to the test of practice, but they have not sub- 
mitted to be tauglit by the practice of the acknowledged masters 
of the art. T hey have sought theoretical symmetry rather than 
practical truth. They might plead indeed, with some reason, 
that discoverers have not given to the world the steps by which 
they reached their conclusions ; but, whatever weight may be 
in general allowed to this plea, in the case of a writer like Mr 
Mill, who prof esses to confine himself within the limits of the 
existing practice, it is quite inadmissible; and that, whatever be 
his opinions on metaphysical questions. But if he regards in- 
duction as the sole foundation of all our beliefs, he of course 
precludes himself from employing any other m shed of discovery 
or reasoning whatsoever. This is, however, the case with Mr 
Mill. He considers, for example, that it is from induction alone 
we learn that two and three make five, or that the same propo- 
sition cannot be at once true and false. These maxims may be 
false in other worlds, nor can we know that they will not be 
false to-morrow in this. With such opinions, to attempt to form 
a theory on mere a priori notions, or with the slightest admix- 
ture of these, must be wholly unphilosophical. Hypotheses, in- 
deed (if they could take their rise at all consistently with such 
asystem), may be admitted to help us on our way, but only on 
condition that the theory founded thereon shall be capable of 
perfect demonstration afterwards. In all this we have stated 
nothing which Mr Mill does not fully admit. “ Principles of 
evidence (he rema rks) and theories of method me not to be con- 
structed a priori.” The Inductive Logic must be founded upon 
a “survey of those inductions to which mankind have been led 
in unscientific practice.” It might be expected that a writer 
holding such views would make a show of consistency in follow- 
ing them out; and would ; - giv e us an array of inductions of un- 
|uestioned certainty and of traceable method ; especially as his 
ig f rival and ant tagonist in this field had set him the example. 
rc W hewell had first compiled a “ Tistory of the Inductive 
ences,” as a necessary foundation on whic h to build his philo- 
hy of the same. Ilis method was therefore unimpeachable ; 

l, if his results were affirmed to be erroneous, he might chal- 

» his opponent to prove his assertion by further and more 
accurate st udy of the History. Mr Mill might — aps be ex- 
pected to show that Dr W howell had been misled by his a 
pri vi notions, and had not sufficiently studied his own historical 
collection; and it would not be too much to look for a contribu- 
tion to a more thorough discussion and classification of these 
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historical examples. But nothing of the kind. If he has any 
fault to find with Dr Whewell’s examples, it is that they 
are scientific ; for, as we have seen, the basis of the Inductive 
—— is to be a survey of the inductions to which mankind have 
yeen led in unscientific practice. Such a survey, accordingly, we 
ren Mr Mill has made. But if so, he has kept it to himself 
and has succeeded so well in keeping out of sight the foundations 
on which he reared his theory, that not a trace remains of any 
survey, whether of scientific or unscientific practice. If we may 
form a conjecture from the order of his book, and his own re- 
marks, we should say that his survey was chiefly directed to 
those principles which are generally considered to rest on a kind 
of evidence distinct from that of induction, such as the mathe- 
matical and other axioms already mentioned. In general, how- 
ever, two cautions were necessary to be observed in making this 
preliminary survey. First, it must be shown that the inductions 
adduced are really of unquestionable certainty, as well as uni- 
versally admitted to be inductions. But to what auth iority 
would Mr Mill appeal to establish this? Is it to the correctness 
of the method by which they were obtained? But the standard 
of method is yet to be settled ; and, in fact, the correctness of the 
method is to be in these cases inferred from the certainty of th 
conclusion. To the general opinion of mankind? That would 
merely prove that they were in accordance with a “blind propen- 
sity ;” and in how many instances this general opinion testifies 
to fallacious inductions, Mr Mill has himself shown. To the 
fact that they have always been found true and never false? 
That would be to argue in a circle ; and it is doubtless the argu- 
ment which Mr Mill would adopt. The second caution is, that 
the method by which our exemplary inductions have been * 
tained, shall be capable of being traced, and shall be really and 
unmistakeably exhibited. In the ¢ case of scientific iaddectlent 
this is, as we have said, extremely difficult; at least for one not 
versed practically in scientific research. Although difficult, 
however, it is not by any means impossible. But in ‘the case of 
those unscientific inductions which are of unquestioned certainty, 
the discovery of the method is absolutely impossible ; for they 
have been arrived at long before the earliest time at which any 
philosopher can make his observ rations. The process by which 
they were obtained may doubtless be conjectured with proba- 
bility, but only on the supposition that we have already formed 
our “theory of method. The consideration of such inductions, 
then, while it may lend some assistance negatively, can throw no 
light on the construction of a positive method. Like the ex- 
amples adduced in illustration, they may weaken, but cannot 
prove atheory. Mr Mill’s theory, therefore, which is professedly 
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based on these, is again found to be vitiated in its very origin. 
It is not, therefore, without reason that he has omitted all notice 
of these necessary cautions. 

But we may observe, further, that Mr Mill’s notions of what 
constitutes induction, render it very unlikely that he should 
attain the truth by the consideration of selected ex camples, and 
impossible that he should do so otherwise. We do not now refer 
to his definition, or his opinions on the evidence of axioms, or to 
his regarding deduction as a mode of induction, —all which might, 
however, materially interfere with his selection of instances,— 
but we allude to the mode in which he applies the name. On the 
one hand, the process by which the moon’s distance from the 
earth was ascertained, appears to be characterised as induction ; 
a title to which it has exactly the same claim as a trigonometrical 
survey, or the gauging of a cask. The process is the same in 
both cases, the ascertaining of numerical data to be substituted 
in formule obtained by purely mathematical, i.e. (in the ordi- 
nary use of the words) deductive, not inductive reasoning. 
While, however, enlarging-the bounds of induction on one side, 
Mr Mill contracts them as much on the other. Kepler, for ex- 
ample, is usually considered to have performed an act of induc- 
tion when he established his famous laws. No, says Mr Mill ; 
it was an act of description, not of induction, except, indeed, 
he adds, so far as Kepler concluded, that every point in Mars’ 
orbit (for instance) was in an ellipse; that the planet would con- 
tinue to move in the same orbit; and that what was true of the 
motion of Mars, was true also of the other planets. In short, 
these laws were not results of induction, except in so far as they 
were generalisations ; and on this ground Dr Whewell is charged 
with misconception, when he cites them as instances of induc- 
tion. At this rate, it will be hard to find an unexceptionable 
example, unless it be among Mr Mill’s axioms. Yet he ad- 
mits that the law of refraction was discovered by induction, 
although it is in the same predicament with Kepler's laws. It 
is most important to observe, that in all these instances, the 
actual generalisation was so facile, that it was assumed in the 
whole investigation ; the only difficulty was to ascertain what 
the property was (common to all the observed cases) which, it 
was admitted, must be general. But this will be found to be 
true, in a greater or less degree, in most, if not all, instances of 
induction. Properties of classes are assumed to be general be- 
fore they are definitely ascertained. This is, perhaps, most 
strikingly seen in C hemistry, where the generalisation is fre- 
quently so obvious as not to be even explicitly stated. In all 
such cases, the scientific part of the process must be excluded 


from induction, if Mr Mill would be consistent. It is, in fact, 
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excluded by his definition. With respect to the investigation of 
Kepler, it is strange that neither Mr Mill nor Dr Whewell has 
noticed the essential circumstance which renders it wholly un- 
suitable to illustrate the theory of induction. It is, that the 
sought property was a mathematical one. But, however un- 
suitable mathematical examples may be in physical or philoso- 
phical theories, yet, from their simplicity and certainty, they 
are generally the first which occur to the mind of a writer 
familiar with them; and so far as they affect his conceptions, 
they tend to vitiate them. This has indeed been often observed 
in other subjects ; and in the present case, Mr Mill has given us 
an additional example of it. If other writers on Logic have been 
led astray by their attention to pure Mathematics, the New- 
tonian deduction has equally misled Mr Mill. The only act of 
induction which Newton can be said to have performed in his 
theory of gravitation, was in combining, “ subsuming under the 
law” (to use Mr Mill’s phrase), the motions of the planetary 
bodies, and the action of gravity on the earth’s surface. This, 
we say, may be called induction, but not on Mr Mill's prin- 
ciples. For, according to that author, it is essential to induc- 
tion that there should be some inference with respect to cases 
unobserved. But, in this argument, Newton only identified 
certain numerical results; as for the law of central force, that 
was deductively inferred from Kepler’s laws, mathematically 
stated. The Principia is, in fact, throughout geometrical. The 
whole Newtonian theory, therefore, ought to have been excluded 
from Mr Mill’s book on Induction, as it is obviously excluded by 
his definition. Far from this, however, it seems to have been, 
at least conjointly, or rather alternately, with Chemistry, the 
standard by which he mentally tested his most important princi- 
ples, even where it is not expressly mentioned. It is only in 
this way that we can account for Mr Mill’s doctrine with re- 
spect to hypotheses, Newton was able to demonstrate that the 
existence of a central force (or, more correctly speaking, of some- 
thing in effect equivalent to a central force varying according to 
a certain law) was logically implied in the observed data. Mr 
Mill forthwith jumps to the conclusion, that no hypothesis must 
ever be admitted, unless it be such as to be capable of exclusive 
demonstration ; and that no induction is complete, until it has 
been put to a crucial test. We need scarcely say that such a 
rule would at once put a stop to all inquiry into any but mathe- 
matical laws.' It would sound the knell of induction, the very 


1 Mr Mill appears to have seen this when he said, “ In hypotheses of this 
[z.e. genuinely scientific] character, if they relate to causation at all, the hypo- 
thesis must relate only to the law of the variation of the effect, according to the 
variations in the quantity, or in the relations of the cause.” 
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life and soul of which is hypothesis. It is fair, however, to state, 
that Mr Mill afterwards allows that unscientific hypotheses are 
absolutely indispensable to science. Mr Mill thinks his readers 
will hardly believe that Dr Whewell represents induction as a 
tentative process. We must agree with Dr W., that it is es- 
sentially, although of course not purely tentative; and if Mr 
Mill had recognised more clearly the functions of what he terms 
the generalising propensity, in conjunction with the tendency to 
refer phenomena to familiar causes, he would scarcely have 
doubted this. Whilst, indeed, he asserts that the conception 
which gives unity to the observations is often abstracted from 
the phenomena, he admits that the selection of a conception is 
a tentative process. But it is easy to show that the conception, 
said to be abstracted from the facts, must be formed at first from 
selected conceptions in a similar tentative manner; and we be- 
lieve the case to be the same with other processes necessary to 
induction. 

There must, however, always be a difficulty in disproving, and 
still more in establishing, from history, assertions as to method, at 
least so as to satisfy mere abstract speculators. Few discoverers 
imitate Kepler in communicating to the world the steps by which 
they reached the goal; and the path by which they lead their 
readers is rarely that which they themselves followed. The 
Principia certainly cannot be supposed to give us any insight 
into the order of Newton’s discovery. But we want to know, 
not the shortest path, nor the most logical course by which the 
results could be attained, but the windings and turnings of that 
by which they were actually reached. And in some instances, 
doubtless, these can be traced to a limited extent. If we cannot 
follow the path of an individual observer, at least we can trace 
the relative advance of successive inquirers, and thus we can at 
least approximate toa general method. Much instruction, and 
perhaps of the most important kind, may also be derived from 
observation of the mode in which questions still doubtful are 
advancing to their solution, and still more by entering practically 
into the actual investigations. But cenclusions thus derived, 
cannot be satisfactory to those who are not themselves versed 
in the history and progress of science, and perhaps also, 
to some extent, in the practical work of induction. Mere closet 
students are prone to build systems on a partial knowledge of 
results only ; and their theories are therefore wholly inapplicable 
to the existing world, and useless as guides in practice. Bacon 
is less chargeable with this error (which he often censures) 
than most theorists. He was, however, led into error otherwise, 
and in turn appears to have misled Mr Mill, especially in that 
principle which caused him to exclude hypothesis. Bacon's 
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great error consisted in supposing that the phenomena of nature, 
notwithstanding their apparently infinite number and com- 
plexity, were capable of being arranged, dissected, and tabulated 
with tolerable completeness. The business of the philosopher 
was to separate each complex phenomenon into its component 
parts; arranging these according as they were modifications of 
the substance and primary qualities of a body, or merely relative 
phenomena. In order then to ascertain which of the former 
class stands to each of the latter in the relation of cause or form! 
we have only to compare different instances of the occurrence 
of both. The quality and its form must, first, occur together; 
secondly, be absent together ; thirdly, increase and decrease to- 
gether. Bacon gives directions, accordingly, for the construction 
of tables of Presence, of Absence in procimo, and of Variations. 
He recognises, however, the fact, that in consequence of the com- 
plexity of nature, the classes of observations implied in these 
canons must be combined. We cannot enter further into Bacon's 
method at present, as we only wish to show its relation to 
that of Mr Mill. The latter author has, in the first place, 
adopted the principle of the separability of the phenomena ot 
nature, which the progress of science had shown to be a chi- 
merical idea; and, in the second place, when he proceeds with 
a flourish to exhibit the method of experimental inquiry, he 
borrows Bacon’s three rules, forms them into canons of four 
experimental methods, and vaunts that he has solved the problem 
which puzzled the wisest of the ancients. Meanwhile he dis- 
parages Bacon, “ the value of whose contributions to the philo- 
sophical theory of induction has been exaggerated.” We think 
the greatest exaggeration in the case has been the painful con- 
struction of four several methods out of the threefold rule of a 
single method. 

But in his anxiety to advance beyond Bacon, Mr Mill has 
exaggerated the error just mentioned. Bacon saw clearly that 
in the phenomena actually met with in nature different causes 
and effects would be combined in all possible ways; and his rules, 
therefore, were directed to the object of eliciting the truth from these 
complex phenomena. In short, his great object was to enable 
the inquirer to cope with the complexity of nature, which he ad- 
mitted, while maintaining that it was not inextricable. But Mr 
Mill’s methods ignore the complexity altogether, and he is silent 
on the essential preliminary analysis and reduction. In his de- 
fence, indeed, he claims, as of right, the same exemption that is 
granted to the syllogistic Logic, of omitting the material part of the 

' As Bacon's language, though primarily referring to what he calls the Form, 
is so framed as to be equally applicable to physical causes generally, we shal! 
for convenience of comparison, use the latter term throughout. 
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inquiry, although the most difficult. It strikes us as rather bold, 
on the part of an author who sets about extending the sphere of 
Logic, and, in fact, constructing what may be called Material 
Logic, first to omit the only question that presents the slightest 
difficulty, on the ground that it does not come within the sphere 
of the ancient Logic; and then to claim the honour of having 
achieved what had been regarded as an impossibility. We can- 
not permit him to evade the question in this manner. 

The assumption which is necessary for Mr Mill’s theory is, 
that all the elements of the phenomenon examined, in two or more 
cases, and all its antecedents, are separately before the mind, and 
nothing is required but the comparison of these. Now, not only 
is this not the case, as of course Mr Mill allows, but the nature 
of the case is such, that imperfect knowledge does not enable us 
to make proportionate approximations to the truth. We must 
always, indeed, be far from the complete knowledge of the 
elements of a phenomenon ; but, besides this, our knowledge of 
effects and causes is only complete so far as they are known in 
correlation. Causes are not known at all but by their effects, 
and compound effects cannot be separated except so far as their 
causes are known ;! consequently the dissection with which our 
author supposes us to begin, is only possible (in any degree) by 
means of the (partial) solution of the problem which is supposed 
to be effected by means of it. The two operations advance to- 
gether. If we had our phenomena once reduced to ABC, abc, 
we should have no need to consult Mr Mill, in order to le arn how 
to draw our conclusions. But in nature we must always allow 
for the existence of an X, an unknown combination, alougside of 
our ABC. Or, more correctly speaking, we have not even ABX, 
abe, but an unknown function of these quantities, 7 (A, B, ete., 
X, Y, ete.), 9 (a, b, ete., x, y, ete.) 

But if the separation of the complex phenomenon requires the 
discovery of the laws of the simple phenomena, and convel _— 
how is the problem to be solved? The answer is, that as the mer 
contempl: ition of the phenomena will not lead to the discovery 
of any law, the mind must itself provide the solution, each step 
being supplied by conjec ture founded on analogy, and verified by 
application to the instances observed. As in the solution of 
mathematical problem in series, etc., by the method of inde vin 
minate coefticients, the inquirer advances step by step until a law 
is recognised by its correspondence with some conception pre- 
viously in the mind, so, in obtaining any general law, the mind 
has not only to suggest what new observations or experiments 
require to be m: de, “but to supply the relation between them ; 

' The reader who is familiar with Bacon will perceive that this remark does 
ot apply to his Forms and Qualities. 
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for relations are not, and cannot be, the objects of sense. The 
action of the mind is, however, so rapid, that it is impossible to 
draw any marked line of separation between the respective sug- 
gestions of observation (which themselves imply correspondent 
conceptions of the intellect) and the conjectures of the under- 
standing. The understanding is continually forming its partial 
conceptions from what has been already discerned, and by the 
aid of these views in a more connected aspect the phenomena 
under consideration ; and, in an inconceivably short space of time, 
goes through the process of modifying and correcting, or of reject- 
ing and re-adopting these conceptions. This process takes place at 
every step; and thus by degrees the conception is evolved and 
rendered clear. Let the example before us suffice for illustra- 
tion. If Mr Mill had sought to elicit the theory of induction 
from the mere contemplation of the instances in which the metho 
has been hitherto practised, imperfectly recorded as they neces- 
sarily are, and inadequately understood, as, without a theory, they 
must be, we fear he would have given us a much less complete 
view even of the questions which he has treated. But he had, 
however unconsciously, commenced the formation of his theory 
from the moment that he fixed his thoughts on the subject. It 
is natural, indeed, for a philosopher, in the pursuit of truth, to 
lay down for himself inflexible rules, and to bind himself, as Bacon 
would have had him bound, to follow nature in a submissive and 
teachable spirit; but he very soon finds that she does not lead 
her worshipper by the hand ; she does not even point out a beaten 
track ; but she enables the inquirer to provide the compass and 
the light by which, properly used, he may find the true path; and 
he is sure to err from the way who, neglecting the offered aid, 
closes his eyes, and asks to be led by the hand like a little child. 

If there is any inquiry in which comparison of the facts 
might be expected to be adequate, it is where the law sought is 
purely mathematical; for here we have, as we may say, the 
analysis ready performed ; and if, in such cases, we find conjec- 
ture or hypothesis occupying a prominent position, we maj 
reasonably infer that, in other cases, it will not be of less impor'- 
ance. It would be sufficient to appeal to mathematicians on this 
question; but, fortunately, we can adduce historical proofs. 
Kepler’s investigation of the orbit of Mars, was nothing more 
than “trying successive hypotheses until one was found which 
fitted the phenomena ;” and, moreover, the ellipse which finally 
appeared to satisfy the conditions, did not give results identical 
with those of observation. Such also was the character ot 
Kepler's inquiry into the relation between the distances and 
periods of the planets, which, notwithstanding the simplicity of 
the law, was long unsuccessful. In another case, again, evel 
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Kepler’s unequalled industry and ingenuity failed to discover, in 
the numerical facts before him, the simple law of their depend- 
ence; namely, in the case of the law of refraction. These last 
two cases may almost be considered as instantiv crucis between 
the mechanical and rational methods. But we are able to cite 
another notable instance from that which is often represented as 
Newton’s great induction, the establishment of the identity of 
gravity with the earth’s attraction on the moon. Newton’ re- 
marked, that gravity acted at all distances from the surface of the 
earth at which the experiment had been tried ; and the question 
struck him, might it not extend as far even as the moon; and if 
so, might it not be the force which, varying inversely as the 
square of the distance, retained the moon in her orbit? He 
made the necessary calculations, and obtained a result near 
enough to encourage further inquiry, had he thought the sugges- 
tion probable. But it must have seemed to him, at best, ex- 
tremely doubtful ; for the slight deviation from exactness in his 
results, induced him to give up the investigation for fourteen 
years. Thus the first step in the great discovery of Newton 
was a conjecture, and one which the author was perfectly aware 
was not logicaily warranted, nay, which he apparently thought 
extravagant. But, says Mr Mill, this hypothesis was legitimated 
by the possibility of its exclusive demonstration, and was at length 
actua uly sodemonstrated. Wasitsoindeed? Did it not assume 
the rotation of the earth, and the annual revolution of the earth 
and planets round the sun? When were these hypotheses de- 
monstrated, nay, when were they supposed capable of demonstra- 
tin? Butif not, they were, on Mr Mill’s principles, unscientific 
hypotheses. Their simplicity, and the truth of the results to which 
they lead, could not prove them, or exclude other hypotheses. 
“It is No evidence of the truth of the hy ypothesis, that we are able 
to deduce the real phenomena from it.” When Mr Mill wrote 
these words, no other proof had been given, or even supposed 
possible, of the fundamental hypotheses of the Newtonian theory; 
nay more, that theory postulated a supposition which was actually 
false, namely, the perfect accuracy of Kepler’s laws. Yet Mr 
Mill chooses this theory as his model of a “ perfect specimen of 
deduction.” 

' Quoted by Mr Mill as an instance of Discovery by the Method of Agree- 
ment. 

* Whether they have been proved by more recent discoveries, as those of 
MM. Foucault and Fizeau, this is not the place to discuss, nor does it affect the 
questior 
: inn granting the hypotheses, the theory of gravitation can only be shown 

to agree approximately with the phenomena; but, being a mathematical approxi- 
mation, it must be at least included in the true theory. A hundred years after 


its supposed demonstration, an eminent mathematician thought he had dis- 
proved it, 
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But if his criterion of scientific hypothesis does not hold, even 
in the case which suggested it, and that one partly mathe- 
matical, we challenge him to produce an instance in which it 
does hold. We may go further, and state positively, that Mr 
Mill’s condition is excluded by the nature of the subject; for in 
no physical theory whatever is it possible to have perfect and ex- 
clusive demonstrations, since we can neither know all the cir- 
cumstances, nor all the relations of any one physical agent. It is 
only when the effect can be made to reproduce its cause, or when, 
as in mathematical problems, the law is but a different statement 
of the phenomena, that demonstration, even in appearance, is 
possible. That part of the Newtonian theory which was demon- 
strated, was purely mathematical; as soon as the physical ele- 
ments of the preblem were introduced, it became necessary to be 
content with ev:dence not demonstrative. 

Once more, let us apply to the law of causation, as a result of 
induction, the principles which Mr Mill himself has developed, as 
we have now glanced at them. We must look at it now, not 
from the ground of metaphysics, but from the author’s own point 
of view. The method of simple enumeration by which it has 
been obtained is valid, he observes, in one case, and in one only, 
namely, when we can be assured that, had there been any excep- 
tion, it must have fallen under our notice. Now is this the case 
with the law in question? Doubtless, the field of observation 
within which we have been in the habit of applying the law, 
without finding ourselves led astray thereby, has been the largest 
possible, co-extensive with all change observed or imagined. But 
it by no means follows, that if the law had been false, we should 
have known the fact. On the contrary, such is the nature of the 
law, that as we can have no experience of its truth—and it is be- 
cause efficient causes cannot be found, much less the connection 
of causation, that philosophy has ceased to search for them,—so 
also it is absolutely impossible that we should know the existence 
of an exception. ‘Tf a change should take place uncaused, we 
should be compelled to suppose a cause, if we reflected upon it 
at all. Even in the sense of physical antecedents, it is not true 
that the “vast majority of events are perceived to have invariable 
unconditional antecedents.” Against Mr Mill’s opinion on this 
question, probably arising from his confounding in this aspect 
classes of events with individual events, we venture to affirm thi ut 
that gentleman, while sitting in his chamber within earshot of the 
streets of London, will often, in one hour, receive, through his 
tympanum, thousands of sensations of the antecedents of which 
he knows nothing, Or, if he choose to walk the streets, and re- 
ceive countless sensations through the sense of vision also, will he 
know more about their antecedents ? Or, passing the question 
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of the causes of sensation, of how many changes which he wit- 
nesses, will he be able to trace the invariable antecedents? The 
question needs no answer. 

But we need not go about to prove that this principle is, in a 
vast number of instances, not known to be true.’ Mr Mill 
admits expressly, that in the great class of changes. which come 
under the head of human actions, we cannot perceive the cause. 
He might go further, and include the actions of all animated 
beings, in none of which can the antecedent be made an object 
of perception tous. Add to these the various processes of life, 
both animal and vegetable—for Mr Mill admits that “ the 
sequences which we observe in the production and subsequent 
life ofan animal or a vegetable are mere empirical laws,”—and we 
have already a pretty large field in which we cannot ascertain 
the truth of the law, and yet are not the less firmly convinced of 
its inviolability. Mr Mill, without hesitation, applies the law in 
question to all these cases, although this, on his own showing, is 
A MeTaSuors Eg ADO YEV0S. 

It appears to us that the subject of empirical laws might have 
been placed in a clearer light, had the distinction between laws 
and causes been kept in view. As the mind is impelled by the 
principle of causality to seek, or rather to suppose, efficient causes, 
30 it does not rest satisfied that it has ascertained even the physi- 
eal cause, unless that be the proximate. The question always 
recurs, How does this produce the effect? and the research con- 
tinues until a law is arrived at which connects, directly and 
generally, the properties of body, thought as objectively existing, 
and those thought only as relative to our sensations,—in other 
words, the primary and secondary qualities. When we have 
learned that a certain kind of vibration in a column of air pro- 
duces the sensation of a certain musical note, we can go no 
farther ; and we say the phenomenon, in any particular case, is 
completely explained, when the existence of the antecedent 
vibration is established. So, if we could show that a certain 
superficial structure always excited a certain kind of motion in a 
luminiferous ether, and that this motion, communicated to the eye, 
produced the sensation of blue colour, we should consider that 
the cause of blue colour was fully ascertained. Now this was 
precisely the class of laws which Bacon proposed to investigate, 
under the name of Forms. Mr Mill affirms, that the whole 
theory is vitiated by the assumption of a universal law of co-exist- 
ence, This remark only shows how far Mr Mill was from form- 
ing a clear conception of the theory of Bacon. 

We had intended to make some further observations on the 

: Compare also the passage cited above (p. 106), “ The difficulty is to find, 
what description.” 
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four methods, and on the examples cited in illustration, but 
space forbids. It has, however, been sufficiently shown, that 
these are not methods of discovery, but of proof, and that of the 
final step; and that, moreover, they are not methods of induction, 
—the generalisation, which is stated to be the essential charac- 
teristic of induction, being assumed ; as having been, in fact, per- 
formed once for all. 

While we think, therefore, that Mr Mill has in his system 
erred materially, misled by his metaphysical opinions, we do not 
wish to be understood as depreciating the merits of his work on 
the whole. We admit that, in the development of his system, 
he has brought together much valuable and suggestive matter; 
but “the great problem of Induction” he has left nearly where 
he found it. 

There is one merit of Mr Mill which we cannot pass over, as 
it is unfortunately more rare among philosophers than it ought 
to be, although from no class of writers ought it to be more ex- 
pected ;—we mean the candour and courtesy with which he 
uniformly treats the writers from whose views he differs. He 
has given us a lesson in this respect; for we confess we should 
have felt inclined to treat him with more severity, had we not 
been disarmed by his admirable modesty and candour. 
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ArticLe V. “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” By an OLD Boy. 
Ninth Thousand. MacMillan and Co., Cambridge, 1858. 


ARNOLD went to Rugby in 1828. He died in 1842. It is 
thirty years, then, and only thirty years, since Arnold came first 
into communication with the public. 

It has frequently been observed, how short the period has often 
been in which men have done that which has fixed their mark 
upon the history of their country or the world. But the men of 
whom this has been observed, have been usually the heroes of 
war or politics—enjoying the advantage of material power or 
supreme place. 

Arnold’s work was a moral work; and it is certainly remark- 
able that in so short a space as fourteen years, in a position not 
then as prominent as he has made it for his successors, he should 
have done as much as he did to influence his generation. 

Yet his position had some singular advantages. One of the 
highest authorities on the subject holds that the brain “ grows to 
the condition under which it is habitually exercised.” Certainly, 
ifa man have truth to deliver, whether moral or intellectual, no 
position is so much in his favour as one which brings him into 
contact with a large number of the more intelligent classes dur- 
ing the period of their chief moral and intellectual development. 
By referring to the register of Rugby School, we find that up- 
wards of 1800 young Englishmen of these classes passed through 
Arnold’s hands while he was head master. Even this alone, 
supposing these youths generally to have received some tincture 
of Arnold’s spirit, and to contain only an average proportion of 
talent among them, would represent a power of some importance 
in the thinking world at the present moment. But nowhere 
does the esprit de corps hold stronger sway than at our public 
schools. Nationality is, perhaps, apt to exhibit a vivacity in in- 
verse proportion to the area to which it attaches. “ The boy,” as 
Arnold himself once remarked to the writer, “is a xaragpornrinés 
animal ;” and an ugly reverse of the enthusiastic attachment 
which a public school generates in its own sons, is usually a de- 
cided jealousy, commonly assuming the artless disguise of con- 
tempt, of all similar institutions. Hence a public school is 
rarely slow to claim, and is very tenacious in maintaining, any 
distinctions to which it can fairly pretend. This feeling, doubt- 
less, combined with worthier, has had its operation in the case of 
Amold and Rugby. Arnold, who—though deeply reverenced 


! Carpenter, “ Principles of Human Physiology,” 5th Edition, p. 591. 
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and cordially feared by those who knew the man or disliked his 
opinions—had yet seemed to hold no adequate place in the public 
estimation during his lifetime, immediately upon his death became 
famous. Those who remember that sad date will remember how 
unexpectedly loud an echo the event produced. England was 
wiser than she knew. The school, and those who governed it, 
felt now, if they had not felt before, the value of his spirit ; and, 
for the next seven years, the present Bishop of London, Arnold's 
successor as head master, walked worthily by his light in his 
steps. Of course, during this period, Arnold’s name was taken 
up as the glory of the school, and these seven years were years 
of plenty. The public showed their admiration of a man, now 
better known than ever before through the publication of his 
Letters and Mr Stanley’s biographical notices, by sending 
their boys to catch Ar 1old’s spirit, as they hoped, at Rugby; 
and between eleven and twelve hundred youths were entered 
under Dr Tait, to each of whom, no doubt, the name of Arnold, 
if no more, was a sort of personal distinction. How far the 
late head master of Rugby, Dr Goulburn, may have fostered 
the religio loci we cannot say, but it is not likely that it should 
have been altogether disavowed. His pupils may therefore be 
reckoned as adding some thousand more to the number of those 
who, having entered, or being about to enter, the middle and 
upper classes of English society, have brought, or will carry 
thither with them, some tincture probably of Arnold’s views, and 
certainly some pride in his name. 

Independently, therefore, we may almost say, of the inherent 
value of the truths which Arnold represents, we have here a large 
number of individuals, circulating in the more influential regions 
of society, who are, as it were, officially bound to support him. 
Arnold’s name is to a Rugby man somewhat like what Welling- 
ton’s is to the English army, or Napoleon’s to the French. With- 
out confounding this attachment with moral adiesion, that 
publication, which is one of the essential conditions of the pre- 
valence of all doctrine, whatever its merit, has thus been largely 
secured by Arnold’s connection with Rugby. 

But there have obviously been disadvantages, as well as ad- 
vantages, involved in this connection. The love of truth was a 
distinguishing feature of Arnold’s character; and had he ever 
conceived of himself as occupying that place in the world which 
lie now occupies, he would, we believe, before all things, have 
desired that both his character and his views should have been 
truly appreciated. To the love of fame in the vulgar sense, 
Arnold was an utter stranger. That he never contempl: ated pos- 
thumous distinction, or rather posthumous power for good—for 
that would be the form it would take with him—is not indeed 2s- 
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serted. We have heard him say, in that quaint, Luther-like 
phraseology which gave such vividness to his familiar conversa- 
tion, that “doubtless it was good for a man to have to do with Mr 
Posterity,” referring to the responsibility which it should impose 
upon a thoughtful man to know that his words should not die. 
But not for an instant, certainly, would Arnold have bartered the 
least grain of what he held for truth against any amount of per- 
sonal distinction to himself. Certain of this feeling on his part, 
we suspect that it would have been with the reverse of compla- 
cency that he would have contemplated, had it ever occurred to 
him to do so, his adoption as the “hero” of Rugby, or of any 
other class. For he would have remembered that a man, or even 
a truth itself, can scarcely be thus espoused by any section, large 
or small, without surely risking misrepresentation, through the 
spirit of party excited, both for and against. If we needed proof 
that this would have been his feeling, we have it in his life itself, 
which was, in fact, a single-handed fight in behalf of truth, or 
what he considered such, against all parties. Maintaining often, 
as he conceived them to require support, the truths which were 
among the watchwords of parties, he never belonged to any party, 
because, with the same vigour with which he maintained the 
truths of all, did he assault their falsehoods. Hence, in turn, his 
hand was against every man’s; and Socrates now, now Plato, 
had to give place to Veritas, whom he loved still better. And the 
more complete proof still is, that we find in his life and works now 
so much of sympathy evidenced or expressed with all the sections 
of men into which the body, politic or religious, is divided, that 
few cannot plead, on some point or other, his example or his doc- 
trine. 

With some feeling that Arnold, whether from this or other 

causes, has suffered some misrepresentation, and in the hope of 
recalling men to study a character and mind so eminently de- 
serving of study, in the records of his own life, and in his own 
Writings, we take advantage of the appearance of a work, whose 
remarkable success shows how warm and wide an interest may 
be excited by the combined attraction of the names of Arnold 
and Rugby, to offer some observations upon the school (using the 
word now in its larger sense) which has grown out of Arnold’s 
teaching, with the especial view of indicating some important 
differences which we find to exist between the spirit and doctrine 
ot the head and those of the disciples. 
_ We shall begin by endeavouring to grasp some of those lead- 
ing features of Arnold’s mind and teaching, which, with the 
modifications we shall have to point out, give their character to 
his school. 

To any one who might choose to work out the fancy, there is 
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a curiously exact analogy open between the vegetable produc- 
tions of the earth, and the different characters exhibited by dif- 
ferent classes of human minds. Assuredly, from the cedar tree 
of Lebanon to the hyssop growing out of the wall, it would be 
easy to find the human antitype. We shall satisfy ourselves with 
observing that, while the habit of the classes of creepers and 
climbers is amply represented, and while even among standards 
there are those—not always of least luxuriant growth or humblest 
figure—which waste themselves in a multitude of stems and 
vagrant shoots, there is one class which especially resembles the 
aristocrat of the vegetable kingdom—the forest tree—in its 
grandest and most distinctive feature,—that single trunk, namely, 
into which all the forces from the labouring root combine, and 
from which, again, all its wealth of productive energy re-issues, 
Arnold’s mind belonged, unmistakeably, to this noblest order, 
and was one of its noblest specimens. Self-contained, and not 
possessing that banian-like capacity of developing new supports 
and centres of nourishment to each extending branch which 
marks only one, and that the smallest, although doubtless 
the most wonderful, species of the class, it is impossible 
to study his character without acknowledging, as a great cause 
of the impression which he has created on the world, the un- 
usual massiveness and majesty—to adhere to our illustration—of 
that trunk idea, into which all the powers of a most vigorously, 
if not very variously, endowed nature were gathered, in order to 
distribute again thence its rich luxuriance of fruit and shade. 
This ruling idea, through which the whole vast energy of Arnold’s 
nature passed, was the idea of work; but essentially religious 
as his mind was, work to him, it must be remembered, took 
always its religious ground. The truth upon which Arnold 
stands raised as a moral teacher, is to be found in a combination 
of the preacher’s “ whatever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might” (Eccl. ix. 10), and St Paul’s “ Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” His 
principal intellectual effort—that well-known conception of the 
Church on which he spent his affection so freely, and to which 
he alludes with such touching humility in those last words spoken 
as from the grave,'—was, in fact, no more than the working out 
of this idea. 

1 Few who have read Mr Stanley’s Life of Dr Arnold will forget the touching 
incident here referred to, but those who remember it best will be the most wil- 
ing to be reminded of it. Dr Arnold died suddenly, it will be r membered, 
early on the morning of Sunday, June 12, 1842. After his death, the following 
— was found in his diary—the last work of the previous night, and of his 
oe Evening, June 11.—The day after to-morrow is my birth-day, if I 
am permitted to live to see it—my forty-seventh birth-day since my birth. How 
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But, while comparatively few troubled themselves to consider 
Arnold’s views on Church Government—whether to support or 
oppose them—and his pupils, probably, scarcely knew what they 
were,—the same principles took anotherform, which brought them 
necessarily under the observation of all with whom he came into 
contact. In England, he found the religious world divided into 
; oe ; ni : : 
the old parties of Faith and Works. To which party a man of 
Arnold’s intensely practical turn must adhere, could not be 
doubtful, and he espoused that side of the truth which he ap- 
proved with the passion which he carried into everything. 
Hence, while Arnold’s teaching, whether in the pulpit or else- 
where, was in reality abundantly imbued with religious senti- 
ment, nor did he refuse entertainment to as much of religious 
philosophy as his mind could apprehend—that was not much—the 
bias of his lesson was always toward the practical. He was dis- 
tinctively an advocate of religion, in the sense in which one of his 
own pupils, probably deriving the thought from this source, op- 
poses it to devotion. Using these terms in opposed senses,” says 
a pupil of Arnold’s, “by religion I understand the practical 

. RD, nage. .cme 

working out of the Christian morality ; while devotion refers to 
the action of the feelings and imagination in reference to the 
T\*_° = ” yy ‘- ° . . . 

Divine Being.” This character reigned in all his life and teach- 
ing; and, doubtless, it was confirmed, if not deepened, by the 
antagonism in which he found himself—not altogether unwill- 
ingly perhaps either, for there was a strong combative spirit in 
Arnold—with the contemplative and philosophical schools, repre- 
sented by the Romanist and the Rationalist. Assailed by them, 
he insisted on his own view with double energy ; and hence, 
doubtless, the distrust with which—till his Life by Mr Stanley 
cleared away for ever all suspicion as to his own deep devotional 
feeling, and showed the distinctively, almost narrowly, Christian 
character which it assumed,—even that part of the religious world 
large a portion of my life on earth is already passed! And then—what is to 
follow this life? How visibly my outward work seems contracting and softening 
away into the gentler employments of old age! In one sense, how nearly can I 
now say, ‘ Vixi.?” And I thank God, that as far as ambition is concerned, it is, I 
trust, fully mortified ; I have no desire other than to step back from my present 
place in the world, and not to rise to a higher. Still there are works which, with 
God’s permission, I would do before the night cometh, especially that great work, if I 
might be permitted to take part init. But, above all, let me mind my own 
personal work—to keep myself pure, and zealous, and believing,—labouring to 
«o God’s will, yet not anxious that it should be done by me rather than by 
others, if God disapproves of my doing it.”—(Stanley’s Life of Arnold, vol ii. p. 
34, fifth Edition.) 

It should be remarked, that such expressions as, “ if I am permitted to live to 
‘ee ut,” and “with God's permission,” formed no part of Arnold’s phraseology, as 
they might in the case of some good people. On true principles, as we con- 
ceive, both of taste and feeling, his language was perfectly simple, and the spirit, 
hot the form, indicated the convictions of the Christian. When he used ex- 
Pressions, therefore, of this kind, they have their full meaning. 
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which thankfully accepted his dauntless championship, regarded 
him as a Christian teacher. 

Another point—an accident of Arnold’s position, for we count 

it littlke more—the fact, viz., of education having become his 
speciality, has, to some extent, influenced hisfollowers. We call this 
an accident ; for, great as we conceive the good to have been which 
he did in his position as a schoolmaster, and doubtful as we may 
feel whether he could have had as much, or at least as imme- 
diate, influence for good in any other position, we must yet also 
be permitted to doubt whether this was his natural sphere. 
In fact, we do more than doubt. He admirably fulfilled the 
situation in which Ged’s providence had placed him, and for 
which, in some respects, he was admirably fitted. So, we have 
little doubt, might Cromwell have made an exemplary brewer to 
the end of his days, had no opportunity been afforded him of 
developing the general and the governor. In similar circum- 
stances, as little can we conceive Arnold’s having remained a 
schoolmaster as Cromwell’s abiding peaceably at Huntingdon. 
On this subject, however, not alien from our present object, we 
propose to otter some remarks just now. At present, it is enough 
to observe, that the circumstance of Arnold’s connection with 
education has had the happy effect of engaging the interest of 
almost all his followers in the subject, and thus largely swelling 
the ranks of that crusade against ignorance which is the great 
glory of our times. 
It is in the three points, then, here indicated—viz., a strong 
sense of the duty of work, a decided tendency to the objective 
as opposed to the subjective view of things in general, anda 
considerable interest in education—that we find the distinctive 
features of Arnold’s school. And while it would be absurd, of 
course, to suppose that wherever we find these peculiarities im- 
pressing the action of society at present, we are to attribute them 
to any direct influence of Arnold, we are certainly justified in re- 
garding him as having, in a marked manner, contributed to their 
prevalence. 

And regarding the fairer side of our present social life, we 
shall see how considerable a portion of its good bears distinctively 
these Arnoldic characters. Never, probably, has the duty of 
work been so generally acknowledged as at present. Whether 
we look to church or state, we find the old jolly sinecurism given 
up in theory, and all but extinct in practice. In public or in 
private life equally, a fair discharge of duty is required as a con- 
dition of respect; and where this is shown, respect is never refused. 
In general, owing to the prevalence of this idea of the duty ol 
work, unless we except that spasmodic period when, under very 
different impulsion, the feverish energy of the first Napoleon 
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impressed an almost frenzied activity on all the functionaries of 
his vast empire, no nation probably was ever so well served by 
its paid officers and its citizens as England at present, and we are 
greatly disposed to believe that England owes much in this re- 
spect to Arnold’s example, and to the impression it has made on 
those who witnessed it as his pupils, or have admired it in his Life. 

But, when we come to examine how far his followers have 
supported him in this, we conceive that we observe a great dif- 
ference. Arnold was a man of passion, as are all who have 
exercised immediate influence on the world, and he held his idea 
of work in immediate connection with his deep Christian feeling. 
His school appear to us defective in this grand point of motive 
foree—what was passion with him is conviction only with them, 
or rather, it would be truer to say, what was passionate convic- 
tion in his mind represents itself as calm, almost dry, conviction 
in theirs. And this connects itself very closely with the second 
feature which we have pointed out as distinctive of this school— 
their decided preference for the objective. Arnold’s mind took 
this character, because the understanding was in him much more 
strongly developed than the higher intellectual powers. He 
admired Aristotle, we have heard him say, more than Plato, 
because it seemed to him grander to confine himself to the 
truth, which could be defined and proved, than to launch out 
upon the sublimest speculations. This adherence to the positive 
was at once his weakness and his strength. It was this which 
led him into what men called his crotchets. His crotchets were 
rigorous deductions of the understanding from the facts which 
he took as premisses. It made his strength, because it gave a 
reality to all his views, right or wrong. But passion with 
him supplied the deficiency of imagination, and gave a great- 
ness even to his inferior conceptions. His school take after 
him in their adherence to the positive; but, while they are 
equally defective on the side of imagination, they have not like 
him the compensating force of passion to vivify their opinions. 
Hence a certain hardness and coldness of tone is apt to disfigure 
their views, and to rob them of the attraction which would 
naturally attach to their unselfishness and substantial justice. 
How is it that among so many men of undoubtedly superior 
talent, who have sprung from Rugby during and since Arnold’s 
time, not one, so far as we know, has been able to take hold of 
the popular mind? There are many who are highly respected, 
and more than respected, admired even, within the limit of their 
own larger or smaller circle. They are excellent administrators, 
clear and enlightened and earnest writers, sensible preachers, 
accomplished poets, etc., but no one takes hold of the world. 
And this we do not believe to be from want of genius, men of 
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certainly less genius contrive to make more impression. How is 
this? We attribute it in part, perhaps, to a moral discipline, 
which has rendered them averse from the arts by which popu- 
larity is often caught, but more to a really refrigerative effect 
produced by a training in which the objective was made so pre- 
dominant. We get excellent utterances from them, but their 
truth is flattish, and smacks of the reservoir; we do not find 
them offering us the sparkling element which comes fresh from 
the well-spring, and even if it be scant in quantity, speaks yet 
to the great underlying deep.' 

It seems ungracious, perhaps, while admitting so fully, as we 
trust we have been felt to admit, how valuable, or we might 
almost say how invaluable, an element Arnold’s school forms in 
the society of our day, to express anything but gratitude to them, 
and a sense of the social benefit which they confer. It is not in- 
compatible, however, we hope, with a full sense of this benefit, to 
appreciate its shortcomings. It is impossible for any earnest man, 
examining, with a sense of its meaning, the social condition of 
his own time, to confine his reflections entirely to the actual pass- 
ing moment. We cannot contemplate the force of the stream 
without thinking of what this vast body of waters is hurrying on 
todo. To-day unavoidably carries the suggestion of to-morrow, 
and we are compelled to ask ourselves what the present portends 
of apprehension or promise for the future. And here it is that 
the character of a school, deficient in imagination and sentiment, 
becomes unsatisfactory. All we can say for the Rugby school 
is, that it does its best to impress right notions and sound princi- 
ples upon its own generation ; but will these hold? -We have 
our doubts on the point. The course of the world at large is 
governed, not by principles, but by sentiments and ideas, and it 
is only so far as the former can be volatilized, so to speak, into 
the latter shape, that they dominate society. It was Arnold's 
faith, as opposed to his doctrine—the spirit of the man, not the 
tenets he inculeated—which created his school, and if we are 
correct in believing that his followers hold the doctrine without, 
or, at least, with but a faint measure of the faith, we are justi- 
fied in apprehending that it has lost its vital element, and may 
be expected to become ere long extinct, or rather, let us say; 
again dormant, till another shall arise to break its slumbers. 

' Lord Stanley’s influence is already considerable, and is likely to increase. 
He may be expected to play a very important and most useful part in publi 
life. But he will be a statesman for quiet times, rather than for times when 
leadership is wanted most, and his strength will lie in the moral approval 0 
sensible men, rather than in the sympathy of the masses. In literature, Tom 
Brown has made the nearest approach to a speech, which the “ general ” un- 
derstand, of any Rugby man that we remember. Did he, perhaps, take in only 
half the discipline cf Rugby—the intellectual waiting the summons of Maurice 
and Kingsley to awake it ? 
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But, in expressing this opinion of the probable dissolution of 
Arnold’s School as such, we are under no apprehension as to the 
permanence of the moral influence of which his life and writings 
will be an erfduring source—the influence which, we may boldly 
say, he would himself have most cared to retain. His School 
falls to pieces because, in fact, he left no sufficient material for a 
school. The founder of a school need not have Arnold’s great 
spirit, but he must have done what Arnold did not; if it be not 
absolutely essential that he have enunciated new truths, at least 
he must have elaborated truths already known, and wrought 
them into a coherence which shall give his labour not only sub- 
stantive value as results of thought, but, if not permanent, at 
least a temporary, importance. Arnold did something towards 
this, and it was the mistake to suppose that he had done 
enough to make the position in question his own. Now, it is 
felt that his thinking was not systematic enough for this—that 
in fact it was little more than what we may call the accidental 
exertion of a powerful understanding, always directed toward the 
practical rather than the general aspect of a subject, on the points 
which the exigencies of his day happened to bring before him 
with a practical call upon his attention. 

Natural, therefore, and almost inevitable, as the mistake has 
been, it has been a mistake to attempt to make of Arnold the head 
of a School, or of any combination by its nature sectional. The 
success of the effort could have been only to give up to “ party 
what was meant for mankind.” Happily, the largeness of Arnold’s 
spirit, always greater than its intellectual frame, and now more dis- 
tinetly exhibiting its superiority when the restrictions which the 
latter laid upon it are no larger enforced by the passion of the 
living man, have defeated the object of a mistaken enthusiasm. 
And far more just, as well as more honourable, will be his place, 
remaining to posterity a good man, free of party ties, and speaking 
to all humanity in his noble life and living words, as a true 
atizen, with Leighton, and Taylor, and many more, of that 
Commonwealth where there is One Head, and all the rest are 
“ brethren.” 

We referred just now to Arnold’s position as a schoolmaster, 
and it will not be alien from our present object of inducing men 
to look at Arnold for themselves and in himself, rather than at 
secondhand, in the representations of his admirers, to examine 
this point, for there prevails a very general misconception on the 
subject. That Arnold was a great man in the position of a 
schoolmaster, and that, by force of his own greatness, he even be- 

‘ame a great schoolmaster, are propositions not affecting the ques- 
lon we are disposed to moot. The public has long since set him 
na pedestal as a model schoolmaster. The pedestal we should 
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assign him would not be lower, but it. would not be that; and 
the truth whether as regards our conception of the schoolmaster’s 
office, or our appreci jation of a great man’s character, requires more 
discrimination than we think has been yet applied to this parti- 
cular point. 

One great qualification which Arnold possessed for the school- 
master’s ; office, was his own youthfulness, if we may so express it, 
of character. “ I enjoyed,” he said, in one of his letters, ‘speak- 
ing of the time when he took priv ate pupils, “ and do enjoy the 
society of youths of seventeen or eighteen, for they are all alive 
in limbs and spirits at least, if not in mind, while in older persons 
the body and spirits often become languid without the mind 
gaining any vigour to compensate for it.’ ’__(Life, p- 27.) Arnold 
was himself in body and mind equally alive, and this abundant 
vitality created of itself a most powerful sy mpathy between him, 
and boys, and young men, in general. And, in fact, if we desired 
to give “the best idea of the sort of relation he held towards his 
pupils, we should say that it was, en grand of course, very much 
the same sort of influence which a fine elder lad at school has 
over his juniors, About most men, even the most genial, there 
is a constriction and fixity of form which keeps boys at a distance 
—the crust of their humanity is too obviously cooled, however 
warm the heart may still be. Arnold had nothing of this, or, 
least, his form had nothing of that symmetry which gives the im- 
pression of formality. ‘True, boys kept their distance, but it was 
not from any natural repulsion such as usually separates the boy 
from the man, but from simple respect—and admiration—of his 
power of nature. They would have liked to get nearer to him, 
as to their hero of the schoolfield, but they remembered his weil. 
Perhaps his very appearance and manner, full of true dignity, 
but tant soit peu awkward in its simplicity, conduced to main‘tain 
this relation. Long rather than tall, strong, but not well made, 
his shoulders rather rounded, the upper part of his body usually 
in advance of the rest, but with the air of a hard walker rather 
than of a student, scrupulously clean and fresh in his dress, but 
the reverse of pr im ; noone who saw him striding away in his whit 
trousers along his favourite lanes, now dropping the bridle of his 
wife’s pony to rush up a hedge bank (and knock off his hat in 
the charge) in search of the first violet-—or, it might be, the first 
piece of dog-mercury, for his pleasure in flowers being that ol 
association only, the one gave him nearly as much delight as 
the other—now stopping behind to tie the strings of the low- 
quartered dress shoe which he always w ore, and which, whether 
by his fault or theirs, were always coming untied,—no one, We 
say, who met him thus when he was most himself, could have 
failed, especially if he had caught sight of his face—whiel 
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was that of a refined and more passionate Cromwell,—to be 
struck with his appearance as a remarkable-looking man, but no 
one certainly would have taken him for a schoolmaster. Even 
gowned and in school, he was the governor, but he was not in 
the least degree in the world the conv reutionsl Don. His dignity, 
in fact, was the effect of real weight—always impressive, on 
occasion grand, but never ceasing to be simple and natural. It 
may be conceived how much influence this, being, as it was, the 
true figure of the man’s great and pow erful nature, would ewe 
upon boy: s, so easy to be caught by the imagination, so quick too, it 
may bes said, todiscover the deceptionif what attracts them be unreal. 

In this point, then, of natural relation to the young, Arnold 
was pre-eminently qualified for his position as a schoolmaster ; 
and it was through this, as we believe, that he did all the good 
which he did effect. In some other points he was less peculiarly 
fitted for the post. If his knowledge was great and rare on 
some subjects—history, in especial—and his grasp and boldness of 
thought, and the reality his mind gave to everything, were of 
invaluable influence, his scholarship was at one time defective, 
both in principle and detail, although in both these points it 
greatly improved. But, doubtless, his resources were ample, had 
he had the natural talent, or the acquired art, of communicating 
them in the best manner. This, however, he scarcely had. He 
cannot be said to have been a first-rate tutor. In fact, he had 
little or no idea of the art of teaching as we conceive it. He heard 
lessons, which has much the same relation to teaching, as saying 
prayers has to praying. It meant that he punished boys ‘who 
did not know what they professed to have brought up ; and he 
took care—no man was ever more conscientious—to have placed 
by himself or others what information he thought the lesson re- 
quired before the form; and you took it in, if you were so 
minded, and could—or you lost it. It was your affair—his duty 
only was to punish you again if he found to-morrow, or on any 
future d: ay, that you were still ignorant of it. But he w: anted 
the art—and never, we believe, conceived of it—of lodging the 
knowledge in the boy’s mind, chew malgré lui (as the manner 
of some is), or by that exci itement of the boy’s own faculties, 
which makes his absor ption of it an unconscious act. 

This must not be interpreted to mean that he was a bad tutor. 
As tutors then went, or even as they go now, we may say, he was 
a good one; and while it could scarcely be said that his form, 
taken as a whole, was well taught, he yet succeeded in imparting 
something to all, and very much to some. But it was rather 
through his own liveliness and energy catching the boy’s im: agl 
ni ation, and i impressing what he said, than through any skill « 
his, in preparing or adapting the information for his pupil's use. 
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He taught, in fact, as we must repeat, as a man who had not 
learned, or would not condescend to use, the art of teaching, 
But a clever boy could scarcely be ander him without being 
stimulated to think—perhaps almost too much so; and a stupid 
boy could not be idle. In fact, there could be no real idleness, 
though the labour need not be well directed, where he was master. 
His eye was quick, and his hand heavy. When we say, his 
hand, however, we must guard ourselves against what w ould be 
an utterly incorrect idea of him, for he never condescended to 
manual violence, even with the lowest forms. His weapons, with 
his upper forms, were almost solely—for impositions were rare in 
the sixth—his eye and his tongue. Perhaps we could add his 
mouth, for few will forget the expression of his tightly com- 
pressed lip, and the projected lower jaw. But, though his sat 
was sometimes bitter, dignity always ruled supreme. He never 
forgot either the master or the gentleman. 

But the point in which we regard Arnold as decidedly defec- 
tive as a schoolmaster, was one which closely touches his great- 
ness as aman. Arnold’s oe a0 singleness was his chief char- 
acteristic. Like Wordsworth’s cloud, his mind 


** Moved altogether if it moved at all.” 


Moreover, it never moved except by genuine impulses from his 


own nature. Wordsworth himself was not more intensely indi- 
vidual. Now, while the elements of which Arnold’s character 
was composed included perhaps all the noblest and finest which 
the range of human nature offers, and these in unusual strengtli 
and perfection, they were comparatively limited in number, an( 
he had little or nothing of that sort of imagination which enables 
some men to live a large margin of life bey ond that of their own 
idiosynerasy. There are two kinds of men who succeed in mak- 
ing a great impression on the world. The one is he whose wide 
and deep insight into human nature places men as it were at 
his command, and, if he cannot remove the obstacles to his 
will, enables him at least to avoid them. He, like Homer's 
steersman— 

Most « « « 

N7ja bor idvver. 


The other, wanting this insight, making his way rather like the 
iceberg than the ship, mole ruit su! 4; he bears down impedi- 
ments, but it is at the expense of collision. It was to the latter 
class that Arnold belonged, and the incapacity of understanding 
other natures differently constituted from his ow n, was his great 
defect as a schoolmaster. A school of any size is a microcosm 
which will contain all the elements of human character, that are 
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subsequently to diversify the larger scene. It is essential that 
the man who is to train these young minds should not only be 
able to enter into these diversities, ‘but should reconcile himself 
fairly to that wisdom which has ordained that such diversities 
should be permanent. Arnold fulfilled neither requisition—the 
former because he could not, the latter because he did not think 
of it. As far as his own constitution coincided with that of the boy, 
he sympathised with him, but no further. This alone secured 
that Arnold should be in more or less sympathetic relation 
with the best and highest natures with which he came into con- 
tact, but equally it left him outside a great part of the life which 
he desired to rule—not that he did not see the phenomen: 1, for 
his observation was quick, but that he could not rightly inter- 
pret them. And again, as a natural result of this limitation, he 
had but one ideal for all boys, and that his own conception of the 
perfect man. ‘The difference between boys, to which he submit- 
ted as a necessity, was only a difference of more or less ; the boy 
approached nearer or remained further from that standard by 
which he measured all. He did not conceive that grand 
doctrine of equivalents which is the foundation of all true educa- 
tion. This was quite natural and unavoidable in him—himself a 
man of so few, and those such engrossing, sympathies—but so far 
as it acted it sonded to diminish his efficiency as a schoolmaster. 
It may be doubted whether in any situation of active life— 
unless it had been that of a military commander, for which he 
showed great capacity—Arnold’s practical influence would not 
have suffered from this imperfect sympathy, and not least in that 
political sphere for which, in some respects, he was undoubtedly 
highly qualified.’ In no sense of the term, better or worse, was 
Arnold “a man of the world.” As we have indicated, he could 
not cordially reconcile himself to those differences of nature and 
character which the man of the world begins by recognising, 
but beyond this, that capacity of suiting himself to circumstances, 
which the latter, whether in the right or the wrong spirit must 
eminently possess, was almost an impossibility with Arnold. 
“L’activité de son esprit,” says Bourrienne of Napoleon, 
ny admettait aucun intervalle entre la conception et execution 
de sa pensée.” The same may almost be said of the rapidity 
with which Arnold’s mind seized equally a mental or a moral 
conclusion. And having arrived at either, it became at once a 
subject of passion to him ; ; especially in regard to that in which 
We believe Arnold to have been himself sensible of this. He once expressed 
toa friend that he was glad he had not been made a bishop, on the express 
ground that he should probably have been misunde rstood, and not got on well 
with a new class of persons—“ whereas, here,” he said, * people have got pretty 


well used to me.” It was as much as to s: ay, that he knew his relations with others 
must depend more on their unders tanding him than on his understanding them. 
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he saw any thing of moral right or wrong involved—and few 
things interested him but in relation to right and wrong—his 
own feeling was too strong and ardent to allow of even a momen- 
tary indifference or the affectation of it 

Arnold had, we may say, almost no sense of humour. If he 
laughed, it was as a boy himself laughs—at the mere superficial 
unfitness. He did not know the reflective laugh of the man who 
recognises beyond this the deeper fitness. But we have heard him 
say, that the longer he lived the less he saw the use of laughing. 
The reverse would perhaps be nearer the conclusion of the philo- 
sophicalmind. ‘This, however, was his feeling ; and if this gravity 
—it would convey too harsh an impression if we said, austerity— 
added to his impressiveness with boys, it lost him on the other side 
more than it gained for him on this. With the boy, no doubt, his 
highest moments are the serious; and invaluable it may be for 
him to find himself, at a time of deeper feeling, in communion with 
a great soul like Arnold’s. Yet what the boy wants more is a 
purifying, elevating, restraining influence upon the longer, lighter, 
interval. Deep calls to deep indeed, but he requires some one to 
teach his ear, and train his attention to catch the heavenly voices 
amid the din of daily work and play which fills the middle plain, 
or to distinguish them among the tumultuous echoes of grander, 
but equally mundane sounds which ring amongthe solitary heights 
of thought and passion where adolescence loves to lose itself. The 
influence which the mother exercises upon her children in the 
nursery, herself the leader of their play, and yet by her mere 
presence restraining, without their knowing it, the exuberance of 
their yet undisciplined spirits, would be’represented in the perfect 
school, not by the presence indeed, but by the pervading idea of 
the true schoolmaster. Arnold scarcely fulfilled this part. He 
belonged only to our moments of « deeper feeling. Anxious as he 
was to consecrate the things of daily life, and completely as he 
accomplished this for himself, he did not equally succeed for us, 
because he could not enter inte the levity (using the word in no bad 
sense), and the passion for enjoyment which, whether we like it or 
no, we must admit to be characteristic of boyhood. And, doubt- 


' We were once present on an occasion which sufficiently showed how fa 
moral dominated the political element in wong A friend, whose character 
held in the highest reverence, and whose age and position enabled him to treat 
Arnold with a freedom which few people pe soe okt themselves with him, was 
relating to him some political sonibinhiion which he was conducting in support 
of views in which both were deeply interested. In the course of the conversa- 
tion, he mentioned the assistance he derived from some individual known to 
hol l religious opinions very different from theirs. “ What!” said Arnold, in 
that hesitating voice in which he so gene rally addressed those, young or old, 
whose opinions he respected, * W hat! you don’t mean th: at you woul i act with 
so and so?” “Act with Old Nick if he’ll serve my turn!” was the reply of the 
politician ; but the sadness of Arnold’s face was sublime. 
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s, but that his deeper wisdom forbore to press where he felt the 
limitation of his real power, there would have arisen between him 
and us what is so constantly seen in religious families, where the 
heads, equally incapable of mastering the difference of character 
between themselves and their children, but less deeply sensible 
than he of the paramount value of sincerity, and the risk of induc- 
ing dissimulation or formality, enforce ab extra the manners and 
expressions which only became their own profound convictions. 
From this folly Arnold absolutely refrained, and greatly is he to 
be admired for his self-control. 

The sum of our remarks on this head is expressed in stating 
our opinion that Arnold presided over Rugby rather as a governor 
than as a schoolmaster proper, and that the education, in the true 
sense which his pupils derived from him was rather, if we may so 
say, what they took—by contact with him and the circumstances 
under which his government placed them—than what he gave. 
There was room for the schoolmaster beneath him. Of his ad- 
ministration, regarded as a government, Mr Stanley, in his Life, 
givesan admirable account, and it would be but repetition to 
dwell upon it. In one respect only he was not altogether as suc- 
cessful as might have been wished, and as our friend Tom Brown's 
own sympathy with him would lead the public to suppose. He 
certainly did not manage well—especially in his earlier days—the 
animal element which constitutes one of the special difficulties of 
aschool. The mass of the English world is not remarkably in- 
tellectual. A considerable capacity of observation, and a fair 
amount of reasoning power, is as much as is to be looked for in 
the majority of our countrymen, even in mature years. But the 
sound judgment which these are ultimately to develop is of later 
growth ; and the ordinary subjects of study in the public schools 
—and more then than now—do not, at least as they are ordinarily 
handled, greatly interest the boy. Some dim sense of duty, with 
the more or less definite shadow of a grim necessity looking over 
its shoulder, is about as much as the lad of this type brings to his 
school tasks ; and whatever civilizing influence Horace and Virgil 
may possess for those whose esthetic sensibility is quick, it is 
not usually till he reaches the inspiring atmosphere of the House 
of Commons that the country gentleman awakes to their beauties. 
Meanwhile, the boy, in general a well-disposed animal enough — 
indeed as he is now seen—for the change within thirty years past 
is surprising in this respect—a very nice animal, is distinctively 
an animal, and whatever of character he may show will be of an 
animal kind. Of course, there are great dangers for himself, 
great difficulties to a schoolmaster in this position. If he is harm- 
less, so long as, with Tom Brown, he takes out his force in pure 
athletics, the same exuberant life will have other tendencies also, 


less 
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for which it is not so easy to provide a field. Here Arnold's 
governmental notions did mischief. An avowed hostility between 
a government and certain classes may be a political necessity. 
Such a relation is utterly anomalous between a schoolmaster aud 
his pupils. Yet it existed, more or less distinctly pronounced, be- 
tween Arnold and the animal party in all its phases, except the 
athletic, and the exception was very difficult to observe. Boys of 
this kind formed Arnold’s “ classes dangereuses;” and, of course, 
he did not—he could not—dissemble his distrust of them. This 
hostility was much more noticeable and more intelligible during 
his earlier period. Latterly, though not extinct, it was much less 
apparent, and indeed there was less of it, but for a good reason. 
Every arbitrary government must have its Cayenne. When 
a boy gave Arnold anxiety of this kind, he sent him away. 

Much has been said on this great principle of Arnold’s school 
government, and we shall conclude our remarks with a few 
words on the subject. We are ourselves disposed only to object 
to tlie freedom with which he used it, and this again referred to 
his fundamental error of acting as governor rather than school- 
master. But that the schoolmaster must have this power we 
cannot question. His great responsibility is to vale the 
moral temperature, so to speak, of the school, and to do this he 
must have the power of rejecting dangerous elements if occasion 
require. In a small school, a single boy of bad tendencies might 
so influence the general atmosphere, that it would be most un- 
fair to the rest to expose them to it, and it might be legitimate 
to exclude him without waiting for actual offence. But, in propor- 
tion as the field becomes larger, so does the necessity for arbi- 
trary interference lessen. Ww here many boys are collected, 
human characters will be found represented in their average 
proportions, and this is what is to be desired. 

There is another observation to be made on this point. Ar- 
nold’s chief reason for employing this practice so freely was, we 
apprehend, his fear of the animal propensities. But the force of 
the animal spirits is no criterion of the force of the animal pro- 
pensities, and it was naturally only those youths, who, by their 
particul: w exuberance of life made themselves conspicuous in the 
class in question, who attracted Arnold’s censorial eye. Now, 
in fact, such lads, though they will of course lie open to temp- 
tation, in virtue of their animal vigour, are usually those who 
are least disposed to any real vice. Their health is itself a 
guarantee against sensuality. Senualism, both at school and in 
the world, is found to lie among the quieter natures. Their 
energy, on the other hand, is invaluable, if it be once enlisted in 
the service of good, and their general right feeling renders it 
particularly easy so to engage them, if only a field be found for 
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their activity. To our mind, Arnold probably eliminated some 
of the best elements of the school in this way. Why, was not 
Tom Brown himself for some time, if we rightly recollect, on 
the edge of the razor? Yet Tom Brown was potentially at his 
earlier period the same excellent fellow whom the public now 
knows and so cordially likes, and it was for the true schoolmaster 
to discern and realise him. And when we hear Arnold’s own 
complaints in the later days of his monarchy—and they were 
never out of his mouth—of the want of strength of character 
and individuality in the school compared with earlier times 
(when the “ antediluvians” still showed in some force), may we 
not read his own condemnation of the system of emasculation 
which he had so long followed? We conclude, therefore, that, 
while the power in question is a necessary one, Arnold mistook 
the principle which should govern its employment. 

It would be ungrateful to close without taking some notice of 
the pleasant, and more than pleasant book, which has afforded 
us the opportunity of making these remarks. But there is the 
less need for dwelling upon a work which everybody has read, 
or means to read. Owing its first welcome, no doubt, to the 
interest attaching for so many to Rugby and Arnold’s name, 
“Tom Brown” has won himself—we instinctively say himself, 
for it is the great proof of the merit of the book, that the author 
has almost as successfully imposed his hero’s personality upon 
the reader as Defoe that of Robinson Crusoe—a cordial regard 
from all who can appreciate a “ fine fellow,” in the best sense of 
the word. As a book, the work has plenty of faults. Over- 
flowing with geniality, and exhibiting high principles through- 
out, on the purely literary side vigorous and picturesque writing 
are to be set against a plan out of all proportion and a want of 
continuity, which severely tries a critic’s good nature. Never- 
theless, it answers its purpose in making us acquainted with 
fom Brown himself, while it gives us a lively picture, as fair as 
can be expected, of the old days at Rugby,—for there has been 
change there, we apprehend, as everywhere else,—and traces 
an aspect of the great man on whom we have been commenting, 
which had scarcely been drawn before, but of which all who re- 
member him will recognise the truthfulness, and none, whether 
they knew him or not, deny the beauty. 
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Art, VI.—1. The Hand-Book of Proverbs: comprising Ray's 
Collection, with large Additions. By Henry G. Bouy 
London: Bohn. 

2. A Polyglot of Foreign Proverbs: comprising French, Italian, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, and Danish, with Eng- 
lish Translations and a general Index. By Henry G. Bony, 
London: Bohn. 

3. Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth. Illustrations of the 
Look of Proverbs. By the Rev. WittiAM Arnot. First 
, Second Series. London: Nelson. 

. The Proverbs of Solomon, Illustrated by Historical Parallels 
from Drawings by John Gilbert, and with Introductor Yy Remarks, 
‘London: Nisbet. 


* QNE man’s wit and all men’s wisdom,”—a definition extem- 
porised by Lord John Russell, at Sir James Mackintosh’s break- 
fast-table,' is the best description of a proverb with which we are 
acquainted. As terse as the “celebre dictum, scita quapiam 
novitate insigne” of Erasmus, or the “ much matter decocted 
into few words” of Thomas Fuller, it comes more within our 
modern limits than Ray’s “short sentence or phrase in common 
use, containing some trope, figure, homonymy, rhyme, or other 
novelty of expression ;” whilst, over and above, it gives the ration- 
ale of this universal literature,—the origin and rise of the popular 
adage. For the gift of utterance does not always accompany 
the gift of understanding. Although there may be exceptional 
instances, like the merry monarch, 


** Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one ;” 

we have no doubt that most people have got more wisdom in 
their heads than they have ever been able to put into their words. 

There are many who pass through life judiciously, usefully, 
honourably, who have never uttered one memorable saying. 
Mute sages, dumb philosophers, saints dwelling in silence, they 
let their light shine, and they manage their affairs with discre- 
tion, but they give forth no oracles. Hereafter re! will be re- 
membered, not ‘for the good things they have said, but for the 
right deeds they have done. It will be their “works 3,” not their 
words, which will “ follow them.” 

Such practical men, however, are often quick in recognising 
their own principles of action when enunciated by others; and 
whether it be a forcible observation in a sermon, a pithy sentence 
in a play, or a happy hit in the harangue of a public speaker, 

’ Life of Mackintosh, vol. ii., p. 473. 
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they hail with delight a maxim, in which their own minds are 
so vividly reflected, and which exhibits so well the rationale of 
their own procedure. “That man speaks sense,” is their instant 
response to the saying which gives a key to so many of their own 
actions, and the truth of which a life-time’s experience enables 
them to countersign. “It is just what I myself have often 
thought,” and not without a certain self-complacency, they 
treasure up the dictum, and produce from time to time its 
jortable and much-comprehending philosophy. 

Nevertheless, a maxim does not necessarily become a proverb. 
Many grubs never grow to butterflies; and a maxim is only a 
proverb in its caterpillar-stage—a candidate for a wider sphere 
and longer flight than most are destined to attain. And, in 
order to secure universal currency, it must meet a general want, 
and it must suit the popular taste. 

There is many an apophthegm, of which the circulation is 
restricted by its subject. It may be just, it may be profound, it 
may be brilliant; but if it relates to matters of which the multi- 
tude never think, like a treatise on runes or on the higher mathe- 
matics, it must be content with an audience “fit, though few.” 
Thus, nothing can be more to the purpose than the remarks of 
Chesterfield and La Rochefoucauld on good-breeding and de- 
portment. “Grace is to the body what good sense is to the 
mind, “A man’s own good-breeding is the best security against 
other people’s ill-manners.” “ Good-breeding carries along with 
ita dignity that is respected by the most petulant. Il]-breeding 
invites and authorises the familiarity of the most timid.” 
“ Nothing so much prevents our being natural as the desire of 
appearing so.” But, in beer-shops, there is no demand for 
Khenish wines ; and neither the shrewd insight, the deep philo- 
sophy, the pointed expression of such sayings, can obtain for them 
the privilege of “household words,” in a community where grace 
and good-breeding are necessarily restricted to a small minority. 

In the same way, many of Napoleon’s deliverances on the 
sciences of war and government, have become adages with states- 
men and soldiers, but it would require a very military or demo- 
cratic community, in order to promote them to the rank of pro- 
verbs. They are “the wit of one,” but they are only the 
“wisdom” ofa certain class. ‘ 

Even so, many a sententious saying is not adopted by the 
multitude, because its form or flavour does not suit the general 
taste. For example, in a country like our own, we could not 
expect that a rapartee, however brilliant, would naturalise itself 
in work-shops and cottages, if the point lay in some classical 
allusion, or literary parody, or recondite esthetic principle; as 
was the case with many of Canning’s happiest thrusts and par- 
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ries in the days of witty Parliaments. And different nations 
have their different humours. A Frenchman loves a sparkling 
mot, or an aphorism effervescing with “ glories,” and “ great 
souls,” and “ eternities;” whilst a true-born Englishman dis- 
dains such sentimental stuff: and the rich grave irony which 
shakes the sides of a Spanish don, would only draw forth the scow! 
of an Aberdeensman, or the dirk of a Highlander. Hence, in 
every community, it is with “ poor Richard,” and his brethren 
among the people, that most proverbs have originated ; and, in 
as far as any of them may have had a literary source, we should 
look for their first promulgation not to Hooker, and Milton, and 
Sir Thomas Brown, and the souls sublime, who were more cos- 
mopolite than British, but to Latimer, and Shakspeare, and 
Bunyan, who never spoke to hearts of oak unless with an English 
tongue. Fine speeches may be quoted, but they are only the 
standing homely saws of Anglo-Saxon parentage which keep their 
ground, and are transmitted from age to age. 

Sometimes, however, a maxim of the select circle finds its way 
into general use through the medium of some master-spirit, who, 
with access to good society, commands the attention of the multi- 
tude. A Benjamin Franklin, or a William Cobbett, reads the 
best authors, and then, in the plainest English, chats from the 
platform or the press on all sorts of subjects, and, with a plagiarism 
almost unavoidable, he gives forth, so as not to be distinguished 
from his own originalities, the choice thoughts and happy illustra- 
tions which rush upon his memory from all the fields of literature. 
As repeated by such a translator, the good saying is divested of 
the obscure allusion or the pedantic language, which restricted 
it to a peculiar coterie, and the quip of Herbert, or the conceit 
of Jeremy Taylor, is henceforth on the fair way to become a pro- 
verb of the people. 

As far as we are acquainted with the proverbs of any modern 
nation, the bulk of them is older than its printed literature ; and 
the number, we suspect, is very small which can be traced up to 
a definite authorship. But, at this moment, there are many which 
are working their way into general currency, and after they have 
been somewhat shortened or new-shapen, we shall find among 
our every-day axioms,— 

“The evil, that men do, lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


“Solitude is sometimes best society, 
And short retirement urges sweet return.” 


*“ Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ.” 
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“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ;” 


as well as Gray’s “ Full many a gem,” and Pope’s “ Ruling 
Passion strong in death,” and Beattie’s “Ah! who can tell 
how hard it is to climb!” And, we may add, that as we become 
more cultivated, and as a finer sense diffuses itself throughout 
the community, many a choice saying, now locked up in printed 
books, or only current amongst the well-informed, will pass into 
proverbial frequency : such as the remark of Coleridge, “To most 
men experience is like the stern lights of a ship, which illumine 
only the track it has passed,” and many of those vivid sentences 
in which, like sparks from a thunderbolt, Napoleon flashed out 
his own intensity: “ The heart may be torn to pieces, whilst 
the soul stands unshaken.” “It is the good cause, not the 
stake, which makes the martyr.” “ Usually the truest wisdom is 
a resolute determination.” “ On unity of action depends the 
success of means.” ‘ The man who least of all belongs to him- 
self, is the man whom the events of Providence call to the 
government of nations.” “ Every hour of time lost is a chance 
of misfortune for the future,” “ There are calumnies by which 
innocence itself is confounded.”* 

Occasionally the proverb carries something in gremio, which 
so far fixes its date. The Spanish proverb, “ A great lance- 
thrust to a dead Moor,” sends us back to the conflicts betwixt 
Christian and Saracen, and is evidently contemporary with 
“The Jew ruins himself with passovers, the Moor with wedding 
feasts, and the Christian with lawsuits.” Such sayings, as “ Big 
churches, little saints,’—“ God’s friend, the priest’s foe,”— 
“Monks and mice seldom take leave without mischief,’—“ Touch 
a friar, and all cowls flutter as far as Rome,”—and others, in 
which the German vocabulary abounds, would point to the dawn 
of Reformation, when people were beginning to espy rents in the 
rochet and rust on the mitre. English history has told us the 
origin of the adage which is read on the scroll of the Garter ; and 
of more than one proverb, that great record of inventions and 
antiquities, the Bible, has preserved to us the age and the first 
occasion, “Is Saul also among the prophets?” is, of course, 
older than the days of Solomon: and David quotes as already a 
time-honoured saying—“a proverb of the ancients,”—“ Wicked- 


1 Le ceur peut étre déchiré, et ame rester inébranable.” “ C’est la cause 
qui fait le martvre, et non la mort.” “ La vraie sagesse, en général, est dans 
une détermination energique.” “De lunité d'action, dépend le succes des 
moyens.” Le mortel que les évenemens et les décrets éternels appellent au 
gouvernement des nations, est sans contredit, homme qui s’appartient le moins.” 
* Chaque heur de tems perdue, est un chance de malheur pour l’avenir.”  “ II 
est des calomnies contre lesquelles l’'innocence méme perd courage.” 
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ness proceedeth from the wicked.” As far back as the age 
of Moses, it had become proverbial to compare a “ mighty 
hunter” to Nimrod; and a proverb corresponding to “ Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity,” is immortalised in connection 
with Mount Moriah, and the crowning act of Abraham’s faith.! 

Like primeval poems, the first proverbs would be abundantly 
simple. <A certain trimness of terseness distinguished some say- 
ing, as in the case of the above quoted, “ W ickedness proceedeth 
from the wicked ;” and coming neatly ‘through the lips and fall- 
ing nicely on the ear, it grew into a favourite phrase, and was 
so oft reiterated that at last it could not be forgotten. But as 
by and by men grew more ingenious or refined, mere neatness 
was not ple asing enough. The pillar required to be fluted, the 
rectangular plinth was exchanged for a florid capital, the single 
verse was replaced by an elaborate stanza, and the proverb sug- 
gested improvement. A humourist stuck a feather in its cap or 
added a sting to its tail, by way of making it more arresting or 
more emphatic ; or ¢ poet ‘turned it into metaph ior, and fi tted it 
with metre, so as to make it more convenient to the memory. 
“ Know thyself,” was the heaven-descended simplicity of that 
oracle which faced the devotee as he approached the Delphic 
shrine, and it may be accepted as the fundamental precept of the 
old Greek ethics: but “ Know thyself” grew trite, and from 
LM sop, with his fault-basket slung behind the back, visible to all 
save the owner, down to the Ayrshire bard— 

“© wad some power the giftie give us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us,’ 
moralists have striven to furbish up the old familis ar maxim, and 
bring out its meaning anew. M762 dya, “Ne quid nile” 
“ Exceed in nothing,” is an advice so good, that it is quite a 
controversy, who first gave it? Diogenes Laertius claims it 
for Pythagoras. Aristotle assigns it to Bias, and something very 
like it can be - tected in Homer and Hesiod, not to say Euripides. 
But plain 47d: éyav began to lose its force: so Alp yheus turned 
it into a sesonuliie g epi am, and said, “ how exceedingly delighted 
he was with this ‘at against exceeding :” 
Td pert YUP UY Cy KY Le Tipress 
and Horace needs must say, 
‘ Est modus in rebus :— 
Virtus est medium vitiorum utrumque redactum:° 

and so on it went, till now every nation’ has its own way o 
saying, ‘ Stop in time.” ‘Too keen an edge does not cut,” say 

'] Samuel x. 12; xxiv. 13. Genesis xxii. 14: x. 9. 

2 See the “ Adagia” of Erasmus and others, forming a dense and inexhaustible 
folio, to our taste much more entertaining than another boundless and misce! 
laneous book, Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
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the French, “ Too fine a point does not pierce. “Too many 
sacks are the death of the ass,” cry the sane and “ Too 
much wax burns the church,” re-echo the Portuguese. “Too 
many sailors sink the ship,” shout the boatmen on the Nile, 
whilst the English captain translates it, “Too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” and the Scotch steward or stokes replies, “ O’er mony 
areeves but hinder the wark.” But by this time our Scotch readers 
are exclaiming, “‘ O’er meikle water drooned the miller. Eneuch’s 
as guid as a feast. So, if vou please, no more of Ne quid nimis.” 

Like our Edward the Third and his “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense,” the Arabs have a historical origin for many of their pro- 
verbial sayings. —“ God has His hosts, amongst them honey,” is 
sid to have been first used when the emperor Moawiah heard 
that his enemy Aschtar was killed by eating honey made from 
poisonous herbs ; and, “ He is fond of championship who takes 
locusts under his protection,” commemorates Modleg Ben Sowaid, 
a plucky chieftain, who carried the law of hospitality so far, that, 
when a flight of locusts alighted on his territories, and some 
neighbouring tribe was tampering with them, this Quixote of the 
desert drove off the invaders, and saved the locusts. 

To an ethnolog:st, or a student of human nature, there can be 
no materials more valuable than the proverbs of a people. They 
are its most genuine cardiphonia—the confidential communings 
of the nation in the unreserve of its own homestead ; the deliver- 
ance of the collective wisdom on all the subjects which engross 
its thoughts and form the theme of its most frequent discussion. 
In authorship there may be idiosyncrasy. Byron may be no 
true type of the Anglo-Saxon, nor Erasmus of the Hollander; 
but neither Englishmen nor Datchaen can repudis ite their pro- 
verbs. These are the nation’s own composition—its autobiogra- 
phy—what Augustine would have called its confessions and re- 
ractations. Before a maxim could become a proverb, it had to 
pass the ordeal of universal suffrage ; and, without millions of 
votes in its favour, it could never have been installed; and now that 
ithas reached this rank, it is the accredited representative of its 
‘onstituents ; and as long as it carries their commission, we are 

ititled to regard it as their exponent. With this, the I -eople’s S 
“wn Book, in our hand, we cannot fail to perceive the native 
“avility of the Hindoo, the self-possessed worldliness and mere 

materialism of the Chinaman, the gorgeousness of the Persian, 

e pensive enthusiasm and fundamental religiousness of the 

‘I lavonian, the high-souled chivalry of the Spaniz ard, the sly vin- 

ictiveness of the Italian, the gaiety of the F renchman, the 
thrift and caution of the Scot. 

Nor is it merely revelations of principle which these proverbs 
ford, but they y give us every race in its humour. According 

VOL. XXVIII. NO. LY. K 
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as the bee feeds on the thyme of Hymettus, or the heather of the 
Grampians, the honey is differently flavoured ; and even so, the 
wisdom hoarded in these ancient hives has an aroma character- 
istic of the various regions where it has been gathered. The 
basis, or essential principle, may be the same, but the gust or 
bouquet differs according to the national genius. Take the fol- 
lowing group :— 

Since I wronged you, I have never liked you. 

The day I did not sweep the house, there came to it one I 
did not expect. 

Never speak of a rope in the house of a man who was 
hanged. 

If you want to beat a dog, say he ate your iron. 

The gallows was made for the unlucky. 

To be a merchant, the art consists more in getting paid than 
in making sales. 

A fool, unless he know Latin, is never a great fool. 

If the rings are lost, here are the fingers still. 

He who wants to be rich in a year, comes to the gallows in 
half a year. 

A gentleman would rather have his garments rent than 
mended. 

They took away the mirror from me, because I was ugly, and 
gave it to the blind woman. 

In these “ refranes” of Arragon and Castile, the humour is 
subtile, and the satire, where satire occurs, is very delicate, and 
full of quiet dignity. The first two examples and the last, are 
an expedient of frequent occurrence in the proverbs of Spain. 
In order not to give offence, or by way of “an excellent ail 
which will not break the head,” the Mentor admonishes his 
friend by reproving himself, or confessing his own stupidity. 
Broader in their mirth, and more caustic in their tone, is the 
following cluster :— 

A blate cat maks a proud mouse. 

Better a toom house than an ill tenant. 

Jouk and let the jaw gang by. 

Mony ane speirs the gate he kens fu’ weel. 

The tod ne’er sped better than when he gaed his ain errand. 

A wilfw’ man should be unco wise. 

He that has a meikle nose thinks ilk ane speaks o’t. 

He that teaches himsel’ has a fool for his maister. 

He [the miser] wad rake hell for a bodle. 

It is an ill cause that the lawyer thinks shame o’. 

Lippen to me, but look to yoursel’. 

“ Mair whistle than woo’,” as the souter said when shearing 
the soo. 
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Ye gae far about secking the nearest. 

Ye'll na sell your hen in a rainy day. 

Ye’ll mend when ye grow better. 

Ye’re nae chicken for a your cheepin’. 

Ye wad do little for God if the deil were deid. 

The reader will not fail to contrast the frank directness of the 
“ve”—the German “ Du ”—in the last specimens, with the self- 
accusing “I” of the courtly Spaniard. In all the samples there 
is perhaps no one more characteristic, than “‘ Lippen to me, but 
look to yoursel’.” Cromwell must surely have heard it before 
he gave his famous watchword, “ Trust in Providence and keep 
your powder dry.” 

The natural productions, and the usages of countries, are in- 
evitably mixed up with their proverbs. ‘“ Never trust to a well 
in front,” is an excellent Bechuana proverb, which we acquired 
the other day from Dr Livingstone,’ obviously the proverb of 
travellers through arid regions. So far akin to it are the Arabic, 
“The last drinks least ;” and, “If water is present for ablution, 
the use of sand is discontinued,”—alluding to the mock ablu- 
tions in sand which the Mecca pilgrims go through during those 
portions of the march when there is too little water for washing. 
“The over-hasty traveller neither saves his cattle, nor makes out 
the journey,” is a Bedouin adage; as also, “ Fairer than a white 
egg in a green meadow,” implying, “ entertainment for man and 
beast,”—food and repose in charming combination. Thesea-faring 
habits, and the amphibious territory of the Dutch, come out in 
their sayings, —“ The best pilots are ashore ;” “ Pull gently at 
aweak rope ;” “ After ebb comes flood, and with prosperity 
come friends ;” Cover the pot—an eel is in it ;” “ Large fish 
leap out of the kettle;” “Coupled sheep drown one another ;” 
“The first in the boat has the choice of oars;” “ Still water 
stinks ;” ** A wreck on shore is a beacon at sea.” The proverbs 
of Arabia abound in lions, horses, and camels; those of Spain 
and Italy, in asses ; those of our own country, in foxes, dogs, and 
cats; and, judging by this rule, the animal which has laid the 


' Dr Livingstone had made a collection of Bechuana proverbs, as well as of 
the inaugural odes which the young natives recite on reaching man’s estate, and 
being formally admitted to the privileges of the tribe. These last were philolo- 
gical curiosities, containing many words not now in use; but they all perished 
in that ruthless attack made on the missionary’s dwelling by the Trans- 
vaal boers, of which he has given an account, so mild and modified, in his 
lravels, page 39. Another Bechuana proverb with which the Doctor supplied 
us, was, “ You will not go into those coals a second time;” equivalent to, “ A 
urnt child dreads the fire ;” and yet another, “ You cannot take the humble 
‘ow by the horns,” corresponding to some saying of our own about the nether 
sarments of the Highlander. Mr Moffat has also given, in his ‘‘ Missionary Re- 
‘earches,” a very good proverb, the counterpart to Solomon’s “lion in the 
‘treets,"—“ The month of seed-time is the season of headaches.” 
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most powerful hold on the Frenchman’s imagination, is the wolf, 
“The lion’s nose is well defended,” is a very deep remark of 
some Assyrian explorer. “ Let the night be your camel,” is the 
ripe result of the experience of some white-bearded cattle-lifter 
among the sons of Ishmael; and, no doubt, Abd-ei-Kader was 
well acquainted with the simile, “More beautiful than a black 
horse with white feet ;” as well as that maxim, “The eye of a 
good horse serves for a tooth;” for as long as the eye flashes, there 
is no need to look for age-marks in the mouth. “If one, two, 
three, say you are an ass, put on a tail,” is Spanish advice; and 
“ A braying ass eats little hay,” is Italian experience. And not 
to multiply our own canine, feline, and vulpine, adages, we may 
give a specimen of Gallic lycanthropy, “ Wolves do not eat each 
other.” This must be the effect of French civilization, for in 
Russia they have the reputation of being cannibals ; and, in- 
deed, our neighbours seem to have discovered that this panegy- 
ric was precipitate, for they themselves have modified the pro- 
verb into, “ Provender is scarce when the wolf eats his comrade.” 
But there can be no doubt about the following: “The death of 
the wolf is the health of the sheep ;” “ When the wolf is dead, 
all the dogs give him a bite ;” “Talk of the wolf, and you will 
see his tail;” “He who kennels with wolves must how!;” 
“ Counted sheep are eaten by the wolf;” ‘The wolf is not so 
big as he is reported ;” and, “ The wolf will die in his skin.” 
3ut we do not remember that the French have got the adage of 
their more religious neighbours in the Peninsula, “ The wolf does 
that in the course of the week which prevents him from coming 
to church on Sunday.” 

As proverbs are meant to be portable, it is essential that they 
should be packed up in few words, and it is very desirable that they 
should assume the shape most convenient for the memory. Hence, 
in every language, a large number have taken the form of poetry; 
and, in the languages of Europe, they have extensively availed 
themselves of the mnemonic aids supplied by rhyme and allitera- 
tion. ‘A cat may look at a king;” “He that comes unca‘d 
sits unserved ;” “Out of debt out of danger ;” All is not gold 
that glitters ;” “ Time tries a’;” are instances where much of the 
pith depends on that sort of initial rhyme so native to our tongue 
and so agreeable to Scotch and English ears. Of rhymed end- 
ings the examples are equally abundant. In English, we have, 
“ Safe bind safe find;” “ A friend in need is a friend indeed ; 
“ When the cat’s away the mice will play ;” “ Early to bed and 
early to rise, is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise ;” “ He 
who would thrive must rise at five, he who has thriven may sleep 
till seven ;” and a multitude besides, but not more than can be 
paralleled in Dutch, Spanish, and German. At first sight, one 
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would be apt to suppose that the language which gives a proverb 
in rhyme, is its mother tongue, and that the others possess it by 
translation. But this does not always hold. We say, “ Birds 
of a feather flock together,” but the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(xxvii. 9) has said two thousand years ago, “The birds will 
resort unto their like.” The Dutch say, “ Handelt gii pek, gii 
krijgjt een vlek;” but, in so saying, they have only versified 
Ecclesiasticus xiii. 1, “ He that toucheth pitch shall be defiled 
therewith.” The Spaniards say, “ No hay mejor bocado que el 
hurtado ;” but this is only their rendering of, ‘‘ Stolen waters are 
sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant,” Proverbs 1x. 17. 
Besides, many proverbs have their metrical equivalents in many 
tongues, and it is hard to say which is the oldest. In virtue of 
its terseness, we are disposed to think that the English, “ What 
cannot be cured must be endured,” is older than the German, 
“Was man nicht kann meiden, soll man willig leiden ;” but, 
who shall decide the question of priority as between the English, 
“Man proposes, God disposes ;” the French, “ L’homme pro- 
pose et Dieu dispose ;” the German, “ Der mensch denkt’s, Gott 
lenkt’s ;” the Dutch, “De mensch wikt, maar God beschikt ;” 
the Danish, “ Mennesket spaaer, Gud raa’er;” the Spanish, 
“La gente pone, y Dios dispone ?” 

George Herbert, Thomas Fuller, Ray the naturalist, and 
several of our wisest men, have given more or less attention to 
the proverbs of the people ; and, acting on a suggestion of Dr 
Trench, the pages of “ Notes and Queries” have treasured up 
many local adages which were in danger of being lost ; and the 
high price given for collections in our own or foreign languages, 
is a sufficient proof that the study of the subject is rising in 
general favour. To this nothing has latterly contributed so 
much, at least in Britain, as the delightful work of the Dean of 
Westminster,' where, like a mosaic on sandal-wood, or rather, 
“like apples of gold in baskets of silver,” the gems supplied by 
an extensive erudition, acquire new beauty from the deep wisdom, 
the ingenious criticism, and the charming instruction in which 
the collector has set them. 

3ut upwards of a hundred years have passed since proverbs 
were recognised by our authors and orators. Sermons of the 
Reformation period are full of them. Latimer often clinched 
his argument with a text from this oral Bible of the multitude ; 
and Jewell mingled them with aphorisms almost as good of his 
own invention. With the ready wit of these “ wise saws,” John 
Knox had his quiver richly furnished. “Ding doon the nests 
and the rooks will flee awa’,” is said to have been fatal to the 


On the Lessons in Proverbs. By R. C. Trench, B.D. London: Parker. 
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cathedral of St Andrew’s; and “ Better that women should greet 
nor bearded men,” was the apology with which the author of 
“The Monstrous Regiment” consoled himself for having drawn 
the tears from Mary’s eyes; nor would he fail to use such artil- 
lery in his sermons, They held their place all through the , 
following century. “ Better bow than break,” “Even reckon- 
ing makes lasting friends ;” and similar extracts from the Book 
of Common Sense, enrich the racy pages of South, and their 
presence is often perceptible in the allusions as well as direct 
quotations of Barrow. There is nothing of which Jeremy 
Taylor does not contain something, consequently his works are 
spiced over with a good sprinkling of proverbs. Unlike South, 
who dealt chiefly in familiar condiments of native growth, 
most of Taylor’s are exotic. Many of them are French and 
Italian. But the preachers who followed Tillotson, were fine 
gentlemen, and would have deemed it an indication of low 
breeding to introduce into their elegant discourses the wisdom of 
the high-ways and hedges. But Matthew Henry abounds in 
proverbs. It is likely that they flourished in the cheerful circle 
at Broad Oak, and that to the memory of the only son, their 
associations, far from being vulgar, were only kindly and happy. 
And, as we turn over the leaves of his “ Exposition,” so rich in 
sanctified wisdom, and through which there reigns such an 
atmosphere of perpetual summer, we cannot fail to recognise the 
frequent recurrence of these fruitful sayings, as one great element 
of our instruction and enjoyment. “ When the wine is in the 
wit is out;” “ The wicked cut their throats with their own 
tongues ;” “ Drive the nail that will go, and draw out that which 
goes amiss ;” “ Forecast is as good as work ;” “ To keep doing 
fairly and softly goes far in a day ;” “ Many a beau becomes a 
beggar ;” “God blesseth the giving hand, and makes it a getting 
hand ;” and similar sentences, flashing out from every page— 
some of them the old current coin of the realm, and others newly 
struck in the Henrican mint—surprise the reader by their vivid- 
ness, and enrich him by their sterling solidity. Like steel ina 
fountain, the sparkle pleases the eye, and the tonic strengthens 
the heart. 

At this moment we do not recollect having ever heard a 
proverb quoted in the pulpit—those of Scripture excepted, and 
even them but rarely. In one respect this is well. So far as it 1s 
the object of sanctuary services to edify the devout, and raise to 
an elevation still higher minds already spiritual, it is hardly pos- 
sible to keep at too great a distance all that savours of this poor 
world—-its shabby ways, and its low concerns. But this is not 
the only end of pulpit ministrations. Most of the sermons to 
which it has been our lot to listen, have been addressed to those 
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that are “ without,” rather than to those that are “within.” The 
preacher evidently assumed that quite as many of his hearers 
were careless or unconverted as Christian ; and with this assump- 
tion, we have sometimes thought that the object of the earnest 
speaker might have been all the better gained by an occasional 
descent to their own level—by speaking to them not in theo- 
logical phraseology, but in the vernacular language of the county, 
and by drawing facts and illustrations, not so much from a region 
which, alas! is to the unbeliever little more than a Utopia, but 
from objects which their own eyes have seen and their own hands 
have handled; as well as by founding arguments or inferences, 
not on propositions which they dimly comprehend, but on premises 
which they themselves concede. In such a case, where, for the 
moment, the preacher merges the pastor in the evangelist or 
missionary, he could not find better precedents than the addresses 
delivered long ago on the hills of Galilee and in Roman court- 
houses; and where, from accepted axioms and experiences of their 
own, stepping-stones were constructed to aid doubters or disbe- 
lievers in their passage over to the realms of faith. Happily and 
wonderfully, counterparts to the things’ unseen are on every 
side of us,—at our feet and in our hands; and a wise steward 
will, from time to time, bring out of his treasure new examples ; 
and no less happily, traces of the Divine autograph still remain 
on the ruined tables of man’s heart,' and (no doubt mingled with 
much error) these fragments of primeval ethics float about in 
the proverbs of all nations; and, whether expressly quoted or 
indirectly indicated, few proofs should be more cogent than the 
coincidence of the voice from heaven with the still small voice 
within. The case should be very clear when the light of con- 
science only confirms what the light of revelation first pointed out; 
and it is not easy for the self-condemned judge to escape, when 
the parable reaches its moral, and discloses, “ ‘Thou art the man!” 

Many of our readers are acquainted with those maxims which 
lie at the foundation of our common law, and which are, in fact, 
an oral or proverbial code; and any one who wishes to master 
the philosophy of our subject, and ascertain how profound and per- 
vasive in all communities is this sort of sententious jurisprudence, 
cannot do better than study some treatise on the sources of our 
Teutonic legislation.’ In so doing, like Moliere’s hero, who had 
spoken prose all his life without knowing it, he will be delighted 
to find to how much legal wisdom he has been giving utterance 
every time he said, “The last out closes the door.” In the 
adage, “ The will is the soul of the work,” he will find the reason 

"Romans ii. 15. 


* As, for example, Eisenhart’s “ Grundsiitzen des Deutschen Rechts in Sprich- 
Worten.” Leipsic. 1823. 
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why, in prosecutions for libel or murder, all the evidence or argu- 
ment often bears on the animus—the malice prepense. Every 
lady who bespeaks costly jewels or dresses, and orders the bill to 
be sent to her husband, will be happy to learn, that “ Whosoever 
owns the head wags the beard ;” but the boy, whose ripe redstreaks 
have dropped on the wrong side of the fence,—the sportsman 
whose covey has migrated to his neighbour’s preserve, knows to 
his sorrow, “ All belongs to your neighbour which falls into his 
garden.” The pleasant old times have passed away, when the 
serfs of the abbey or the sacristans of the cathedral, could claim 
ecclesiastical exemption, and say, “It is good to dwell under the 
crooked staff,’—the crosier, to wit; but, we believe, that the 
maxim, “ Whoever has the church has also the churchyard,” is 
still so far valid, that before becoming mutton the minister’s sheep 
are entitled to retire amongst the tombs of his parishioners, and 
ruminate there for a season. “ When the feet are bound, the 
tongue runs fastest,” suggests a hope of extrication to gentlemen 
who have signed deeds with the pistol at their ear, as well as to 
heiresses who have conveyed away their fortune under ghostly 
intimidation in a cloister ; but, to the unfortunate legatee who has 
entered probate to a bankrupt’s will, the doctrine is not so com- 
fortable, “ Whoever inherits a farthing must pay a dollar.” At 
the seaside, people constantly leave on the dry beach or the benches, 
books, telescopes, parasols or brooches, but never find them there 
when they return. This evidently arises from an erroneous 
notion about tresor-trove—or from the Scandinavian theory of 
“jetsom and flotsam” having supplanted the older Saxon and 
Hebrew rule, “Thou shalt not steal.” In such places it might 
therefore be well to revert to first principles, and by way of 
rubric to the eighth commandment, write up in Gothic letters, 
and leave it as a medixval mystery, in which case it is sure to be 
read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested,—“ Lin Fund 
verhohlen, ist so gut als gestohlen.” 

Speaking of inscriptions and the middle ages, we are reminded 
of another use to which adages or moral maxims were once ap- 
plied, and for which they are still available. St Augustine had 
inscribed on his dining-table the couplet from Horace :— 

** Quisquis amat dictis absentem rodere famam 

Hance mensam indignam noverit esse sibi :” 
thus “ Englished,” by the author of “ the Holy State— 
‘“* He that doth love on absent friends to jeer, 

May hence depart, no room is for him here. ” 
To the present day the Jews fasten, but not very conspicuously, 
on their door-posts, a parchment scroll containing Deuteronomy 
vi. 5-9, and on the lintel of many a Christian building, sacred and 
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civil, ancient and comparatively modern, is some suggestive motto, 
On the Geraldine tower at Seville, it is, “ Nomen Domini fortis- 
sima turris;” and on the innermost of the seven gates of the 
fortress at Rhodes, erected by the knights of St John, it was, 
“ Nisi Dominus custodierit, frustra vigilat qui custodit,” a sen- 
tence with which, in its abbreviated form, “ Nisi Dominus frustra,” 
all Londoners are sufficiently familiar. On the New Royal Ex- 
change, in large letters and honest English, we read, “ The earth 
is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ;” an inscription for the se- 
lection of which we are indebted to the good taste and good feel- 
ing of the Prince Consort. The hospitable portals of Montacute 
House, Somerset, proclaim 
“ Through this wide-opening gate, 
None come too soon, none go too late.” 

And on Sudbury House, Derbyshire, is the devout acknowledg- 
ment,—‘ Omne bonum Dei donum.” Sometimes a pun lurks 
in the legend. Thus, under a stone pansy at Beauvais, we read, 
—“ Plus penser que dire ;” on the parsonage at Barnard Castle, 
Yorkshire, in allusion to the family name Dugard,—“ Ce que 
Dieu garde, est bien gardé ;” and on the manse of St Martin’s, 
in Perthshire,—“ Nulli certa domus.”* No doubt, in very pious 
or very virtuous mottoes, there may be danger of Pharisaism: As 
in the case of the Athenian Pharisee, who had written on his door, 
“Let none enter here but honest men,” prompting the mischievous 
Diogenes to inquire of the porter,—“ Pray, sir, does your master 
come in by the window?” But, unless we make up our minds to 
run this risk, we must give up the building of churches and hos- 
pitals, as well as the writing of mottoes upon them ; and we confess 
a great respect for the courage with which these old worthies hung 
out their colours, and carved on the chief stone, such words as may 
still be read here and there throughout the Cowgate or the Can- 
ongate.” And, if we may speak our own experience, an apposite 
quotation, or a significant motto, is “a nail fastened in a sure 
place.” Like a name beneath a picture, or like an old acquaint- 
ance suddenly encountered in the apartments of some show-place, 
the one lights up the other, and the two are henceforward plea- 

'The above examples we owe to the matchless and still growing collectanea of 
“Notes and Queries.” 

* Of these a friend has copied down the following :—Over 121, Cowgate, “ O 
magnifie the Lord with me, and let us exalt His name together.” On 137, Cow- 
sate, apparently an old Tailors’ Hall, 

“ Almightie God, who founded, built, & cround 
This work, with blessings make it to abound.” 
On 269, Cowgate,—* All my trist is in ye Lord.” On 242, Cowgate,—* Be mer- 
‘yfulltome, God. 1574.” OnJohn Knox’s house, in the Canongate,—“ Lufe 
God abufe al, and yi nychtbour as yiself.” We would urge our kind and accom- 
mone ae aaa to complete his collection, and send it to some appropriate 
receptacle, 
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santly linked together. Weseldom read the verse, “ Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of Thy house, and the place where Thine 
honour dwelleth,” without reverting to the gate-way of an Epis- 
copal chapel near Fort William, where these words preached to 
us a quiet sermon on the eve of a July Sabbath, twenty years ago; 
and the pleasant little town of Koenigswinter beside the Drachen- 
fels, always calls up a Luther-like saying, which we read long ago 
on one of its old houses,—“ Er wohl gebaut wer Gott vertraut,” 
* Well builds he who trusts in Thee.” Sauntering through a sort 
of mosque in the gardens of Schweitzingen, near Heidelberg, we 
still remember how our fancy was taken with two texts from tle 
Koran, inscribed on the dome,—“ Get of gold as much as you 
need, of wisdom all that you can:” “ A fool’s heart is in his mouth, 
a wise man’s tongue is in his heart ;” and any of our friends who 
go to see the Kaisersaal at Frankfort, will probably retain the effi- 
gies of its emperors all the longer, if they mark down on the spot, 
and in connection with their history, some of the well-selected 
mottoes, such as that under Henry 1V.—* Multi multa sciunt, se 
autem nemo ;” or that on his hapless successor,— Miser qui 
mortem appetit, miserior qui timet ;” or that on Conrad II].— 
“ Pauca cum aliis, multa tecum loquere ;” or that on Frederick 
I.—* Preestat uni probo quam mille improbis placere.” Thanks 
to heraldry, a few good maxims, as well as some more dubious, 
are still inscribed on signet rings, on carriage doors, and silver 


spoons ; nor is it taking too literally the sure word of prophecy, to 
hope for a time when, on horse-trappings and table-equipage, shall 
be read watchwords of piety and avowals of personal devotion.’ 


To a mode of instruction so universally acceptable, Divine 
wisdom has graciously condescended in giving the Volume of 
Inspiration ; and we hail every token of attention re-awakening 
to this portion of Holy Writ, such as indicated in two of the 
works placed at the head of the present article. 

To many of our readers Mr Arnot is well known as the bio- 
grapher of James Halley, and as a champion who, against 
“ Scotia's scaith,” has warred a good warfare, and to many he 
is still better known as one of the most popular preachers in our 
western metropolis ; and we say enough, nor do we feel that we 

* “Tn that day shall there be upon the bells of the horses—HoLinrss UNTO THE 
Lorp. . . . yea, every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall be holiness unto 
the Lord of Hosts.”--ZEcu. xiv. 20, 21. The country in which the system ot 
inscriptions has been carried the greatest length of any which we know, !s Hol- 
land. We have in our possession a curious collection of “ Koddige en ernstige 
Opschriften,” published at Amsterdam in 1698, and extending to four volumes. 
The inscriptions have been copied chiefly from house-fronts, signboards, windows, 
etc., and although many of them are mere trash, and some of them are coarse and 
vulgar, not a few are clever, and all are interesting, as the memorials of an old 
custom not yet entirely obsolete. 
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are saying too much, when we say that probably the book of 
Proverbs never attracted to itself a more appropriate commen- 
tator. In virtue of his scholarship, abundantly capable of textual 
criticism, his intentness on practical results has induced him to 
omit all subsidiary discussion, and has constrained him to plunge 
at once into the pith and marrow of his theme. There he is 
pre-eminently at home. With deep insight to character and 
motive, he has a singular talent for unearthing hypocrisy and 
driving self-deception from its refuges of lies; but this power 
he exerts, not as a dramatist or a delineator of morbid mental 
anatomy, in order to create in his audience amusement or terror, 
but as a prophet and a preacher of righteousness, in order to 
foree men out into God’s day-light, and so shut them up to the 
truth as it isin Jesus. Indeed, faithfulness is one of the noblest 
characteristics of the book. ‘There is no disposition to blink ex- 
isting evils, and descant on those respectable sins, which it is 
almost religious-looking to confess, and of which it is so easy to 
repent ; but, as occasion comes, he grapples with sensuality, sot- 
tishness, gluttony; with all the forms of roguery, finesse, and fraud ; 
with the harshness which, in its haste to be rich, tramples on the 
poor; and with the cowardly heartlessness which, in warding off the 
shafts of misfortune, would make a shield of the orphan or widow. 
At the same time, it is faithfulness without a vestige of passion 
or spleen; the faithfulness of a philanthropist, labouring for 
men’s good; the faithfulness of an ambassador, loyal to his 
Lord; and it is relieved by a still larger amount of encouraging 
motive and animating appeal. Indeed, this is the author’s great 
advantage for his task; he not only sets before us the beautiful 
ideal, but he puts us on the way to copy it with every hope of 
success. We have here ethics evangelised ; and, if we are occa- 
sionally reminded of Moses and Elias, it is Moses and Elias en- 
circled with the glory of Jesus, and talking of “ the decease at 
Jerusalem ;” and the tone of the book is as cheerful and kind 
as its spirit is manly and lofty. When we add, that it is a 
manual well-nigh complete of Christian morals; that every page 
bears the impress of a sound mind, judicious amidst its origina- 
lity, and reverential notwithstanding its independence; that every 
here and there a picture of bold outline and startling power sheds 
over the theme a dazzling illumination; and, finally, that from 
the surcharged solution of precious thought with which every 
page runs over, there are constantly given off, like crystals fully 
formed, memorable adage and brilliant aphorism—we may con- 
gratulate Glasgow in that any of its pulpits should have such 
an occupant, and our own end of the island, in that it should 
have contributed to the Christian community an “every-day 
book,” so attractive and opportune. 
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The illustrated edition of Proverbs is what our French neigh- 
bours call “a book of luxury.” The text of the authorised ver- 
sion is printed on a new modification of the “ paragraph” prin- 
ciple, so as to bring strikingly out the poetical structure of the 
several portions, and in that charming typography which throws 
light upon the text. But the great attraction is the rendering 
which Mr Gilbert has given to some of the more remarkable pas- 
sages, in a series of drawings as exquisite as any which ever passed 
from under that cunning and well-practised pencil. The lesson 
of a story—of a life or a single adventure—may often be very well 
expressed by a proverb; and the successive stages of that life or 
that incident may very well be represented by a succession of 
graven or depicted groups, where the last of the series lets out the 
plot or the moral. But to put an entire proverb into a single pic- 
ture, isin some respects the same sort of achievement as it would 
be to condense the five acts of a play into a single scene, or repre- 
sent in one view the wolf with her nurslings, the building of Rome, 
and the apotheosis of Romulus. Mr Gilbert has, doubtless, felt 
this difficulty. Unlike Hogarth or Cruikshank, whose pictorial 
proverbs require a succession of four, six, or eight drawings to 
tell their tale, he has been restricted to a single tableau for each 
illustration. But by choosing well-known narratives, and by 
fixing on the critical moment in each history, as also by subjoin- 
ing the appropriate proverb, the artist’s genius has triumphed 
over the difficulty. Indeed, most of the pictures speak for them- 
selves. Without any explanatory letter-press, no one can have 
any difficulty in detecting “royal beneficence” in the stranger, with 
a star on his breast, entering the cottage, to which he has been 
guided by the tattered starving children ; and who that looks at 
the blood-freezing picture, where a guilty conscience is arrested 
in digging something like a grave inside the tent, and shades the 
lamp in order to look out into the darkness, can forbear from 
thinking, “ Be sure your sin will find you out ;” “ the wicked flee 
when no man pursueth?’—or in that crowded group, where two 
processions meet—a prince with his chariots, and a pilgrim with 
his asses—as the aged peasant drops into the arms of the splendid 
youth in whom his image is reflected, who can help feeling that 
this is a case where “a wise son maketh a glad father ?” ; 

The proverbs of Scripture are not confined to the collection of 
Solomon ; but some of those which we most frequently quote, 
are scattered over various books of the Old and New Testaments. 
“ Like people, like priest,’—“ The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge,” occur in the 
Prophets. “ Everything is beautiful in its season,”—“ A good 
name is better than precious ointment,”—“ Cast thy bread upon 
the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days,”—are pro- 
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verbs of Solomon, but recorded in the book of Ecclesiastes. 
The Sermon on the Mount, and other discourses of our Lord, 
abound in aphorisms which have now become _pre-eminently 
proverbial: “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth,”—“ A. city set on a hill cannot be hid,”—* It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” That proverb of the 
ancients, “ Wickedness proceedeth from the wicked,” re-appears 
in various new and striking forms. The tree is known by its 
fruit,’—“ A good man, out of the good treasure of the heart, bring- 
eth forth good things; and an evil man, out of the evil treasure, 
bringeth forth evil things.” With Napoleon it was so favourite 
asaying, “ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” that one 
of his admirers has given him the merit of originating the maxim. 
The apostolical epistles—that of St James more especially—are 
rich in true proverbs: such as, “ A little leaven leav eneth the 
whole lump,”— Behold, how oreat a matter,”—or, more literally, 
as the Vulgate renders, “ how large a forest a little spark sets 
on fire!’ Perhaps, however, the proverb from the apostolical 
writings in most frequent circulation, is the one which St Paul 
has adopted from Menander, and which, as Dean Alford suggests, 
may have become, in the days of the apostle, a current common- 
place: “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” 

Over and above the Scriptural derivation of individual axioms, 
Christianity has exerted an incalculable influence on the pro- 
verbial literature of European nations, in the way of refining their 
language, and raising their tone. We have still some vulgar 
prove bs preserved in books, but, except amongst the offscourings 
of society, they are practically obeole te 3 and even Italy would 
hardly adopt the low and heartless morality of sayings still cur- 
rent in some Mohammedan countries: such as the ‘servility of 
the Egyptian maxim, “Prostrate thyself before the wicked monkey 
in his day of power ;” and the horrible selfishness of the saying, 
“Tf the water come like a deluge, place thy son under thy feet, 
referring to the Moslem tradition, that when the water over- 
flowed the high places, the antediluvians tried to save themselves 
by standing on the bodies of their children. 

Here, however, we have reached our limit. We only add, 
that “The Prov erbs of Solomon, illustrated by the par: allel pro- 
verbs of all nations,” is still a desideratum in Biblical literature. 
It would be interesting to see how many of them, curiously meta- 
morphosed, re-appear in the lands of the C hristian and Mussul- 
man; and it would also be found that some of them—perhaps 
from being too high and too holy for the average taste or ordinary 
uses of a fallen world—still remain untransplanted i in their own 
“ garden enclosed.” 
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Art. VII.—Souvenirs @un Naturaliste, ete. The Rambles of a 
Naturalist on the Coasts of France, Spain, and Sicily. By A. 
De QuatTrEFAGES, Member of the Institute, Professor of 
Ethnology at the Museum of Natural History at the Jardin 
des Plantes, ete. ete. Translated, with the Author’s sanction 
and co-operation, by E. C. Orre, Honorary Member of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of St Andrews. In 2 
vols., pp. 752. Lond.: 1857. 


THERE is no subject of modern study more popular in its nature, 
or more likely to be generally cultivated, than that branch of 
Zoology which treats of the lower forms of animal life. Though 
minute in size and simple in organisation, the microscope invests 
them with an imposing magnitude ; and the naturalist is fascin- 
ated with a display of forms, and the study of functions, which 
the vulgar eye can neither see nor appreciate. We cannot, 
indeed, compare them with the noble denizens of the forest and 
the jungle, which have been so long and so closely associated 
with human interests, nor with the more tractable races, which 
man has subjugated for his use, and which he rears for his sus- 
tenance. 

These two divisions of animal life, the wild and the tame, 
have a separate and peculiar interest. In the investigation of 
their structure and functions, the zoologist and the physiologist 
have found a rich and ample field of discovery ; and in the study 
of their manners, habits, and instincts, the naturalist, the philo- 
sopher, and even the poet, have received both instruction and 
amusement. The quadruped races, in powerful communities, 
still sway the sceptre over vast regions of the earth; holding 
their courts in the recesses of the rock and the forest, and making 
successful incursions jnto the civilisation which surrounds them. 

The animals which man has tamed or reduced to servitude, 
must in all their relations possess a singular interest. In some 
cases his slaves or fellow-labourers, and in others the material 
of his food and his clothing, they belong to his domestic circle, 
engage his affections, and become the objects of his special care. 
Society, even, has recognised this affinity between man and 
beast ; and has not hesitated to place the dumb and uncomplain- 
ing sufferer under the protection of law. 

The tenants of the deep, secluded in their coral palaces and 
ocean caves, and withdrawn in a great degree from the observa- 
tion, as well as from the companionship and hostility of man, 
have an inferior claim upon our protection and sympathy. Use- 
less as our auxiliaries in toil, and harmless as enemies, they are 
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less connected with our social existence ; and, though gigantic in 
size, and beautiful in form, they contribute chiefly to our alimen- 
tary and domestic wants. 

With the tenants of the air our relations are, perhaps, less 
personal and exciting. Our friends more than our enemies, 
they liberally share with us in the fruits of the earth, returning 
perhaps as much as they take, and contributing to the well-stored 
commissariat so bountifully provided for us. In the domestic 
prison to which we ungenerously consign them, they beguile by 
their song the cares and anxieties of home ; and when they joy- 
ously poise themselves in their native element, or settle on their 
orchestra of leaves and flowers, they add their voice to the noble 
anthem which external nature is ever raising to its King. 

But whatever be our estimate of the relative place of the dif- 
ferent classes into which the higher forms of animal life are 
divided, the details of their organisation, their functions, their 
uses, their habits, and their instincts, must ever possess a high 
degree of interest, and entitle us to rank this branch of Zoology 
among the most important of the sciences. 

However attractive be the study of the higher forms of 
animal life, and however deep the interest with which we study 
their habits in the Natural History of Buffon, and their structure 
in the “ Animal Kingdom ” of Cuvier, there is in the Zoology of 
the lower animals a source of interest peculiar to itself. In the 
structure of man and the mammiferous tribes, we strive in vain 
to study, in the living state, the mechanism of their various 
organisations, and the play of the different functions on which 
life depends. Even the electric light cannot penetrate the 
opaque casket which encloses the chemical and mechanical ap- 
paratus of life; and the physiologist is compelled to limit his 
researches to the anatomical structure of the lifeless organs 
which he explores. In the lower animals, on the contrary, the 
form and structure of the living organs, and the functions which 
they perform, are so clearly seen “as to invite science to raise 
the corner of the veil which conceals from us the mysteries of 
what we call life.” When the animal, properly prepared, is 
placed under the microscope, the chemical and mechanical opera- 
tions which it performs may be studied in every stage. We can 
follow the atom of food into the alimentary canal, and trace its pro- 
gress,—noting its chemical changes, and observing the successive 
action of the animal organs and fluids, till its final exit into space. 

With such means of research as are now afforded by the 
splendid microscopes of modern artists,’ it is not a matter of sur- 

'M. Quatrefages’ long note on Microscopes is very imperfect. Its state- 
— are unjust to English artists, and to Professor Amici. See this Journal, 


— XX, p. 475-6, in contradiction of his opinions regarding diamond and jewel 
enses, 
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prise that even the pupils of Cuvier, the most eminent natural- 
ists in Europe, are devoting themselves with ardour and success 
to the study of the animalcular world. In the work which we 
have placed at the head of this article, and of which we propose 
to give our readers a general account, M. Quatrefages, a pupil of 
Cuvier’s, and a distinguished member of the Imperial Institute of 
France, has reprinted, with several modifications, a series of articles 
which he communicated to the Revue des Deux Mondes. His lead- 
ing object was to make the natural sciences instructive and amus- 
ing to the intelligent readers of that journal, and, at the same time, 
to induce the educated classes to entertain more correct ideas of 
Zoology, by pointing out the great truths which it has established, 
the numerous and startling facts which it has revealed, the pro- 
blems of general Physiology which it has solved, and the pro- 
found questions of Natural Philosophy which none of the other 
sciences enable us to investigate. 

In the execution of this task, M. Quatrefages has produced a 
work equally amusing and instructive. He carries us along 
with him to the coasts of France, Spain, and Sicily—to localities 
highly interesting and often little known. We sympathise with 
him in his personal adventures; we admire with him the pictur- 
esque or the wild scenery through which he wanders ; we accom- 
pany him to the craters of Stromboli, Vesuvius, and /Ztna; we 
visit with him ancient and ruined cities, explore osseous caverns, 
discuss geological problems, and collect algee and zoophytes with 
Mr Milne Edwards, the companion of our author, in his sub- 
marine e xplorations. And in the midst of these various pursuits 
we are introduced to the wonders of animalcular life—to the con- 
templ: ition of those marvellous and exquisitely beautiful organ- 
isms which have their dwelling in “the mysterious world of 
ocean ;” and our attention is called to the “ moral and religious 
ascendancy which the study of living beings is calculated to 
exert over the human mind.” The two volumes which contain 
these instructive details are written with much perspicuity and 
elegance ; and they have been so admirably translated by Miss 
Otté, the well-known translator of Humboldt’s Cosmos, that we 
never doubt, in the perusal of the work, that it was originally 
written in our own tongue.’ 

Before setting out on his zoological rambles, M. Quatrefages 
introduces his readers to some of the singular animals which 
he had been previously studying, from the ponds or pools of 

1M. Quatrefages has enriched his work with numerous valuable notes and 
biogr: iphie: al sketches of eminent naturalis ts, chiefly continental, the largest and 
most important of which Miss Otté has, very judiciously, thrown into an ap- 
pendix. Among these notes the reader will find biographical sketches of several 
distinguished living naturalists, such as Humboldt, Elie de Beaumont, Milne 
Edwards, Muller, Van Beneden, Dumas, Agassiz, and Orbigny. 
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Meudon and Vincennes, from the basins in the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and from the ditches on the common highways. Here 
he found the Rotifer, of the subdivision Vermes, composed of 
rings like the dr: iw-tubes of a telescope, by which it can contract 
itself into a sphere, and having at its probosci is two wheel-like 
organs, or wreaths of cilia, by which it swims and produces 
currents that carry its food into its mouth. Although water is 
its proper element, it inhabits the moss on the roofs of houses, 
dying when the sun dries up the moisture around it, and reviv- 
ing when a shower supplies it with the fluid which it requires; 
thus employing several years to exhaust the eighteen days of life 
which nature has assigned to it. After sixteen alternations of 
drought and humidity, these animals have been known to revive, 
and it is even alleged that they have been restored to life after 
several years of desiccation. While within the animal, the egg 
contains the young coiled up spirally ; and sometimes four or 
five eggs are so completely developed, that the young creep out 
of them, stretch themselves, and put their wheels in motion,— 
sometimes occupying two-thirds of the length of the parent! 
Through the transparent animal, eyes, liver, lungs, intestines, 
and reproductive organs, have ioe clear ly seen. The Hydatina 
venta, as transparent as crystal, is another rotatory animalcule 
whose complicated organisation is revealed by the microscope. 
It is found in stagnant pools, and in the ruts of carriage-wheels ; 
and when killed by drought, its eggs are often carried up by the 
winds to some drop of water, where they are developed and pro- 
pagate their species. In eleven hours after the eggs are de posited, 
Ele renberg observed within them the vibration of the anterior 
cilia of the young, and in twenty-four hours they escaped from 
the shell. "The Brachionus, another of the revolving animals, 
covers with a cuirass its long tail and ciliary he ad upon the 
ghtest indication of the approach of danger. It protrudes its 
egos, and carries them on its back, till the young brachionus 
bur sts with a bound from a slit, forming an oblong ball, which 
is soon developed into the perfect animal. Next come the Dia- 
fomacece, supposed by Ehrenberg to be animals, and by others to 
be vegetables. They inhabit infinitely small shields of silex of ex- 
treme beauty ; and, though so minute that the point of a needle 
would crush hundreds of them by its touch, yet they have offered a 
stouter resistance to the revolutions on our ‘globe than the gigan- 
tic skeletons of the mastodon and the elephant ; and their remains 
form at this day entire rocks, and extensive strata which have 
been worked for ages under the name of ¢ripoli, and which are 
employ = in polishing the domestic utensils which we daily use. 
Lastly, there were Planari ia, and numerous infusorial animalcules, 
which multiply by self-division ; “so that it may literally be said 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LV. L 
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that the son is half of his parent, and the grandson the quarter of 
his grandsire.” The Planaria, in which the two sexes are united, 
swim by the help of vibratile cilia which cover the entire surface 
of their body; and they multiply by division, and by the forma- 
tion of ova which are enclosed in a coloured capsule. 

Attracted by structures so singular, and desirous of obtaining 
new materials for comparison, and investigating those larger 
types of the lower forms of animal life which exist only on the 
sea-shore, our author resolved to visit what is called the Archi- 
pelago of Chaussey, a group of bare and rocky islands of granite 
in the English Channel, opposite to Granville, and eight miles 
from the French coast. 

Having provided himself with letters of introduction to the 
authorities, and packed up his microscope, dissecting instruments, 
and glass bottles, he left Paris, and established himself in a 
wretched farm-house on the Grande-Le, the largest of the group, 
which are inhabited by fishermen, barilla collectors, and granite 
quarriers. Among the remarkable objects which arrested the 
attention of M. Quatrefages, was the appearance at low tide of 
certain parts of Chaussey. Granite blocks, of all shapes and 
sizes, are grouped together in a thousand different ways, some 
rising into pyramids, “ others graduated and cut into irregular 
tiers of steps; others, again, heaped together into contused 
masses, like the ruins of some giant structure; at one place 
upheaved like colossal Druidical stones, and at another suspended, 
and so slightly poised, that a breath of air seems sufficient to 
overthrow them.” Beneath this chaos of upheaved blocks, the 
regular stratification of the granite is readily discovered ; and we 
are thus led to the explanation of a phenomenon which is of 
daily recurrence. During the cooling of the granite it was in- 
tersected by fissures, subsequently filled up by the debris which 
produces the rotten-stone. Unable to resist the shock of the 
waves, the rotten-stone is disintegrated, the more compact blocks 
are separated, and portions of rocks, nearly a thousand tons in 
weight, are thus detached from the main mass, and hurled to a 
distance of several yards by the ordinary action of the waves. _ 

Having been for some time prevented, by the prevalence ot 
storms, from pursuing his zoological inquiries, our author was at 
length enabled to explore the Sacaviron, a narrow channel which 
separates the island of Meule from the Ile-aux-Oiseaux. At the 
bottom of this deep and wild ravine, from which the ocean re- 
treats only three or four times a year, every stone was a world 
within itself; and our author “admired, in all their glory, those 
unknown wonders of the deep, of which even our best museums 
atiord not the least idea.” In sheltered nooks he found the 
large chitons,—animals whose back is covered by a solid cuirass, 
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consisting of moveable pieces like the olden greaves. “The 
vaulted roofs of the little caverns, formed by the crumbling away 
of the rocks, were covered with a stratum of compound Ascidians, 
a species of molluscs which live and die without having moved 
from the same spot; while from this bright red ceiling there 
hung, like so many girandoles, transparent crystal-like clavel- 
line, and the bright botrylli, whose conglomerated masses ex- 
hibit the colours and translucence of the agate.” Among these 
molluses there were thousands of zoophytes; while star-fishes of 
the finest carmine, and ophiuras, with their five long arms, were 
concealed beneath the stones. Sponges of every shape and colour 
lay among the branches of the Fucus, or clung to the rocks 
in interlacing meshes of delicate net-work; and sometimes a 
Holothuria would slowly move across this living carpet by 
means of its sucker-like feet, spreading out its coronet of arbor- 
escent tentacles. Amidst this profusion of life the hours passed 
rapidly, and our naturalist had hardly filled his boxes and bottles 
when the returning tide drove him to his boat. 

In his earliest researches, the wandering annelids or sea-worms 
had attracted his special notice, but till now he had studied 
them only in engravings; yet though he had a tolerably exact 
idea of their structure, he had not the slightest conception of the 
interest which attached to a study of their form. He was 
charmed with the sight of the Polynoa, with its broad brown 
scales; with the Phyllodoce, with its hundred bright green rings ; 
the Eunice, with its purple crest; the Terebella, encircled with 
a cloud of innumerable living cables, which serve it for arms ; 
with the Sabella, and its rich fan; and with the Serpula, with its 
enamelled collar. ‘These despised creatures seemed to him as 
worthy of a naturalist’s homage, “as the most brilliant insect, or 
the fairest flower.” 

After this general notice of these singular creatures, M. Qua- 
trefages invites the reader to examine them through his micro- 
scope, magnifying thirty times (or diameters, to use the more 
scientific name). In a little trough containing sea water, he 
finds an Eunice moving about, indignant at its captivity. Its 
many rings alternately contract and extend themselves into a 
spiral, and at every movement “emit flashes of light, in which 
all the prismatic colours are blended in the brightest metallic re- 
flections.” When these motions cease, it crawls along the bottom 
of the trough, throwing forward its thousand feet, and pushing 
out bundles of darts from the broad knobs which contain them. 
The sides of its trunk are studded with its organs of respiration, 
resembling vermilion plumes when they are swollen by the blood, 
which may be traced along the great dorsal vessel. At its head, 
enamelled with the brightest colours, are its five organs of touch, 
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encircling its irregularly puc ‘kered mouth, which pushes out a huge 
proboscis, with three pair of jaws as large as its body. “ Is there 
any animal,” says our author, “ which can contend with it for the 
prize -of decoration? Thecorslet of the brightest beetle, the speckled 
wings of the butterfly, the sparkling throat of the humming-bird, 
would all look pale wine ne »ompared. with the play of light fl. ashing 
in large patches over the rings of its body, glowing in its golden 
threads, and sparkling over its amber and coral fringes.” 

Near to the Eunice are two Cirrhatule,—one of a dull red 
colour, with gold markings, and the other, of a black velvet hue, 
with a bright bluish iridescence. Through its long filamentous 
arms and branchizx the blood ebbs and flows, dyeing _ of the 
richest carmine, or leaving them of a faint yellow. A double 
crescent-formed eye surmounts their pointed snouts. The tangled 
skein which they have formed consists of living coils, ever bind- 
ing and unbinding their glistening knobs, and c catching up grains 
of sand and atoms of slime, till the annelid retires into an enve- 
lope of fragments, which, in clustering together, become a case 
which encloses and protects it. 

In order to study more carefully this singular annelid, a higher 
ah risapplied. The hairs on the outer edge of its feet, forming 

two tufts, are pli aced there for its defence, combining every form 
of our aggressive weapons. Here are curved blades, with two 
cutting surfaces, convex and concave; there are the types of the 
broadsword of the cuirassier, the sabre-poignard of the artillery- 
man, and the sabre-baionette of the Vincennes chasseur.  Else- 
where we have harpoons, fish-hooks, and cutting-blades of every 
shape fixed to sharp handles, straight or curved poignards, and 
arrows with their barbs bent backwards to tear the wound, but 
preserved by a sheath from fracture or from friction. If these in- 
struments fail to destroy, every foot sends out a stronger spear 
when a grappling distance only separates the combatants. With 
living victims as their food, their we -Apons of attack and defence 
are absolutely necessary. Some seize their prey by their pro- 
boscis, or crush the little crustaceans and planarias in the em- 
brace cf their thousand arms; others pursue their victims over 
the sand, or through tufts of marine plants; while others perto- 
rate shells and devour their oc cupants. The Hermello thus 
makes havoc among oyster beds, and destroys whole colonies ot 
this valuable mollusc. Thus destructive themselves, the annelids 

are in turn destroyed. Whitings, eels, and soles and plaice, 
have the art of drawing them, probably by suction, from the 
sand ; while crabs and lobsters, protected by their solid carapace, 
wage against them a successful war. 

In order to study the mutual hostilities of these warlike races, 
M. Quatrefages threw a large fisherman’s worm (A renicola pisce- 
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torum) into a pool several feet wide. A troop of shrimps, at first 
scared by the sound, soon rallied; and, just as the annelid was 
about to bury itself’ in the sand, a daring shrimp seized it by its 
middle. “ Emboldened,” says our author, “by this example, 
the others lost no time in imitating it, and the poor A,renicola 
was pulled about in all directions, until a full-grown shrimp, 
darting from behind a tuft of coralline, dispersed his feebler com- 
rades, and appropriated the booty to himself. I soon saw, how 

ever, that he would be compelled to divide the spoil; for, at that 
very instant, there poured from the moving sand some score of 
small turbos and buccinums, who, conscious that a victim was 
at hand, wished to participate in the feast. Without any sign 
of uncertainty or hesitation, they moved straight forward towards 
the arenicola, whose body was covered in the twinkling of an eye 
with these voracious molluscs. I thought his fate definitely 
settled, when a small shore crab (Cancer Menas) issued from 
heneath the stone, put to flight the shrimp, and, by dragging 
off the arenicola, very nearly upset all the turbos, who forth- 
with hurried back to their sandy haunts. Then, however, a 
large edible crab (Cancer Pagurus) appeared upon the scene, 
and the poor little mzenas was obliged, in his turn, to beat a re- 
treat, in order to escape out of reach of the formidable pincers 
of his stronger kinsman. But he still kept a watchful eye over 
the dainty morsel which he had once tasted ; and, taking advan- 
tage of a moment when the larger crab was withdrawing from 
the field, from some temporary emotion of alarm, he rapidly 
seized the long-disputed arenicola, and carried it for safety to some 
distance from the water’s edge, where he might devour it at his 
ease on dry ground.” 

From this interesting account of the habits of animals pre- 
viously known, M. Quatrefages proceeds with a well-earned pride 
to describe a new Zoophyte, the Synapta Duvernea,' which he 
discovered in the sands of Chaussey. “ Imagine,” says he, “a 
rose-coloured crystal cylinder, about eighteen inches long, and 
one inch in diameter, marked throughout its whole length by 
five minute bands of white silk, and surmounted by a pale white 
living flower, whose twelve petals are gracefully curved back- 
wards. In the midst of these tissues, whose delicate texture 
seems to surpass the most exquisite products of our industry, you 
must suppose an intestine of gauze-like tenuity, but completely 
iilled up with large grains of granite, whose fine points and salient 
angles may be distinctly seen by the naked eye. It was this cir- 
cumstance which especially struck me in the animal; for it ap- 
peared literally to partake of no other nourishment than the 


It belongs to a genus of the family of olothur ide, hitherto found only in the 
warmest seas, 
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coarse granite sand which surrounded it. But what unexpected 
wonders were revealed, when, with the scalpel and microscope, | 


penetrated to its inmost organism! In this animal, the walls of 


whose body were scarcely one-fiftieth of an inch thick, I could 
trace seven distinct layers of tissue, a skin, muscles, and mem- 
branes. I perceived that the petal-like tentacles were furnished 
with cupping-glasses, by which the synapta could ascend the 
polished surface of a glass; and, finally, I discovered that this 
animal, which appeared destitute of every means of attack or de- 


fence, was actually protected by a kind of mosaic, formed of 


small calcareous shields, bristling with double hooks, whose 
points, serrated like the arrows of the Carib, had even penetrated 
the skin of my hands.” 

Interesting as these details are, they are less marvellous than 
another property of this extraordinary animal, which our author 
had the satisfaction to discover. Having kept several synaptas 
alive in a vessel of sea water, he was surprised to observe that 
they had undergone a process of self-consumption. “ First, they 
distended the posterior portion of their bodies, by suffering to 
accumulate in it the fluid which circulates between their intes- 
tines and integuments. By this means a stricture was easil} 
produced, and the final separation of the posterior portion sud- 
denly effected. Scarcity of food seemed to be the sole cause of 
these spontaneous amputations. It almost appeared as if the 
animal, feeling that it could not supply the whole of its body 
with nourishment, suppressed those parts which it might cost the 
entire organism too much to maintain ; somewhat on the same 
principle as that by which all useless mouths are banished from 
a besieged town. This singular method of struggling against 
famine is maintained to the last moment; for, at the end of a 
few days, there frequently remained nothing more of the animal 
than a little spherical ball, crowned with tentacles. The synapta 
had, by degrees, eat away the whole of its body, in order to keep 
life in its head.” 

After closing his account of this marvellous contrivance for 
sustaining life, our author is impressed with the noble tribute 
which the world of instinct, more than the world of stars, pays 
to the wisdom of their Divine Creator. “My God,” may we 
not exclaim with Voltaire, “Thou art great!” “ Who is there 
that cannot believe in Thee !” ; 

We regret that our space will not permit us to give some account 
of our author’s personal history during his residence on the Grande 
Ile, or of the scenery or the occupations of the people in this rarely 
visited part of the coast of France. On his return from the Archi- 
pelago of Chanssey to St Malo, the birth-place of Chateaubriand, 
the ship doubled the desolate point of Petit Bé, where the waves 
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are always beating against the last resting-place of that illus- 
trious writer, who, during his lifetime, “ caused his grave to be 
hollowed out on the summit of this rocky platform, as if the agi- 
tations of his well-spent life had not sufficed him, and as if, even 
after death, he yearned to linger among the storms of this world.” 

In studying the manners and the weapons of the bellicose races 
in the animalcular world, and in contemplating their ferocious 
contests, our author seems to have imbibed their warlike propen- 
sities. When, from the top of Mont Gros, he descries the island 
of Jersey in the distance, he denounces the successive govern- 
ments of France for allowing it to remain in the possession of 
England; and when he reaches St Malo, he describes its dark 
granite houses as rising on tiers an hundred feet above the waves, 
and looking like so many beacon towers, keeping watch for the 
coming of an English flag, and ready to raise the cry to summon 
the brave St Malouins to the scene of action. Amid the grand and 
peaceful scenes displayed to him from Gros Mont, a pious natu- 
ralist would have scrupled to recommend a war of conquest ; and 
in the dark granite houses of St Malo he should have recognised 
the quiet homes of industry, rather than the beacon towers of war. 

The second Ramble of our author was to the Archipelago of 
Brehat, on the shores of Britanny, and in the department of the 
Cotes du Nord. After passing through St Brienc and Paimpol, 
he embarked for Brehat, which, with several islands and numerous 
rocks grouped around it, form a little archipelago extending to- 
wards the mouth of the river Pontrieux. At some distance trom 
Kerwareva, the most northerly village in Brehat, rises the Pointe 
du Paon, which forms the northern extremity of the island, and 
from its wild beauty has a high degree of interest. It is com- 
posed of two lofty and enormous cliffs of granite abutting against 
each other, the sea having formed for itself a passage between the 
perpendicular rocks, After advancing a few paces between these 
two granite walls, the traveller is warned to retrace his steps by 
the rumbling of subterraneous water. A chasm, scarcely three 
feet across its mouth, yawns before him, widening towards high- 
water mark till it expands into a colossal funnel. A granite 
block of many hundred tons rests like a massive bridge upon the 
opposite cliffs of the gulph, which it spans. When a heavy sea 
strikes the shore, it rushes through the narrow pass, and in forcing 
itself below the bridge, it raises the enormous block of granite, 
breaking into a lofty vertical column of foam and mist. The huge 
granite bridge then falls back upon its unshaken supports, to be 
again and again upheaved by the rushing sea. “ This struggle,” 
says our author, “ which has probably taken place for ages, will 
only terminate with the rupture ef this transverse rocky mass, 
unless the overhanging walls, shaken by the incessant assaults of 
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the ocean, shall give way, and bury in one common wreck the 
huge bridge and “the pass of the Paon.” 

At Brehat, and along the neighbouring coasts, this singular 
locality has acquired a supernatural character. The maiden, who 
longs to know when she is to become a wife, goes alone to the 
Pointe du Paon at the ebb of the spring-tides. Carrying a pebble 
from a particular part of the shore, she tosses it into the yawning 
chasm. If the stone reaches the bottom of the abyss without 
striking the rock, the maiden returns to her joyous home, assured 
of being a bride during the passing year ; but if the stone hastaken 
an inauspicious course, every rebound from the rock adds a vear 
to her maidenhood, and the victim of superstition too freque tly 
returns disappointed with her lot, and disqualified for its duties, 
Owing to the peculiar formation of this prophetic chasm, it re- 
quires much address to avoid its rocky sides ; and as it is essential 
to the success of the charm that the stone be thrown at random, 
many a maiden has made the experiment in vain. 

After giving an account of the geological structure of the island, 
the admixture of races in its population, its mild climate, its ter- 
restrial and maritime fauna, the relation of organised beings—the 
permanence of the higher, and the organic variability of the lower 
animals—the author returns to the detail of his own original re- 
searches. We would willingly dwell on some of the more inte- 
resting points which he has so ably treated, especially the subject 
of derivative types, immediate and secondary ; but we are more 
powerfully attracted by the tubicolous sisters of the warlike annelids, 
which we have already described. 

Upon emerging from the egg, those “ modest recluses” con- 
struct for themselves a tubular habitation, in which they live and 
die like a child in swaddling-clothes. It consists of a tube, either 
calcareous, or of the nature of parchment or leather. This tube, 
closed behind, has a circular aperture in front, out of which they 
seize their prey and aerate their blood. No microscope is neces- 
sary to study their marvellous forms. Dropping into a trough of 
sea water a fragment of rock or shell, its whole surface becomes 
covered “ah Serpulas, Vermilias, and Cymospires. Mark the 
little round shutter rising above each tube, which can be closed 
hermetically. Below this round plate are seen bud-like patches, 
in one place of a violet or carmine, and in another of a blue or 
orange tint, while farther on are tufts of every colour. Their 
countless coloured branches gradually expand into the form of : 
plume of ostrich feathers. They are “ living flowers,” es 
brilliant petals close on the shaking of the fluid, while the plumes 
retire with the rapidity of lightning within dheir calcareous tube. 
Here, too, we have the Chloreme, whose green blood circulates 
through a body covered with velvety hairs, and imbedded in a 
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transparent jelly. Here also are the Amphicore, with eyes both 
in their tails and heads; the Terebella, which extend their hun- 
dred arms to the distance of nearly a yard in search of particles 
of sand and shell for the construction of their houses ; and 
finally, the Sabella, whose expanded branchiz are frequently above 
a foot in diameter. 

In describing the interior organisation of the annelids, our 
author takes the Eunice sanguinea, sometimes 2} feet, and in the 
Indian seas, often 5 or 6 feet long. It is divided into rings about 
24 lines in length, and 9 in width. Having removed its richly 
iridescent skin, the intertwined network of which gives it its bril- 
liant colours," he lifted up layer after layer to observe its compli- 
cated anatomy, the nerves which animate it, the intestines which 
receive its food, the vessels which nourish it, and the muscles 
which give it motion. We cannot convey,to the reader without 
drawings (which the author does not employ) any idea of these 
various organisations. It may suffice to state that, as the annelid 
has 300 rings, it must have one brain or chief nervous centre, 
300 secondary centres, and 3000 nervous trunks. The process 
of alimentation is effected by not less than 280 stomachs! For 
the purposes of nutrition, it has 550 branchis, 600 hearts, and 
00 arteries and veins. The muscular apparatus is surprising. 
Each ring is supplied with about 120 muscles; and, reckoning 
those of the probocis and head, the annelid moves by means of 
more than thirty thousand muscles ! 

In contrast with this highly favoured worm, our author describes 
the Doyerina, a few lines long, in which the muscles of the trunk 
are blended into two or three layers, the digestive and nervous cen- 
tres united, the circulatory organs reduced to a single dorsal trunk, 
and the respiratory organs wanting. In the Aphlebina the degra- 
dation is more manifest; the body is a mere sac enclosing a 
straight intestine, there are no circulatory organs, and the blood 
is moved only by cilia. As an example of extreme degradation, 
our author takes the Nemertes Borlasii,a worm 30 to 40 feet long 
(sometimes more than 100 feet), and only 5 or 6 lines wide, flat 
like a ribband, of a brown or violet colour, and like varnished 
leather. It is found under stones, rolled into a ball, and coiled 
into a thousand apparently inextricable knots. It glides through 
the water by means of fine vibratile cilia on every part of its body. 
Its tissues are so contractile that a nemestes 30 feet long, placed 


: Our author states that these brilliant colours are due to a phenomenon of polaris- 
ation, caused by the interlaced arrangement of the very delicate fibres of the 
epidermis. This we cannot admit. To produce the polarised tints, we must have 
one laminated structure to polarise, and a transverse one to analyse the light. 
We have seen such colours thus produced in crystals of nitrate of potash, but 
there can be no such structure in the annelids. 
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in alcohol, is reduced to2} or 3 feet! Although all the great 
apparatus of life is represente d in this animal, it is reduced to its 
simplest expression. The same opening which receives its food. 
serves also for its rejection. Its ovaries are of some size, and the 
number of its ova cannot be less than four or jive hundred 
thousand ! 

Hitherto M. Quatrefages had no companion in his travels or 
in his researches, and at ogee d he had to endure hardships of 
no common kind. During three months he saw the sun only 
about half a dozen times. Rain or mist attended him in all his 
rambles; and he often returned so completely drenched, that he 
was obliged to lie in bed till his clothes were dried. In his one 
apartment he was inundated by the slightest storm. He one 
morning awoke with six inches ‘of water under his bed. His 
steel instruments rusted, the salt dissolved in his salt-cellar, and 
a pound of sugar, which had been forgotten for a fortnight at 
the bottom of his cupboard, was con ‘erted into syrup. 

In his journey to the coasts of Sicily he was more fortunate. 
In 1843 the Minister of Public Instruction appointed a scientific 
commission, consisting of our author, M. Milne Edwards, and M. 
Blanchard, to visit the coasts of Sicily. Leaving Paris on the 
20th March 1844, they reached Naples on the 28th, and soon 
after arrived at Palermo. In this city and its neighbourhood 
they foundmany objects of the deepest interest. After admiring, in 
the palaces, churches, and cloisters of the city, the valuable carv- 
ings, and the precious marbles, malachites, and lapis lazulis with 
which they are adorned, and enjoying the beauties of the lovely 
valley of the Conca @ Oro, where the vegetation is entirely 
southern and African in its character, and where the citron and 
orange trees form forests from three to four miles in extent, 
they visited the famous grotto of San Ciro, a fine example of an 
osseous breccia, which contained fossil bones intermingled with 
sea-shells. The grotto is an irregular excavation, about forty or 
fifty feet deep and from twenty to thirty feet high, and its walls 
are still marked with the tools by ‘which it was excavated. 
Caverns with masses of fossil bones have been long ago discovet ‘ed 
in the Hartz Mountains and elsewhere. Dr Buckland found 
that the bones of bears, hyenas, and sometimes even of dogs, 
wolves, and jaguars, of a larger size than existing species, were 
interspersed in the mud which we bottom of the cav erns: 
and he was led to consider these excavations as the resort of 
carnivorous animals, and of the victims on sali they fed. It was 
afterwards discovered, however, that in limestone rocks without 
‘ossils, there were veins entirely filled with bones impac ‘ted in a 
matrix wholly different from the rock. The veins were, there- 
fore, supposed to be ancient fissures, into which currents of water 
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had washed from the soil the skeletons which they bore. This 
explanation was confirmed in 1842 by MM. Constant Prevost 
and Desnoyers, who discovered at Montmorency and Fontaine- 
bleau a great number of ancient fissures like those on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, where they are now forming. The for- 
mer were osseous breccias, containing the remains of palonto- 
logical faunas; and the latter, osseous caverns, containing only 
the remains of existing animals. Before the grotto of San Ciro 
was dismantled, it was covered with the bones of elephants, 
hippopotami, deer, stags and dogs, agglutinated by calcareous 
infiltrations, or cemented by quartzose sand and indurated clay. 
Our author tells us that the bones were so numerous, that cer- 
tain English travellers shipped them to London, where they were 
converted into animal black ! 

In order to carry out their plans of research, our naturalists 
resolved to circumnavigate Sicily in a boat of their own; and 
they succeeded in obtaining the Santa Rosalia, and her crew of 
seven men, for 16 franes a d: ay. In advancing to the West, after 
passing the Castello di Molo, their attention was arrested by the 
singular nature of the beach, which was formed of limestone so 
unequally dense and highly porous, that the force of the waves 
had undermined the entire mass, and broken it up on all sides. 
“These semi-arches,” says our author, “ crowned and garlanded 
by the cactus and other shrubs, gave rise to a perfect labyrinth 
of grottoes, which defies all description. It would require the 
skill of the most accomplished artist to give an idea of the mar- 
vellons admixture of forms, colour Ss, and effects produced by the 
vast halls in which a far larger pinnace than ours might have 
found shelter; where irregular porticoes, with strangely con- 
torted pillars, seemed cut out of colossal agates ; and where all the 
most widely differing colours, from milky-white to blood-red, or 
raven-black, were blended together, varied and contrasted in the 
most striking manner. But no artist’s touch could convey an 
idea of these submarine grottoes. Those narrow and deep fis- 
sures, in which the waves had only just rippled over the arches 
at the water’s edge, were engulphed and swallowed up amid the 
strangest and wildest sounds. The slight ripple raised by our 
small boat sufficed to awake these singular voices of the shore, 
which fall upon the ear like the prolonged cry of some colossal 
monster whose rest had been abruptly disturbed.” 

Our travellers spent their first night near the dismantled 
tower of Sferacavallo, distracted with sea-sickness, with the garlic 
and onion perfumes of seven unwashed Sicilian sailors, and, 
what was worse still, with the stench of the kitchen coc roach 
(Blatta orientalis), which swarmed in every crevice of the ship’s 
timbers, and which at night emerged in thousands. These crea- 
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tures, sometimes two or three inches long, often destroy the en- 
tire cargo of trading vessels, and render the ship unfit for service. 

At the small fishing village of Torre dell’ Isola our naturalists 
found a resting-place in the manor-house occupied by the Padre 
Antonino, a poor Dominican, who performed the services of the 
sanctuary for ten pounds a-year. The three apartments which 
he gave them, with planks to sleep upon, softened by an inch 
and a half of wool and cotton, were speedily prepared to hold 
their microscopes and bottles, and they lost no time in beginning 
their researches. 

In his first excursion, M. Quatrefages saw the ocean under an 
aspect entirely new to him. Owing to the marvellous transpar- 
ency of the water, annelids and medusas, which appeared only a 
few inches from the surface, were actually at the depth of many 
feet. He could see beneath the boat, plains, valleys, and hills, 
here bare and rugged in their sides, and there clothed with 
verdant herbage, or spotted with tufts of shrubs. Amid these 
submarine precipices and sands, there lay bright red seaweeds 
and glossy fucus fronds, as distinctly revealed as if he had been 
suspended in space, or soaring like a bird to contemplate the 
varied features of hill and dale. These submarine recesses were 
the abode of strangely formed beings. Fishes, single and in 
shoals, were seen rushing among the tufts of seaweed, while 
Gorgonide, Caryophyllide, and a hundred different kinds of 
Polyzoaries, were “ blooming in tufts of living flowers.” Here 
were Holothurias climbing the rocks, star fishes of the hue of 
pomegranate, Molluscs crawling along, and now and then 
seized by the pincers of enormous spider-like crabs. There 
were strings of Salpe, clear as crystal—animals alternately ovi- 
parous and viviparous, the single individuals being viviparous, 
and those aggregated in strings oviparous. There also were 
swarms of large spherical Berées, whose strange organisation 
was discovered by M. Edwards; the Firole and the Diphyes, 
and the graceful Stephanomiz, whose delicate living garlands of 
crystals and blossoms disappear when dried, leaving not a trace 
on the goblet which the night before they had adorned. 

In order to study these derivatives of rare or imperfectly known 
types, recourse was had to every means of capturing them. 
Drags, pocket nets, skimming vessels, and dredges, were their 
implements at sea; and when these failed, one of the crew 
would strip, and, diving below, would bring up the desired prize. 
On shore, huge stones had to be turned and broken, and ham- 
mers and ponderous levers replaced their nets and silk-bags. A 
very curious formation, previously unnoticed, facilitated their 
researches among the rocks. Whenever calcareous rocks ran 
into the sea, they were encircled with a kind of causeway on a 
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level with the surface of the water, and following all the sinuo- 
sities of the shore. This compact cement, encircling a consider- 
able part of the rocky coasts of Sicily, is the work of two species 
of small molluses, of the genus Vermetus, which live united to- 
vether in almost incredible numbers, and form the solid causew: Ly 
by the combination of their interlaced tubes. 

Laden with living treasures from the irregular cavities of the 
causeway, our naturalists steered their course to Castellamare, 
a town with 6000 people, and situated on the largest bay in 
Sicily. From the want of the humblest inn, they were lodge d 
in a room, emptied for their use of a pile of half-rotten onions. 
Fortunately, however, they could not find on the shore any 
materials for their study, and contented themselves with visiting 
the temple and theatre of Segesta. In the midst of a desert, 
and on a high hill, there rose before them one of the most mag- 
nificent monuments of ancient art, in a state of perfect preserva- 
tion. Not even one of the thirty-six columns of this noble 
temple, though thirty feet high and six feet wide, has tottered 
on its base; not a stone has been displaced from its simple 
cornice. ‘Time and the elements have spared its sharp cut 
blocks, and given them only the colour of age. The stage of 
the theatre is in perfect preservation, and the lower tier of seats 
in tolerable condition. Of the city and its palaces not a frag- 
ment remains. The temple and the theatre are the only vestiges 

that proud and opulent Segesta, which was once the rival of 
ie grigentum and Syracuse. Around these edifices, so miracu- 
lous sly preserved, the same scene meets the eye which entranced 
the gaze of /Eneas and his companions. 

Quiting Castellamare for San Tito, our travellers passed the 
2(X) towers, once garrisoned with 10,000 men, which were built to 
protect the island from African pirates. In this miserable village 
they could hardly obtain food, and their lodging was of the most 
meagre character. Here, however, M. Blanchard ac quired for the 
museum one of the subterranean cities in which the ants admin- 
ister their republican institutions. In these insects, more than 
in the bee, a str ange mixture of instinct and reason is evinced in 
actions of extreme complexity. Some live in trees, and others in 
excavations of the soil. Some gather food for the day’s, and some 
even for the next day’s consumption. Other communities rear 
herds and flocks of plant- lice, watch over them from their infancy, 
construct places to shelter them, or pasture them within the ant’s 
nest, and then feed upon the saccharine fluid which the plant- 
lice secrete. Under a different instinct, some of the ant com- 
munities attack their neighbours, and, when successful, carry oti’ 
eggs or young larvae, which, after developme nt, are brought up 
as slaves to do the wk of their masters. 
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At San Vito, M. Edwards was successful in his researches, 
The Medusz had been regarded as lumps of living jelly, till M. 
Dumeril injected milk into their digestive circulatory and re- 
productive organs. Ehrenberg observed their organs of sight, 
and M. Edward discovered the distinction of the sexes, and the 
existence of the same organisation in the entire family of the 
Meduside. In the allied family of the Beroide, he found a 
remarkable uniformity of organisation along with a diversity of 
external forms so singular, that they have scarcely any char: acter 
in common , excepting the form and action of their vibratile cilia. 
Our countrym: an, Professor Grant, had discovered their nervous 
system long before either Ehrenberg or M. Edwards.’ 

Next to the Meduse and Beroidz are the Stephanomiz, the 
most extraordinary animals in the marine world. Round an axis 
of flexible crystal, sometimes a yard long, are attached by long 
transparent peduncles hundreds of small bodies like flower-buds, 
and in this garland are interspersed beads of the most vivid red, 
amid an infinity of filaments. Each of these parts is a special 
organ: one for seizing food, a second for digesting it, a third for 
respiration, a fourth for vision, and a fifth for propagating the 
species. The animal moves by means of water driven out by 
the contraction of little bells, the bells having their mouths 
directed backwards ;—a structure unique in the animal king- 
dom.’ 

M. Quatrefages made here some important observations on 
the Syllis, an annelid about two or three inches long. It repro- 
duces itself by developing a number of rings at its extremity, 
the first ring producing a head with eyes and antenne. The 
parent and offspring are still united by the skin and intestine, 
so that the new animal lives on the remains of the food swal- 
lowed by the old one. After the new animal is swollen with 
egos, it separates from the other; the eggs swell, the body 
bursts, the animal dies, and the germs within are diffused 
around. ‘These animals are made to be only reproductive ma- 
chines. Their offspring never exhibit the characteristics of their 
father or mother. 

Among the marvels of the marine world, not the least is the 
generation of the Medusee. The egg produces a ciliated larva, 
which, after certain changes, is converted into the stem of a 


1 In examining one of these animals long ago, we found a small spot within 
the animal which had a polarising structure. 

? M. Quatrefages mentions it as the opinion of some naturalists, that ea¢ 
the Siphonophor: 1 is a colony of distinct but incomplete individuals, - 1€ Of 
which are charged with the functions of locomotion, and others with those of 
nutrition, ete. 

3 According to Steenstrup, some animals resembie their grandparents, an¢ 
not their parents! 


*h of 
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hydroid polypary, from which sprout numerous polypes. The 
same stem subsequently produces new buds, not like polypes, 
but which become true Meduse! “ Who,” says our author, 
“would not exclaim that a miracle was performed, if he saw a 
hen drop an egg, and a reptile emerge from it, giving birth at 
once to an indefinite number of fishes and birds !” 

On the backs of Sicilian mules our travellers arrived at Tra- 
pani, the ancient Drepanum, a town of 30,000 inhabitants, 
situated at the extreme western point of Italy; interesting chiefly 
from the beautiful women of San Juliano! (supposed to be the 
descendants of the priestesses of the Erycinean Venus), and 
from the rock called La Colombara, which faces the harbour, 
and is the same rock which Virgil mentions as the goal at the 
boat race in the funeral games in honour of Anchises. Having 
found this locality destitute of the objects they desired, they set 
off in the Rosalia for the Archipelago of the A%gades, nine miles 
distant, consisting of three principal islands—Favignana, Le- 
vanzo, and Maritimo. The first of these, twenty miles in cir- 
cuit, afforded ample materials for resear ch. The Palermo lime- 
stone, which here underlies the calcareous rock, consists of 
countless zoophytes, sponges, and polyparies. A cubic foot of it 
would fill an entire collection. ‘The capital of Favignana has 
3000 inhabitants, a number which is nearly doubled by the gar- 
rison of three forts, and by 2000 convicts immured in the terrible 
dungeons of Fort St John. The most curious object in the 
town is its public clock, with two hands and no wheels. A 
citizen, in the keep of one of the forts, and having an hour-glass 
in his hand, strikes the hours with a hammer on a bell, and 
thus indicates to the community the march of time. 

In the arm of the sea between Levanzo and Favignana, there 
is established a tonnaro, or tunny fishery, rented at 60,000 francs. 
The fish are caught by the Mad aque, which is an actual park of 
a hundred feet square, with its w alks and alleys all terminating 
ina vast labyrinth of chambers opening into one another, and 
ending in the corpou, or chamber of death. Our naturalists 
saw the process of capture, already immortalised by Joseph 
Vernet’s picture ” it. Five or six hundred tunnies, chased 
from chamber to chamber by the valves, which close behind 
them, reach at last i chamber of death. Its moveable floor of 
netting has been gradually lifted to near the surface of ‘- 
water; and the proprietor “of the fis shery with his staff, and « 
group of ladies from Palermo, and a band of two hundred fish- 
erman, stand prepared, the one to perform a bloody massacre, 
and the other to enjoy the sport. When the net floor is near 
the surface the tunnies become visible, darting through their 


1 A village situated on Mount Eryx. 
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watery prison. After various preliminary skirmishes between 
their bronze-limbed assailants and the helpless fishes, in which 
hooks and spears of all kinds are driven remorselessly into their 
flesh, the whistle of the master fisherman is heard, the men 
break into a song, the net floor, covered with struggling life, is 
near the surface, and the skirmish becomes a massacre. Hooks 
and harpoons cross one another in the unequal strife ; cries of 
triumph encourage the butchers; and dumb and uncomplaining 
life—the dead with their torn and quivering flesh, and the dying 
in their convulsive agonies—sinks under the relentless strokes of 
its foes. In three hours, 554 fish were caught, each weighing 
176 pounds, which with 400 still in the Madrague, would pro- 
duce 70 tons, of the value of L.1720. 

After denouncing this wholesale butchery as a wanton inflic- 
tion of pain upon unresisting life, M. Quatrefages proceeds to 
give an account of the important researches and discoveries of 
M. Edwards, which at first met with much opposition, both in 
France and other countries. In a popular article like the pre- 
sent, it would be out of place to attempt to give the general 
reader any intelligible account of these discoveries. It may be 
sufficient to state, that in the superior animals, the various func- 
tions on which life depends are performed by special organs; 
while in the lower grades there are no distinct organs, and yet 
the animals digest, absorb, and respire, and fluids circulate through 
all their tissues. That is, the function is independent of the 
organ; each part of the body being equally adapted to perform 
simultaneously all the requisite physiological acts. But as these 
acts are accomplished at the same point, they cannot be as per- 
fectly executed as if there had been a special organ for each. 
Hence the value of the principle developed twenty years ago by 
M. Edwards, “That the successive degrees of pertection attained 
by the different organisms in the animal kingdom, depend upon 
the extent to which functional labour is divided.” 

Owing to the zoological poverty of the western coasts of Sicily, 
our naturalists retraced their steps, and, returning to Palermo, 
proceeded to Cephalu and Milazzo (the residence of Louis 
Philippe durmg his exile), where they found suitable accommo- 
dation for themselves, and ample materials for study among the 
tufts of alge and Fuci in the basins of the calcareous rocks. 
While M. Blanchard was bagging insects in thousands, black 
snakes, geckos, and lizards, his companions were arranging 4 
new apparatus for pursuing the marine animals into their native 
rocks, deeply buried beneath the ocean. Furnished with a div- 
ing apparatus, fitted to his person, M. Edwards went to the 
bottom of the sea in the harbour of Milazzo, and the bay of Taor- 
mine, where, at the depth of twenty-five feet, he examined the 
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alge and the zoophytes, and strove for nearly an hour to detach 
with a pickaxe some of the large panopas. Molluscs and 
zoophytes without number, and immense quantities of the eggs 
of the molluses and annelids, were among his submarine acquisi- 
tions ; and by these he was enabled to study every phase of their 
curious evolution. M. Quatrefages was rewarded, from the 
grottoes of the cape, with a new Gasteropodous mollusc, “ one of 
the most marvellously beautiful gems he had ever seen.” The 
smooth tentacles of our snails were replaced by two large crystal 
horns, each of which bore a tuft of rosy branches with violet 
blossoms, while its forehead was covered with a spangled veil 
the finest gauze. 

In order to compare the population of calcareous rocks with 
that of volcanic districts, our zoologists made a trip to Stromboli, 
a distance of nearly forty miles. The island, with about thirty 
houses built of lava, is merely a volcanic cone, nine miles in cir- 
cuit, and almost 2000 feet high. Having found no animal life 
among its barren calcined rocks, they resolved to visit the vol- 
eano. With safe guides and stout staffs, they ascended a path 
of moving sand, through vines and thistles, till every trace of 
vegetation disappeared. In about three hours they reached the 
top of the old cone, 600 feet above the present crater, and on 
their arrival, they were greeted with an eruption. They saw the 
abyss kindling at their feet, while a jet of fire rose towards them 
with the noise of artillery. The crater encloses six mouths,— 
two ejecting smoke, and hydrochloric and sulphurous acid gases, 
—the third vomiting fiery stones with the noise of a heavy surf. 
The other three mouths exhibit only intermittent eruptions, two 
of them kindling and going out at the same time. ‘The third, 
which gives fewer eruptions than the rest, is distinguished by the 
most formidable detonations, and by the highest jets of burning 
rocks and cinders. When the night had closed in upon them, 
a magnificent eruption took place. The three mouths played 
toge ther, re flecting the red brightness of the lava, and re vealing 
again the triple enc losure of the crater. In almost total dark- 
ness, they accomplished a dangerous descent ; and, on their return 
to their boat, the sea was kindled } into a blaze of light by the phos- 
or scent luminosity emitted by the crustaceans, annclids, and 
medus » Who, at the re reproduc tive season, emit a luminous flash at 
each museular contraction. The waves, breaking against the 
shore, encircled it with ashining border, while every cliff had its 
Wreath of fire. A bucket of the sea water was like a mass of 
melted lead when poured into the sea. Professor Ehrenberg 
supposes that some annelids have a sp ‘cial organ for producing 
ight, like the female glow-worm, which has a luminous apparatus 
In its abdomen, in or der to show to her mate the place where she 
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is to be found. This explanation, however, may be questioned ; 
for MM. Audoin and Milne Edwards saw the phosphorescent 
fluid of the Pholades flow in a stream along the bottom of a 
vessel filled with alcohol, and afterwards combine into a luminon 
stratum without losing any of its brightness. 

In their voyage of sixty miles from Stromboli te Messina, our 
travellers found curious speciinens of the Medusidz, and among 
others the Vellela, a lovely zoophyte, with its dark blue umbrella 
having on its lower surface numerous suckers containing air, 
which ballasts them on the surface of the w: iter, while the wind 
striking their vertical plates, like so many sails, enables them to 
float in large numbers on the ocean. 

Having had no society during four months, MM. penile 
and Quatrefages had the good fortune to meet at Messina the 

celebrated traveller Rup pel, M. Tardi, Dr Cocco, and Dr Cupar 
of Pisa; and after some days of pleasant scientific intercourse, 
and the examination of the sand thrown up by the whirlpool of 
Charybdis, they returned to Sicily, and entered the harbour of 
Jardini, having found in the neighbouring bay of Taormine many 
objects of interest. 

Without attempting to give our readers an account of the im- 
portant researches in Embryology, which M. Edwards 7 AN SO 
carly as 1833, we shall state merely the general result w) lich h 
obtained. In his first Memoir on the subject, he showed that t] 
metamorphoses in the form of different crustaceans always tend 
to impress upon the animal a more special character, and that 
they follow one another in a determinate order, the most import- 
ant characters bei ing first manifested. That is, the embryo ac- 
quires first the characters of the subdivision to which it belongs, 
and then in succession those of the class, family, tribe, genus, 
subgenus, and species. In order to illustrate this, our author 
follows through all the phases of its existence the large Terebella 
(Terebella annulosa), an animal six or seven inches long, showing 
successively how the embryo belonged to the great division of 
the Articulata, then to that subdivision of it in which the body is 
divided into segments, then that it is a true annelid, and, finally, 
that it is a tubicolous worm. “ Investigate it,” he adds, “a little 
longer, and we shall be able to recognise its genus and its 
species.” This is very much the same as if, being interested in 
obtaining detailed information respecting any individual, we were 
first to learn that he was born in the old continent; next, that 
he was a European; then, that he was a Frenchman; then, a 
Parisian; that he lived in such a street, in such a number: 
that he bore such and such a name; and, we mz ry add, that he 
would be very glad to see M. Qu: atrefages, 

Our author devotes the rest of his fifth chapter to an account 
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of the acquisitions and researches of M. Blanchard. He had 
collected above 2000 species of insects, represented by at least 
8000 individuals. About 500 of these did not exist in the 
Museum of the Jardin des Plantes, and fully 300 were altogether 
new to science. In his investigations into the nervous systems 
of insects, he discovered that they possessed a complete nervous 
system; and he confirmed the general result obtained by Lyonnet 
and Strauss-Durckheim, that the nervous organism in insects is 
fully as complicated, if not more so, as in the largest animals, 
such as the elephant. 

In concluding this chapter, our author is led to make the im- 
portant remark, that the animal kingdom does not present one 
sole and progressive mode of development. On the contrary, 
from the very beginning of creation, there must have been simul- 
taneously present the four fundamental groups which at the 
present hour include the entire mass of created animals; for we 
find that the Vertebrata, Articulata, Mollusca, and Radiata, are 
buried side by side in the ancient fossil beds of the earlier world. 
Even more than this, the three inferior divisions possessed at 
that remote period representatives of almost all existing classes ; 
and if it is otherwise in respect to the Vertebrata,—if reptiles, 
birds, and mammals are wanting in these primitive faunas, a 
simple explanation of their absence would be furnished by the 
supposition, that the external conditions were incompatible with 
their mode of life. 

In their voyage from Jardini to Catania, the sight and sound 
of Mount /Etna, constantly in their view, inclined our naturalists 
to attempt its ascent. The ascent of Vesuvius is a mere walk,— 
that of Stromboli, a fatiguing excursion,—and that of /Etna, an 
arduous journey, not without danger. Catania, which they had 
now reached, though twenty-five miles distant from the great 
crater, is the direct product of the volcano. It stands within 
four beds of lava. Its houses are built, and its streets paved 
with lava. Its harbours have been filled up with the liquid fire, 
its gardens consumed, its walls overturned, and whole district 
buried under the burning torrent. 

Though Mount Etna rises in a pyramidal shape to nearly 
11,000 feet, yet, owing to its base measuring from thirty to forty 
miles in circuit, it appears slightly elevated above the horizon. 
In the ascent of the mountain, which occupies ii: ty-eight hours, 
the traveller is twice exposed to a variation of temperature of at 
least 72°, and a variation of pressure of 7517 pounds. 

Leaving Catania at daybreak, they crossed the cultivated zone 
by a carriage-road, treading upon a bed of volcanic cinders, now 
pulverised by time, and bearing crops of grain, cherry, orange, 
and pomegranate orchards, and adorned with lovely villages and 
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charming country houses, built of lava and cemented with pozzo- 
lane, and sometimes resting on the very verge of an ancient 
crater. Amid this wealth and beauty we encounter huge black 
dykes of lava, the witnesses of past and the forecast shadows of 
future desolation. Behind the houses of Nicolosi, we see rising 
the double summit of Monti-Rossi, so called trom the dark red 
colour of its scorix. In 1669, this crater buried under a shower 
of ashes the neighbouring country, and threatened Catania with 
destruction, though twelve miles distant from it. It consists of 
two cones close to each other, and nearly 1000 feet high. At 
Nicolosi the travellers were received by Dr Mario Gemellaro, 
one of three brothers who had devoted their lives to the study of 
Etna. In 1804 they built and furnished a cottage for the recep- 
tion of travellers. ‘Two years afterwards it was destroyed, but 
soon replaced ; and the new building was, in 1811, thrown down 
by an earthquake. With a subscription obtained through Lord 
Forbes, the commander of the English troops, a substantial 
house, the Casa Inglese, was erected, which the volcano, more mer- 
ciful than man, has still spared. The herdsmen of Mount /Ztna, 
however, more than once stole the furniture; and after it had 
been replaced, the Austrian officers, garrisoned at Catania, broke 
open the door in 1820, and burnt the furnitnre as firewood. 
After passing through dilapidated forests, and amid herds of 
cattle, they saw above them, like petrified torrents, the enormous 
lava beds of the Boccarelle de?’ Fuoco, the twin eraters, which in 
1766 destroyed more than a million of oaks in the forest. At 
the Casa del Bocco they rested, and then entered the desert 
region. At the foot of Montagnuola, one of the largest secondary 
cones of the volcano, they saw the glaciers of Catania, and on 
account of the cold, they were obliged to climb on foot to the 
Casa Inglese, where they slept during the night. At two hours 
after midnicht they resumed the ascent, and, on reaching the 
crater, stood motionless in the contemplation of deo spectacle 
before them. 

me neath them yawned the great crater—a deep and irregular 
valley br ‘istlinewith blocks of blue, green, and white lava, and varie- 
gate d with lines of curling vapour, issuing from a thousand vents, 
and suffocating the bystanders with their acid emanations. From 
the highest point, which they soon reached, the whole of Sicily 
lay spread out before them—a scene which it is imy ossible to 
describe. The rising sun added to its grandeur; the gig: intic 
shadow of /Etna reached across the entire island to the remotest 
horizon, and gradually shortened as the sun rose above the 
Ionian Sea. 

After a parting look of the valley of the crater, the guides took 
them to the brink of the crater, which, in 18: 12, threw its lava 
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into the Val del’ Bove. The scene was strange and terrific. 
Eddies of fiery red smoke issued from a large vent. Deafening 
and whistling noises followed ; and thousands of crossing and re- 
crossing streams of smoke, whose hydrochloric acid vapours, irri- 
tating their bronchial tubes, forced them to a quick retreat. From 
the Casa they descended to obtain a view of the Val del’ Bove, a 
most arduous j journey, in which they reached the Torre del’ Filo- 
sopho, the supposed habitation of E mpedocles. From hence they 
saw the magnificent Val del? Love, six miles long and three 
broad, enclosed by perpendicular walls of lava older than the 
human race, and often rising to more than a thousand feet from 
their base. After suffering from a hurricane which raised 
clouds of sand that stung their faces like needles, they forgot their 
fatigues at the hospitable and well-furnished table of their host, 
Signor Abate, who had provided everything for the ascent. 

Having been long desirous of studying the marine animals in 
the Bay of Biscay, where his friend, Alexander Brogniart, _ 
had preceded him, M. Quatref uges proc ‘eeded to Bayonne early i 
June 1847, furnished with the diaries and journals of his prede- 
cessor. After witnessing a raging storm at the mouth of the 
Adour, our author visited the village of Biarritz, which he de- 
scribes as “the very realisation of some lovely and picturesque 
scene In an opera.” It is now a fashionable watering-place. The 
Port Vieux, resembling an artificial basin, is perfectly adapted 
for bathing, and there the patriarchal customs of the place are 
still in force. Men and women, in suitable attire, swim and dive 
in the same pool, carrying on conversations and flirtations with 
each other, as at a party or on the promenade. It is an object of 
female ambition to reach the line thrown across the entrance of 
the harbour ; and, in order to accomplish this, a swimming-belt, 
a pair of gourds, or the aid of some friendly cavalier, is neces- 
sary. The B: asques or Spanish women are generally daring 
swimmers, and would often bring up a h: andful of grav ‘el from a 
depth of ten feet. 

About a mile from Biarritz is the Chambre d’ Amour, a semi- 
circular hollow in the middle of inaccessible cliffs, to which the 
tide has sometimes penetrated. It is said to have been the ren- 
dezvous of two lovers, to whom it had often served as a trysting- 
place, which the ocean had long respected. One day, however, 
a violent north-west wind raised the sea above its level ; and on 
the following day, a fisherman, who penetri ited into the cave, 
found the bodies of the lovers clasped in each other's arms. 

Having ascertained that there were few marine animals at 
Biarritz, our author contented himself with making a large col- 
lection of fossils, and subsequently went to the Basque village of 
Guettary, six miles from St Jean de Luz. At Guettary he found 
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Polyophthalmians and Hermellas different from those in Sicily. 
The He rmellas, which are tubicolous annelids, live in little hillocks 
of sand, pierced by an infinity of minute openings, like a thick 
piece of honeycomb. ‘The bodies of these curious creatures 
about two inches long, have a bifurcated head bearing a « louble 
bright golden-coloured crown of strong, sharp, serrated — 
threads. These crowns are the two sides of a solid door, or rath¢ 

a true porte ‘ullis, w bie h closes hermetically the entrance of thei ‘ir 
habitation. On the least alarm, the annelid darts with the r: pi 
dity of lightning into its house of sand. From the margin of ht 
oom on its head issue about sixty violet fil: ments, like min 

erpents, with which they seize their prey, and pick up, for th 

constrnetion of their tubes, the grains of quartz or limestone, 
which are cemented together by a sort of mucus supplied by the 
animal. The feet of the Hermellas are bundles of cutting and 
serrated lances, issuing from little projections on the sides of their 
body. Cirrhi, bent like sickles, are placed on the back, and are 
the branchixe, which are distributed over every ring, instead of 
bemg united, as in other animals, at the head like the petals of 

1 flower. The interior organisation of the Hermellas is equally 
odes Through the whole length of its abdomen, the muscles, 
vessels, and nerves are all double, and the two halves are enly 
kept together by the skin and a single digestive canal. 

In studying the annelids, our author discovered many other 
phenomena equally remarkable. In this group there is an in- 
finite variability of characters, which in other cases are constant. 
Their organs of motion and circulation vary remarkably in the 
different species. The respiratory system is sometimes enor- 
mously developed, and in other cases completely wanting. Even 
the nervous system is singularly variable, in the tubicolous 
annelids, many intermediate forms existing between the two ex- 
tremes of development. 

Among the annelids, the Polyophthalmians exhibit the most 
Proteus-like metamorphoses. It has long been questioned whether 
or not distinct organs of sense, more especially eyes, existed in 
the Mollusca, Articulata, and Radiata. Ehrenberg had found 
in the Amphicora certain coloured points, which he regarded as 
two eyes, at the end of its tail, like those upon its lead! In 
the allied animals, M. Quatrefages found these coloured points 
strangely multiplied, and could hardly believe in such a profu- 
sion of eyes. He saw, notwithstanding, the tail going first, explor- 
ing the objects without touching them, and avoiding obstacles 
as if seen with eyes. Still he coul ld not discover either a lens or 
a retina. At length, however, he found both in the Polyophthal- 
inians ; and here he saw the fable of Argus realised. When at 


1 By an eye is meant a crystalline lens and a retina. 
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rest, this is a yellow, cylindrical, little worm, an inch long, with 
two rows of seta which serve as feet, with which, and the con- 
tractions of its body, it moves with incredible rapidity, swimming 
in water by means of two large ciliated structures which act like 
paddle-wheels, It has on its head three eyes, each of which has 


| é : 
two or three large crystalline lenses; and on each side of the 


rings of its body there is a red point, receiving a nerve, penetrat- 
ing amass of pigment which encloses a spherical lens. The 
same facts have been observed in the Peeten (the Pilgrim's Shell): 
and ourauthor has discovered in the eyes in the mantle of ‘a Molluse 
almost all the parts which are present in the eyes of a mammal, 
even the eye-lashes and eye-brows, which in the form of fleshy 
cirrhi protect the de licate organ of vision. Grube, Krohn, and 
Will have detected the same organisation in the other genera 
f the acephalous Molluses, and in the Spondyli, Tellinze, Pinna, 
‘ire, Pectunculi, e “a 

As in other annelids, the body of the Polyoj yhthalmians is formed 
of a series of similar rings joined piece by piece . Anumber may 
be killed or affected by gangrene without the rest suffering. 
Each is a complete animal, having a life of its own; so that the 
entire body is a colony, with the head as its chief. Organs of 
sensation, therefore, are alone wanting to make each ring a con- 
plete animal. This singular independence of we different _por- 

ions of the same animal, and the diffiasion of the faculties of per- 

ption through all parts of the nervous system, exists in insects 

wh se Organic complication exceeds in many respects eve . that 
of man himself.” Hence we see how the study of the ! lower 
animals leads us to ideas different from those which can be de- 
duced from the exclusive study of the higher animals. 

From “y Jean de Luz our author went to St Sebastian, the 
capital of Guipiscoa. It stands at the foot of Mont Orgullo, 
and “i an irregular square, of less than 120,000 y: ards in 
area, and ace ommodating 9600 inhabitants. Reduced to ashes 
in 1813, the town is almost wholly new, with the exception 
of its two churches, and a few houses near them. After a long 
history of the Basques, and their manners and customs, M. 
Quatrefages proceeds to give an account of his zoological re- 
searches, which were limited chiefly to the Teredo, an acephalous 
Molluse of the same class as the Oy ster and Mussel, and yet at 
first sight without any resemblance to them. When removed from 
its tube it is a grey worm, sometimes a foot long, and half-an- 
inch in diameter, with a rounded head and bifure: ited tail. The 
head consists of two immovable small valves; the mantle en- 
velopes all the viscera, and then divides into two tubes, which the 
animal contracts or extends at will. One of the tubes introduces 
the aerated water, and carries the food to its mouth, while the 
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other, in removing the exhausted water, collects the residue of 
digestion. Notwithstanding its delicate and fragile shell, the 
Teredo is one of the most formidable enemies of man. In a few 
weeks it will excavate so completely large openings in the thick- 
est planks and piles of oak or pine, as to destroy ships at sea; 
and early in the last century one half of Holland was nearly 
engulphed, from the piles which supported her dykes having been 
destroyed by Teredos. 

It has been supposed that wood, steeped in corrosive sublimate, 
resists the attacks of the Teredo; but as this mode cannot be 
generally applied, our author proceeds to describe a process by 
which the animal may be destroyed within a given space. The 
Teredos are of different sexes. The female lays her eggs within 
the folds of her respiratory organ, and here the young are born, 
and live for a certain time. When they undergo their last 
metamorphosis they quit their mother’s branchiaw, and fixing 
themselves upon the nearest piece of wood, they construct their 
galleries, and are beyond the reach of attack. We must, there- 
fore, destroy them before this period, or rather prevent their 
birth,—an_ object which may be effected by dissolving a little 
salt of mercury, lead, or copper, in the water which their mothers 
respire. 

In all animals hitherto examined, the ove of the female are 
fertilised by minute organic particles, moving with extreme 
rapidity, not living animalcules, but having a certain share of 
vitality to enable them to move somewhat like the tail of a lizard 
separated from its body. The males emit this at random ; and, 
existing in the aqueous mass, some of it finds its way into the 
branchiz of the females, and vivifies the eggs which are there. Our 
author has found that a 20-millionth part of a mercurial salt, 
thrown into the water, would in two hours deprive the fluid of 
its vivifying power, and the 10-millionth part in 40 minutes. 
We have, therefore, only to throw a few handfuls of the poisonous 
salts into the surrounding water, in order to preserve the sub- 
merged wood in our marine docks or wharfs. 

In the continuation of his eighth chapter, our author enters 
upon the great questions which are suggested by the study of 
Embryology. He inquires whence comes the germ of the new 
being? what are the laws which preside over its development * 
what is the probable part played by the two elements which 
almost always concur in the reproduction of the species ? and he 
tells us that the same laws are applicable to plants and animals. 
A plant is multiplied by seeds, buds, bulbils, cuttings, ete. ; and 
animals present to us analogous facts. Cut to pieces a Hydra, 
and in a few days each piece is a complete individual. This 1s 
reproduction by cuttings. The same Hydra will lay eggs with 
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a solid shell,—that is, it will produce true animal seeds; while, at 
another time, it will give off buds that grow into a young 
Hydra, which adheres like a parasite to its parent, and after 
seeking food on its own account, and attaining sufficient size, 
separates itself, and leads an independent existence. In certain 
plants there is a structure called the budbil, intermediate between 
aseed anda bud. Though resembling a bud, it must, like the 
seed, be separated from the plant before it gives origin to a new 
individual. On the shell of the Synhydr: as there are protu- 
berances, kept together by a horny net-work. This is the poly- 
pary, or common bi rdy, cont: lining the entire colony. From this 
polyp: wy buds are given off, which become Hydras, without leav- 
ing their place of birth, and therefore comport themselves like 
the branches of a tree. From the same polypary are ejected 
egas, which, like the seed, are developed, and propagate the 
species after they are separated from the parent plant. A cer- 
tain number of individuals generate deciduous buds, or true 
bulbils, which, without arms or mouths, only propagate their 
species, and are fed by their neighbours. 

As every living being proceeds from a pre-existing germ, it 
has been a difficult problem to determine the origin, nature, and 
development of these germs. The doctrine generally received 
(that of epigenesis or successive formations) is, that buds, bulbils, 
eggs, or seeds are produced from a pre-existing individual,— 
that some have the vital activity necessary for their develop- 
ment, in which case there is neither father nor mother, while 
others require the special agency of one sex to vivify the mature 
" germ secreted by the other. 

Believing th: at the faunas of different regions correspond to the 
nature of the geological strata, our author visited La Rochelle, 
nearly halfway between Nantes and Bordeaux, with the view 
of confirming this general fact. He had found that limestones 
are less rich in marine animals than schists and granites; alge 
and fuci, which cannot fix themselves securely to lime stone, adhe re 
firmly to granite; and where there are no marine plants there 
must be few anim: als. From these and other causes, the fauna 
of our shores must depend on the mineral: gic ‘al composition of 
the strata and the geological structure of the district. 

The Oolitic limestone of Roche ‘le, therefore, and the mud 
which pervades the coast, and which is hostile to the ova as well 
as to the adult animal, afforded almost no subjec ts for experiment. 
He was fortun: ite, however, in proc uring the very curious 
animal whose existence in the seas of La Rochelle had been the 
chief indncement to make him visit the locality. This animal 
was the Branchellion, a worm, an inch or an inch and a half long, 
which lives as a parasite upon the Torpedo, a fish whose electrical 
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discharges shake even the strongest man. Like the leech, it 
has at each extremity a sucker for fixing itself; but its body, 
instead of being a single piece, as in all the allied animals, 

divided into two distinct portions,—a round and spindle-shaped 
neck one-third of its whole length, while the other two-thirds 
resembles a dark violet-coloured leech, having on each side a 
series of thin | laminae of a fan sh: ape, and plaited on the edges. 
The organis sation of the anima Iwas ve ry pec uliar. He discovered 


a p , 
fectly colourless liquid loaded with moving eranules. Th 


ramified canals, giving origin to a n¢ t-work permeated by 


lamine proved to be lympathic branchiw, and the colourless 
liquid a nutrient fluid ditferent from the blood, and requiring 
to he vivified by being brought into contact with air. 

In his zoological excursions, our author was struck with the re 
narkable encroachments which the sea had long been making 01 
the coasts of Saintonge. This erosive action is in some cas 
compensated by the formation of Deltas at the mouths o if rivers, 
which tend to fill up gulphs, as well as to wear away advancing 
promontories. The formation of the Bay of Mont St Michacl 
since the Roman epoch, and the separation of the island of 
Sesambre, now six miles from St Malo, are facts proved only | 
tradition ; but on the coast of Saintonge we have the testimony of 
history for the singular erosion of its rocky co: ist. — towns 
wnt crumbled with the clifis that overhung the ln the middle 
ages a high road passed from the point of C “wi telaillon to the 
is ont of Aix, and on this road were built the towns of Mont- 
meillan and Chatelaillon. The first of these is mentioned in the 
Annals of Rochelle; and Chatelaillon was once a fortified town, 
with a fine harbour, defended by lofty walls and deep fosses, 

a trace of which remains. In 1660, seven towns which had com- 
manded the bay were carried away by the storms of one winter; 
and a fort, erected early in the present century, has shared t! 
same fate. The two towns we have mentioned, and the road 
which joined them, are nowreplaced by an arm of the sea about four 
miles wide, the work of the Alex Sauvage, the name which is here 
justly given to the Atlantic. 

Having failed both at Angoulin and Chatelaillon in obtaining 
marine animals, our naturalist directed his attention to the curious 
spectacle presented by the adjoining coast. Between the isle of 
Aix and the shore lies the plateau of Chatelaillon, a plain of 
accumulated mud, which does not entirely replace the district on 
which Montmeillan and Chatelaillon were built. Driven back 
by currents, this mud has been distributed along the coast so as 
to fill up every calm bay and sheltered creek. So great, indee l, 
is the extent of these accumulations, that the embouchure of the 
Sevre has successively advanced behind many islands once far in 


ia) 
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front of it, so that they are now so many hills scattered over the 
plain, as they were islands upon the sea. Maillezais, Marans, 
Velluire, Triaise, Maillé, Vildoux, and a dozen other villages, now 
on the shore, were surrounded by water in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Only a hundred years ago La Dive was an island of steep 
rocks, and it is now standing in the midst of fields. From some 
facts respe cting the condition of the Gulf of Poitou, M. (uatre- 
fages Is of opinion that the retreat of the sea may not be produced 
solely by the accumulation of soil, but may be the result of those 
interior forces which are now regularly and slow ly raising up tlie 
coasts of Scandinavia. 

After giving an interesting account of the Salt Marshes of 
Saintonge, our author describes the gigantic Bouchots or artificial 
Mussel beds of the communes of Esnandes, Charron, and Marsilly, 
with a population of 3000 souls. In 1834 these bouchots were 
340 in number. Their original cost was 696,660 frances; their 
annual expense, 386,240; and their produce, a revenue of 
123,760 francs. The bouchots, then arranged in four rows, now 

‘"upy seven rows, some of them measuring more than 1000 
vards from their base to their summit. These bouchots now ex- 
tend without interruption from Marsilly far beyond Charron, and 
form a gigantic stockade six miles long and two-and-a-half broad. 
The ‘vy are also a sort of fish- -preserves, The fishes which frequent 

hem are generally small species, like the Sardines. The com- 
mon shrimp, the Crangon vulgaris, which is smaller than the 
common prawn, the Palemon Serratus, is caught in enormous 
quantities. In three or four minutes afte r plunging the net into 
the water, the hauls almost broke the poles of the net; and in less 
than half-an-hour they caught 200 Ibs., which brought only three 
fr _ or about a centime per pound ! 

In his search for marine animals, our author had litt 
cess at Esnandes and at Chatelaillon. He had obtained only 

e Branchellions ; but the storms from the south-west brouglit 
into the waters of Saintonge some of the strange animals which 
swarm in the tropic: al seas; and he every day met with 
colonies of those insects, the Termites, which appear expressly 
created to recall to man sentiments of humility by their 
power of undermining his habitations. The Termites approximate 
tothe Libellul, or dra ion flies, although they are widely different 
in their habits. The dragon flies are carnivorous. In the larva 
state, they live at the | yottom of ponds imbedded in mud. jd ye 
an insect, mollusc, or even fish, is in their vay, they uncoil : 
weapon like the spring of a watch, which is a sort of lower lip 
and arm, furnished with serrated and strong aes rs, with which 

t seizes its prey, and takes it into its mouth. After bei ‘ing a year 
in water, it climbs some plant, where it susp: ends itself with its 


a 
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head downwards, As soon as the sun has dried and hardened its 
skin, it suddenly splits and bursts, throwing away its uscless gar- 
ment, and emerging a dragon fly, which becomes perfect in a few 
hours. It then sets out in search of its prey, hovers like an eagle 
above its native pools, and rapidly describing circles, it seizes the 
first insect that it meets. 

More social in their character, the Termites, like bees and ants, 
associate in numerous communities, where individuals of different 
forms represent different castes, and discharge different functions. 
Developed from eggs, the Termites present in their nests larvas, 
nymphs, and perfect insects, with great numbers of neuters, which 
perform the duties of soldiers and policemen. The larvas and 
nymphs build their houses, dig the mines, collect provisions, and 
encircle the common mother, whose eggs they receive and pro- 
tect. The workers of the Termes bellicosus are only about 4th of 
an inch long, and the ;,th of a grain in weight. Though de ie ‘ate 
in structure, they attac k the hardest bodies s, excepting metals and 
stones, with their horns and serrated mandibles. ‘The soldiers 
are about half an inch long, and 2ds of a grain in weight. Their 
enormous horny head, larger than their body, is armed with 
sharp pincers. The perfect insect is nearly ths of an inch long, 
weighs about 1} grain, and its wings, which it possesses only for 
a few hours, are about 23 inches from tip to tip. Some of the 


species build, round the branches of trees, nests as large as a 
sugar-barrel, composed of small pieces of wood, cemented by the 
gums of the locality and their own secretions; while the greater 
number construct above their subterranean galleries edifices that 
enclose their storehouses and nurseries. The two species, 7erimes 
atrow and T. Mordaz, thus erect true columns, surmounted by a 


projecting roof or dome. These columns are about 9 inches hieh 


and equally wide, and are made of cl: ay, which becomes extreme! 
hard. Theinterior consists of cells; and, whennecded, newe ‘olumns 
are built, so that the nest often resembles a group of monstrous 
toadstools. A nest of the 7. Bellicosus at first consists of one or 
two conical towers, which soon multiply, and rise to the height of 
five feet. These towers at last touch each other, and become 

cemented together, resembling an irregularly dome-shaped hillock 
five or six yards high, and nearly as much in diameter. The 
great pyramid of ¢ ‘heops i is 480 feet high, about ninety-six times 
the height of a man, while the pyri amid of the Termites is about a 
thous: and times higher than the insect! Their subterranean 
cities, of which the pyramid is as it were the capital, have their 
streets, squares, storehouses of gums and the indurated juices 
of plants, foundling hospitals, and a palace—the residence of the 
actual father and mother of the community. They have also 
quarries, and arrangements for ventilation, and for maintaining a 
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uniform temperature in different seasons. In the large and oblong 
royal chamber is found only the royal pair. In the centre is the 
queen, without wings, with an abdomen ne: arly six inches long, and 
between 1500 and 2000 times larger than ‘the rest of the body, 
equalling 1 in weight 30,000 workers. The king, which is of ie 
usual size, is generally concealed under one of the sides of the 
queen’s abdomen. The workers and soldiers surround the queen 
with the most devout attention. feeding her, and removing to the 
nurseries the 80,000 eggs which she lays every day of the year ! 
These eggs very soon issue from the nurseries as larvas similar to 
the workers, but smaller, and are the objects of the most attentive 
eare. They subsequently assume the form of active labourers or 
soldiers ; but the former alone become perfect insects. Karly in 
the rainy season, when their wings are developed, the males and 
females, on some stormy evening, issue by millions from their 
subterranean retreats. After a few hours, their wings wither 
and fall, and next day the earth is strewn with their bodies. 

The Termites are used as food by the Indians and natives of 
Africa. Smeathman considers them as delicate and wholesome 
food, and superior even to the famous palm grubs which, in the 
West Indies, form an exquisite dish at the tables of the rich. 

Linnus regarded the Termites as the greatest scourge of the 
Indies. They often destroy inhabited buildings and storehouses, 
attacking the wood-work and everything within their reach. The 
Prefecture and the Arsenal of La Rochelle have suffered from 
these insects the most destructive ravages. The archives of the 
department were almost totally destroyed, and the hardest wood 
of the rooms excavated and reduced to powder. Various atte mpts 
have been made, but in vain, to destroy them. Powdered arsenic 
has in some eases succeeded. M. Quatrefages has found chlorine 
efficacious, and an attempt has been made to attack the Termites 
by ants ; but in an experiment made with this view, the Termites 
cut the ants in two by their terrible forceps, and completely ex- 
terminated them. 


We cannot close our notice of these interesting volumes with- 
out congratulating their author, not only on the many valuable 
and important contributions which he has made to the philosophy 

bere iral History, but on the general tone of his work, and on 

e high moral and religious sentiment which jcrvades it. ime 
marvels of animal and animaleular life now disclosed by the 

! ype, stamp a high importance upon Zoology, and justify 

r a irding It as the most progre ‘ssive of the sciences. ‘TE he 
living world—of the hitherto unre cognise «l tenants of 
the e og the ocean, and the air, must, for centuries to come, call 


: all On resources of science, and summon to rts microsc cpe 
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intellects of f the | highest order. Wecan hardly look for discoveries 
of great novelty in the planetary and sidereal systems. Telescop Jes 
have nearly reached their limits in point of size, if not in point 
of perfec ‘tion: and it would be presumptuous to hop » that we shall 
ever ¢ require any knowle dge of the structure, or of the inhabit tants 
of the worlds above us. The sciences of Optics, Mechanic: » Hy. 
drostaties, and Pneumatics, have assumed, more or less, a stationary 
character, and it must therefore be from the other depa rtments of 
knowled lve that a rich harvest of discovery is to be reaped. 
The science of life, however, the abode of instinct and intelli- 

gence, has a character essentially nobler than them all. Its a . 
jects are infinite in number, and exciting in interest ; and it will 
require ages to discover and to develop the countless organisations 
of being, and the strange functions of life, yet concealed from our 
view. The icroscope, imperfect though it be, is the instrument 
by which these great results will be achieved; and when it has 
acquired new powers of penetration and enlargement, it cannot 
fail to reveal to us marvellous secrets, lifting the veil which 
shrouds the mysteries of our intellectual nature, and throwing 
light on questions which human reason has not ventured to ap- 
proach. 

In the more imposing creations of planets and stars, which ap- 
peal to us chiefly by their magnitude and the precise movements 
YP 5 ied D | 
which they perform, men of little faith see only the operation of 


general laws, and overlook the beneficent power which creates 
and sustains. It is otherwise in the world of life and instinct. 
Every structure,and every function similar in purpose, though un- 
like in character to our own, excite our sympathy, and call forth 
our love and admiration. It is when the Divine arm is at work 
before our eyes, and under our hands, that reason recognises its 
presence, and the affections feel its power. ; 
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re VIII.-—1. Minutes of E Ev idence take n li fi Ve the Se lect Com- 
mittee on Bank Acts. 135 Ap 
2. A History of Prices. Vols. 5 and 6. By Tuomas Tooxr, 
F.R.S., and Witttam NewMarcn. 1857. 
Considerations on the State of the Currency. 
Tooker, F.R.S. 1826 , . 
Capital, Currency, and Banking. By James Wi.son, Esq., 
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Elements of Political Economy. By UWenry Dunnine 
Mac ieop, Esq. 1858. 
6. Currency, Selj-regulating and Elastic. 
True Principles of Currency. By Wa. 
(Author of the above). 1857. 


“THERE is a word,” says ci aay: 4 Smith, in commencing a 
course of lectures on met: aphy: sics, “of dire sound and horribk 
import, vhich I would fain hans kept concealed if I soils 
aa Ll; but, as this is not os I shall even meet the danger 
at once, and get out of it as well as I can.” Much the same 
might be the ‘feclings of a writer in announcing a discourse on 
the subject of the “ currency "—that word of strange fas scination 
toa few, of “ dire sound and hot vible import” to the many; and 
vet we scarcely think our readers will require an apology for 
inviting their attention, at the present time, to a currency dis- 
cussion. We have just seen, and are still witnessing, the pro- 
gress of a commercial revolution of un iprecedented violence and 
magnitude, involving the fortunes, and happiness, and character, 
of thousands, and of this, the currency has at least been the 
proximate and ostensible cause. The Bank rate of discount has 
been raised, and immediately great commercial establishments 
have fallen. The foreign exchanges have become adverse, the 
reserve of gold has been diminishec l, and the consequences hes 
been felt throughout every part of our industrial and ook 
fabric. Houses of long-established position, and firms of mush- 
room growth, have alike bent before the storm. Merchant 
princes and small annuitants, have gone to ruin together. Fa- 
milies, lately revelling in opulence, and surrounded with all the 
appliances and means of luxury, have been rudely awakened 
from their dream of enjoyment, to find themselves penniless. 
And, what is of still graver import, large populations, depending 
lor their daily bread on their daily labour, have been suddenly 
thrown out of employment, and are already constituting, it is to 
be feared, a large addition to the mass, never insignifi cant, of 
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destitution and crime. With events so full of human interest in 
progress before our eyes, and directly resulting from a derange- 
ment of our monetary affairs, an investigation into the principles 
of our currency, cannot surely be mistimed; and, although the 
subject may be less attractive than others ‘which come within 
our scope, still, we trust, the uninitiated reader will not find it so 
‘harsh and crabbed,” as the jangling of recent controversies 
might have led him to suppose. 

It is impossible to have dipped at all into these controversies 
without being struck with the pertinacity with which the charg 
is bandied about from one controversialist to another, of con- 
founding “capital” with “currency.” The practice has now passed 
from learned treatises and proceedings of select committees into 
the debates of Parliament; and scarcely an honourable member 
speaks, who does not charge all the honourable and right hon- 
ourable gentlemen who have preceded him, with this confusion. 
We are bound to say that, as far as our reading and experience 
have gone, the charge, from whatever bench or school proceed- 
ing, is in general well-founded. Mr Wilson, some years a; 
pub lished a volume, the title of which will be found prefixed to 
this article, for the special purpose of pointing out this distinc- 
tion; and it appears to us, that he has more completely succeeded 
in confounding the two ideas, than even Mr Macleod, who has 
recently published two very large volumes to prove that no dis- 
tinction exists. It may be that our attempt at a disentangle- 
ment will not prove more successful than the labours of those 
who have pre ‘ceded us. Still, as it is agreed on all hands, and 
as we ourselves concur in the opinion, that nothing can be known 
of currency till this point be cleared up, it is pl un that the at- 
tempt must be made, and to this we now entreat the reader's 
patient attention. 

The basis of the idea of “capital” appears to us to be the con- 
ception of productive, as distinguished from unproductive, wealth 
—wealth which propagates itself, as distinguished from wealth 
which conduces only to utility or enjoyment, and leaves behind 
no exchangeable result. Thus, a steam-engine is “ capital ;” the 

coal which it consumes is “ capiti al;” the raw material which it 
assists in working up is “ capital ;” and equally so are the fo od, 
clothing, and shelter afforded to the labourer, in order to qualify 
him for his work, as well as the acquired skill embodied in his 
person ; in short, every thing which is conducive to the effe etual 
carrying forward of the business of produce ‘tion and distribution 
—whatever can be made the means of creating a value which 
did not exist before, comes within the category of productive 

wealth, and is therefore “ capital ;” and, on the other hand, 
vhatever is subservient merely to enjoyment—as a fine mansion, 
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a handsome equipage, the materials of a sumptuous banquet—is 
unproductive wealth ; its consumption is not followed by any 
new product or increased value, and it is therefore excluded from 
the category of “ capital.” T hat this is no arbitrary or fanciful 
distinction, but one founded in the nature of things “and funda- 
mental in the science of wealth, will be evident, if we consider 
that the progress of a nation in opulence, or its ability to meet a 
great emergency—to support, for example, the strain of an ex- 
hausting war—depends not upon its aggregate riches, these 
would be quickly used up, but upon its resources, and of these 
its “ capital,” or procreative wealth, is the most important item 

Now, amongst those things which are employed in facilitating 
the business of producing and distributing wealth, is “money,” 
described, in the singularly appropriate language of Adam Smith, 
as “the great wheel of circulation.” We say, singularly appro- 
priate language, because money is in all its essential attributes 
strictly analogous to a machine, performing certain functions in 
the economy ‘of wealth, and en: abling us, by its assistance, to ac- 
complish results, which, without it, ‘would cithes be altogether 
impré acticable, or could only be accomplished at a much ereate r 

sacrifice of time and trouble. Money is, therefore, in the lan- 
cnage of the same high authority, “a part and avery valuable 
part, of the capital of society ;” and this bei: ng so, it is evident 
that, when we distinguish between “ capital” and “ money ” or 
“currency,” what we have in view is a distinction between one 
portion of ca ipital and the rest of it—between the instrument 
which | performs one special function in the economy of wealth, 
viz., that of facilitating exchange, and those other elements of 
capital, as machinery, raw materials, food and clothing, which 
are employed in promoting more directly the same result. It 
thus ap pears that * capital” is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
that large portion of the general wealth of socie ty which is con- 
sumed unproductive ly, and, on the other, from that particular 
= of productive wealth, viz., money, which is employed in 
facilitating the exch: ange of commodities in general. 

This is the distinction to which an an: alysis of the conditions of 
productive 3 rations naturally leads us ; and we believe it will 
be found to be substantially the same with that which all the 
best authorities in economic science, from Adam Smith down- 
wards, have recognised as most convenient, at least when they 
have set themselves c ‘onsciously to discriminate between the ideas 
in question—how little they have observed the distinction 
throughout their subse ‘quent reasonings we shall have occasion 
prese ntly to show. 

Mone: *v, we have said, is a portion of the general capital of 
society, strictly analogous i in its character to those other agents 
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by which labour is economized, and the business of commerce 
facilitated ; and, this being so, the necessity may not be at once 
evident for assigning to its special consideration a separate pro- 
vince of the general science of wealth. Why, it may be asked, 
distinguish between capital and currency rather than between 
capital and any other agent by which the work of production and 
distribution is assisted—between capital, e.g., and railroads ? 
The answer is, that in civilized communities all industrial and 
commercial operations are seen through the medium, or are esti- 
mated by the standard of money. Special and narrow as the 
function of money is, it intervenes in every transaction, either to 
measure it or directly to give effect to it. All the phenomena of 
wealth become thus, in their immediate aspects, monetary pheno- 
mena. In order, therefore, that we should comprehend the true 
character of the economic facts, we must understand the nature 
of the medium through which they are seen, and, in this manner, 
subsidiary and ancillary to the general discussions of political 
economy, arise the narrower investigations of monetary science. 
The nature of the relation subsisting between monetary pheno- 
mena and the real transactions which they represent, is that por- 
tion of the science of wealth, which, notwithstanding the important 
contributions that have been made to it of late years, seems to us 
still to stand in most need of elucidation. The fundamental 
principles on which the production and distribution of wealth 
depend, have indeed been reasoned out with considerable success ; 
and, on the other hand, the phenomena presented by the markets 
of produce and of securities, and the movements of the precious 
metals in connection with the fluctuations of commerce, have been 
observed with much accuracy ; but the mode in which these two 
things influence and react on each other—the precise point at 
which they come into contact—this, we think, has not yet been 
exhibited in a sufficiently clear and apprehensible form. We find, 
on the one hand, a sect of able thinkers, who, starting from the 
principles of political economy, have arrived, by a series of irre- 
fragable deductions, at certain general conclusions respecting the 
laws which govern the distribution of the precious metals amongst 
commercial nations, but who, having reached this point, entirely 
fail, as it seems to us, to connect the maxims thus obtained, with 
the actual events of the money market. And, on the other hand, 
we have a class of minds of a different order, who, taking hold of 
the problem by the other end, and fixing their attention exclu- 
sively on the monetary medium, arrive at certain empirical gene- 
ralizations concerning the order of the appearances which it pre- 
sents ; but who, from being ignorant or unmindful of the profound 
connection subsisting between these monetary phenomena and 
the mental and physical forces which are operative in production, 
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the moment they extend their speculations beyond the surface of 
aifairs, straightway lose themselves in all kinds of utopian extra- 
vagances and impossible projects. It must be owned, too, that 
there is a class of writers which comes under neither of these de- 
scriptions, including men who, while profoundly sensible of the 
merely subordinate character of monetary influences, and with 
unfaltering faith in the truths of economic science, still keep their 
minds open to the teachings of experience; and, perceiving dis- 
crepancies between their theories and events, prefer patient en- 
quiry to self-asserting dogmatism, and to trace the disturbing ele- 
ment to its source, than to ignore its existence. It is to writers 
of this class that monetary science has been hitherto most indebted, 
an it is to them it must look for the solution of its still unsolved 
problems. 

In all monetary discussions, it will be found that the point on 
which controversialists, when brought into close quarters, finally 
join issue, is the rate of interest, and the causes which determine 
itsamount. The rate of interest is not only the exponent of ease 
or pressure in the money market, it is the proximate cause, pro- 
ducing either of these states ; the question, therefore, of the con- 
ditions on which the rate of interest depends, becomes the turning 
point of the whole controversy. Writers who are at one on this 
point, seldom differ materially in their other views ; writers who 
disagree on this, have seldom much else in common. If, with 
Lord Overstone, and the thorough-going supporters of our present 
currency laws, we hold that fluctuations in the rate of interest are 
either inevitable or useful, it is evident that all attempts to mode- 
rate the rate of interest must either be futile or hurtful; and, 
when pressure and discredit occur, we have nothing for it but to 
bear the strain as best we may. If, on the contrary, with Mr 
Tooke and Mr Mill, we hold that the causes on which the rate of 
interest depends are, within certain considerable limits, amenable 
to control, and that the moderation of its extreme oscillations is, 
moreover, a desirable consummation, then, our views of the regu- 
lation of the currency, will be modified accordingly. And, lastly, 
if we adopt the faith of Mr M‘Phin, and regard the rate of interest 
as being permanently, as well as in its temporary oscillations, 
amenable to legislative management, then we shall probably also 
concur in his conclusions, and support his ingenious plan for pro- 
viding, on the one hand, abundance of money on easy terms to 
ill comers, and, on the other, a safe and profitable investment for 
ill spare funds, by the simple expedient of an Act of Parliament. 

We shall examine each of these views in order. 

And, first, with regard to the uncompromising supporters of 
the present system of things, we shall state their doctrine, as far 
as possible, in the language of its able and accomplished exponent, 
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Lord Overstone. According to the principles enunciated | 
Lord Overstone in the course of his evidence before the Se "hs ct 
Committee of last Session—“ The fluctuations in the rate of 
interest arise from one of two causes,—an alteration in the value 
of capital, or an alteration in the amount of money in a country, 
All great fluctuations of interest, great, either in their duration 
or in the extent of the fluctuation, may be distinctly traced to 
alterations in the value of capital,” . . . . “ the minor fiuc- 
tuations in the rate of interest, which arise from an alteration i: 
the quantity of money, are small, both in extent and in duration. 
They are frequent, and the more rapid and frequent they are, 
the more effectual they are for accomplishing their destined pur- 
pose, without serious inconvenience to the public :’—that purpos 
being the maintenance of the equilibrium of prices amongst com- 
mercial nations. The rate of interest, thus depending in its 
creat fluctuations on the value of capital; we have next to ask, 
of what capital consists? In reply to this, we are told that, 
“ Capital consists of various commodities, by means of which 
trade is carried on; there is fixed capital, and there is circulating 
capital. Your ships, your docks, your wharfs, your roads, your 
bridges, your mills, warehouses, etc., are fixed capital. Your 
provisions, your clothes, and things which are peneany to sus- 
tain weck by week the labourer ; all raw materials,—cotton, wool, 
silk, iron, ete., are circulating capital.” When, therefore, it is 
said, that * all the great fluctuations in the rate of interest are 
owing to alien ations in the value of capital,” what is meant is, 
that they are owing to alterations in the demand for, and supply 
of, such a articles as are here enumerated. It is true, that this de- 
mand makes itself felt through a demand for money; “ but why 
do people want to obtain money ? not to keep it in shocks pockets, 
but they want to obtain money, because, through the money they 
obtain command of the capital of the capitalist, to carry on th 
business of persons who are not capitalists.” The rise in the 
rate of interest in 1847, and again, that during the last two 
years, furnish, it is conceived, striking practical illustrations of 
this principle ; the value of capital in 1847 being increased, and 
by consequence, the rate of interest bei ing Yi aised, throug h its 
scarcity, and, in the latter period, through the extended dema id 
for it consequent upon the great expansion of the trade of tlie 
country during the time in question. Again, in 1825, in 1837, 
in 1839, all periods in which great fluctuations in the rate ot 
interest occurred—the pressure on the money market, we are 
told, was the consequence of a want of capital; the object of f the 
mercantile community being to get possession, not of money to 
pay their debts, but of “e apital to support their business. ” 80 
far as to the causes of “ the greater fluctuations :”—with regard 
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to “the minor fluctuations,” these arise, as has been said, from 
“ alterations in the quantity of money in a country.” Now, the 
“money” of the country consists of coin and bank notes, whether 
circulating i in the hands of the public, or lying in the reserves 
of the Bank of England (understanding by the Bank of England, 
the banking Department) or of the other banks of the country, 
including, moreover, not only the actual notes, but the po- 
tential notes, that is to say, the notes which under the Act of 
44, they are at liberty to issue without a proportional increase 
of gold. Under the action of an adverse foreign exchange, 
the money of the country is diminished, “ the diminution raises 
the value of the money that remains,” and “ the bank is obliged 
to conform to that rise in the value of money,” by a corresponding 
rise in its rate of discount; but “ the fluctuations in the rate of 
interest which arise from such an alteration in the quantity of 
money in a country, are very small, both as regards their extent 
and their duration ;” and, if it should appear that, in point of fact, 

a very low rate of interest occurred simulti neously with a very large 
accumulation of bullion in the bank ; or, on the other hand, a very 
high rate of interest, with a very diminished stock of bullion, 
these occurrences are not to be looked upon in the light of cause 
and effect: “ there may, indeed, be a connection, but it is not a 
connection of principle :’—it is ‘* a coincidence of time.” 

From these principles the justification of our present monetary 
code easily follows. Inasmuch as it is the “currency,” and not 
the “capital” of the country, which the law regulates, it can 
have no influence on “the greater fluctuations” in the rate of 
interest, —such as we have lately witnessed; these, according to 
the theory, “ being the consequence of alterations in the value 
of capital.” What the Act of L844 accomplishes, is to make the 
currency of the country (in the sense defined) expand and con- 
tract with the movements of bullion, —the it is to say, as if it were 
ame tallic one. It is, therefore, only for those “ minor fluctua- 
tions” in the rate of interest, which depend upon alterations in 
the quantity of money, that the Act is responsible. Now, those 
“minor fluctuations” constitute the machinery by which the ex- 
changes with foreign countries are corrected, and the equilibrium 
of prices amongst commercial nations maintained : “ the more 
rapid and frequent they are, the more minute they will be, and 
the more effectually will they accomplish their object.” The 

effect of the Act of 44, then, is, by making the currency conform 
to the movements of bullies, to compel the Bank of England to 
ollow, more promptly than it otherwise would, the fluctuations 
in the market rate of interest, which are consequent upon 
changes in the quantity of money. It thus renders more rapid 
and frequent, and, therefore, more minute, those changes in the 
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rate of interest, by which the exchanges with foreign countries 
are controlled, and the equilibrium of general prices maintained; 
and herein consists its great merit.’ 

Such is the theory, according to the most recent and authentic 
exposition of it, in conformity with which our present currency 
system has been framed, and by which it has been defended ; it 
comes to us not as the dream of some recluse scholar, but as 
embodying the mature conceptions of undoubtedly able and 
acute minds—men as conversant with the practical details of 
commerce, as with the principles of economic science. Seldom 
has a system of doctrines been presented to the world under 
fairer auspices, or with higher prestige; and yet, we will ven- 
ture to say, that one more entirely disregardful, in its most im- 
portant features, of the plainest facts, has seldom been spun from 
the brain of a visionary ;—disregardful, we say, of the plainest 
and most unequivocal facts; because, we think, there is no fact 
more certain than this, that the greatest and most striking flue- 
tuations which occur in the rate of interest—such fluctuations as 
have lately been witnessed in this country and in America—are 
the consequence purely of a demand for money, and in no re- 
spect of a demand for capital ; that is to say, of a demand for 
legal tender with which to discharge monetary obligations, not 
for commodities with which to carry on business. It is indeed 
admitted by the theory, that, in the first instance, it is money 
that is sought for; but “why,” it is asked, “do people want 
money ? not to keep it in their pockets, but to obtain with it 
command of capital, in order to carry on their business.” To 
carry on their business !—with capital borrowed at from 10 to 
20 and 30 per cent., and in America, at rates more than doubk 
these? What, we should like to know, is the notion entertained of 
the rate of profits prevailing in Great Britain and America, 
which can afford such deductions, and yet leave a sufficient in- 
ducement to borrow? So far is it from being the case that 
people were borrowing money in order to get possession of 
capital, that the very opposite was the truth:—people were 
selling capital in order to obtain money,—a fact which was very 
unmistakeably indicated by a marked fall in prices of all the 
ingredients of capital. And this, be it remarked, is no feature 
peculiar to the recent crisis; it is the common feature, more or 
less distinctly marked, of all periods of commercial discredit. It 
was true of 1826, 1837, 1839, and even, though in a less degree, 
of 1847—the very case which Lord Overstone takes as an 
illustration of his theory—as well as of 1857. Or, let us try the 

' Lord Overstone’s evidence before the Select Committee on the Bank Acts. 
We refer the reader particularly to the answers to questions—3651-2; 3718; 
3724-7 ; 3743-61; 3800; 3804; 3834-5. 
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doctrine by another test. If it be true that all the great fluc- 
tuations in the rate of interest depend on changes in the value of 
capital, we should have reason to expect a great rise in the rate 
of interest, invariably co-existing either with a diminished supply 
of capital or with an increased demand for it. Now, one of the 
most striking circumstances connected with the recent American 
crisis, was this—that it followed immediately upon a harvest of 
unusual abundance; during the whole period of pressure, the 
country was teeming with all the elements of real wealth; and 
the same was true of the crisis in this country, though in a 
somewhat less marked degree. So that the supply of capital— 
of the commodities with which trade is carried on—was more 
than usually abundant throughout the whole period of our 
difficulties. And then, with regard to demand, so far from 
business having been extended contemporaneously with the 
advance in the rate of interest, we know that the reverse has 
been the case; more than half the mills and manufactories in 
the two countries having stopped work, and business being con- 
tracted within the narrowest dimensions. Are these indications 
of an increased demand for capital ? 

And not less reckless of facts, it appears to us, is the state- 
ment, that there is no connection in principle, but merely a 
coincidence in point of time, between high and low rates of in- 
terest, and a small and large reserve of bullion. One scarcely 
knows how to deal with a proposition of this kind. It is like 
denying that the sun shines at noon-day — It is as if one said— 
“True it is that the light of day follows the rising of the sun, 
and the shades of night his setting, but there is here no connec- 
tion of principle, it is a mere coincidence of time.” 

Indeed, so wholly untenable is the doctrine, when closely 
examined, so entirely at variance with the most striking phe- 
nomena of the money market, that, however plausible as an 
abstract theory, it seems impossible it should have retained its 
hold on minds so practical, as well as so able, as those of Lord 
Overstone and others of his school, were it not for another sense, 
in which the terms “capital” and “currency” are used,—the 
confusion between which and the more scientific use of the 
words, has powerfully aided the prevalence of the fallacy. This 
will sufficiently appear when we have considered the doctrine of 
Mr Tooke, which we now proceed to examine. 

According to the views of Mr Tooke, the rate of interest de- 
pends upon the wants and means of the community, in relation 
to a fund, which he designates as “ monied capital.” This fund, 
to be distinguished, on the one hand, from “ capital in the 
scientific use of the term, as applied to the actual funds (raw 
materials, etc.) destined to reproduction ;” and, on the other, 
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from the circulating medium, “ by which the purchase of com- 
modities is effected,’—consists of that portion of the general 
purchasing power “ which is lent on the security of bills—on 
discount, on mortgage, or on any kind of se curity.” In order 
to entitle any funds to be 1 ‘egarded as “ monied capite al,” it is not 
enough that “they should be destined to be expended i in the pur- 
chase of “ capital ;” since, “when the owner of a capital em- 
ploys it actively in reproduction, he does not come under the 
head of those capitalists, the proportion of whom, to the number 
of borrowers, determines the rate of interest. It is only that 
class of capitals, “the owners of which are unwilling, or unable 
to employ their money actively themselves, which has any im- 
mediate influence on the rate of interest.” Again, “a material 
consideration to be borne in mind is, that it is only so long as 
those c ‘apitals are floating or disposable, that they one ain on the 
rate of interest. When once they are invested, whether for a 
long or short time, they are out of the competition of lendable 
capitals, and ce ase to affect directly the rate of interest.” The 
“monied capital” of the country being thus described and 
limited, in order to judge further of the causes operating on the 
rate of interest, it becomes necess: iy to investigate the chiaracter 
and motives of the persons, who, e ither as lenders or borrowers, 
regulate the supply of, and demand for, this fund; and to the 
elucidation of these circumstances, Mr Tooke has accordingly 
addressed himself, with his usual discrimination and ability.’ 

The work from which the foregoing statements are abridged, 
was published some thirty years since, and contains, so far as our 
reading and judgme nt go, the first correct announcement of the 
prince iples which determine the rate of interest. The dise ngage- 
ment of this fund of “ monied capital,” at once from the capital 
of the country, in the scientific sense of that term, and from its 
actual circulating money, and the connecting of the fund thus 
separated and ascertained with the phenomena of interest and 
monetary pressure, appear to us to constitute a cardinal discovery 
in monetary science, without which the most common occur- 
rences of the markets for commodities or for money are wholly 
inexplicable, and which, we think, has not yet been turned, even 
by Mr Tooke himself, to full account. 

Unfortunately, however, as not unfrequently happens with 


™Mr Tooke’s views may be collected from various passages throughout his 
great work on “ Prices.” We would, however, with a view to the present ques- 
tion, — reader more particularly to a small volume published in 1826, en- 
titled, “ Considerations on the State of the Currency,” in which the causes de- 
are the rate of interest are investigated with a sagacity, guided bya 
combination of scientific and practical knowledge, which we do not think has 
been surpassed by Mr Tooke in any of his later productions, and certainly by 
no other writer on monetary questions with whose works we are acquainted. 
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original minds, Mr Tooke has not been as happy in framing his 
nomenclature, as he has been sagacious in discerning the dis- 
tinctions in things according to which it should be applied. It 
is evident, that the term “ capital” is, in the passages we have 
quoted, employed i in a sense wholly distinct from that in which 
we have hitherto considered it. It is used to denote, not the im- 
mediate materials of production as distinguished from the medium 
of exchange, but a particular portion of the medium of exchange 
itself, that portion, namely, which is held in reserve, and is dis- 
posable on loan. We have no doubt that this employment of 
the term “ capital” (for the qualification of “monied” is soon 
dropped and lost sight of) in currency discussions, to Cesignate 
that which is not “ capital,” but “ money,” is the main source 
of that confusion between “ capital” and “ currency,” which is 
the bane of monetary controversies, tending, as the verbal con- 
fusion inevitably does, to suggest and perpetuate the confusion 
of ideas. We are quite aware that this use of language may be 
supported by several analogies :—capital is the result of saving, 
and the Loan Fund of the country, constitutes the most obvious 
and tangible portion of its savings :—capital is productive of 
profit, and money lent on securities is productive of interest, 
which is commonly regarded as net profit. It is true, also, that 
Mr Tooke may find authority for it in the corresponding ex- 
pression, “ capitaus disponibles,” of M. Say. Nevertheless, in 
all its essential attributes, the Loan Fund of the country is 
“money,” and not “ capital,” in the sense in which it is most 
desirable that these two terms should be discrimin: ated ; it is a 
part of the circulating medium, differing no doubt in many im- 
portant circumstances from money in actual circulation, but still 
serviceable only as an instrument of exchange, and, except in this 
capacity, wholly destitute of the qualities of productive capital. 

The notion, however, that the “ monied capital” of the country 
—the fund which is lent and borrowed—if not identical or co- 
extensive with the actual material employed in industrial opera- 
tions, stands, at least, in some constant and immutable relation 
to this productive fand, constituting, in some sense, the measure 
of the country’s productive ability, has so infected all the most 
received modes of thinking, in connection with commercial 
matters, and has so impressed itself on our whole monetary 
vocabulary, that we shall make no apology for examining it at 
some length. 

The writer, whose views on currency have been most seriously 
warped by this illusion, appears to us to be Mr Wilson. Throug h- 
out almost every page in his work on “ Capital and Currene 3 
the assumption, in one form or other, presents itself, that ec: apita 
in the sense of commodities, and capital, in the sense of dis pos- 
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able reserves of money, are but different expressions of “a same 
facts, so much so, that the identification of these two ides may 
be taken as the funds amental principle of all that is pec vali ar 

Mr Wilson’s views. “ The process of an increase of ——- in 
the Bank” (p. 218), he tells us, “ would always infer a great in- 
crease of deposits in the stock of other commodities be aos hand ; 
that is, in short, a general abundance of capital.” . . . . “ When, 
therefore, the deposits in the Bank are increasing, it would be an 
evidence of a great abundance of those commodities which con- 
stitute the floating capital of the country, and, when they we e 
decreasing, it would be an evidence of the ereat scarcity of such 
commodities.” The whole drift of the work to which we have 
alluded, consists in the application of these principles to the in- 
terpretation of the monetary phenomena of 1847. Thus, Mr 
Wilson shows, and shows with truth, that the effect of the great 
railway expenditure of that time, was to convert “ floating capi- 
tal” into fixed :—commodities, in short, into earthworks ; thus 
tending to reduce the stocks of the former. He shows also, that 
the failure of the potato crop and of the other principal crops, 
over a large portion of Europe, operated still more powerfully to 
the diminution of the same stocks; and having established this 
point, he at once connects it with the deficiency of banking ac- 
commodation, the high rate of interest, and the difficulties of the 


money market; he at once assumes that the deficiency of dis- 
posable money was merely the consequence and symptom of the 
scarcity of commodities. “ It is not a question,” he says em- 
ph: itic ally, “ of deficient currency, it is a question only of de- 
ficient capital, or, in other words, commodities, and anything that 
does not increase the quantity of commodities can be of no use 


whatever.’ 

However widely Lord Overstone and Mr Wilson may differ 
it would seem that, in their view of the causes of monetary pres- 
sure, they are at one; though, we must say, it appears to us, 
Lord Overstone has the advantage in point of consistency. Ifa 
demand for money be but a transferred demand for commodities 
— if fluctuations in the Bank reserves be but the monetary ex- 
pression of fluctuations in the supplies of commodities—we oy 
at a loss to see on what Mr Wilson’s objections to the Act of’: 
rest, or in what way he connects the power of extending ba 
issue Soa s with the relief of the money market. 

There can be no doubt that the circumstances of the year 
1847 were such as to give considerable support to the theory of 

! Of no use whatever to those who were in want of commodities—the starving 
multitude; but, by no means necessarily of no use to those who were in want, 
not of commodities, but of mone y to pay their debts, or of credit to allow them 
to stand over, as the suspension of the Bank Charter Act in the October follov 
ing very fully proved. 
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Mr Wilson; and we cannot but think that his views, if net 
originally suggested, were at least confirmed into their present 
strength of conviction, by too exclusive a contemplation of the 
peculiar events of that year. There certainly existed then, 
owing to the causes pointed out by Mr Wilson, a great scarcity 
of some of the principal commodities, as well of general con- 
sumption as of the raw materials of our industry; and it is 
equally certain that this scarcity coincided with an unusually 
high rate of interest and monetary pressure ; and, not only this, 
but that the railway speculation and the failure in the harvests, 
which led to the scarcity, were also the occasion out of which our 
monetary difficulties sprung. Looking, therefore, to the facts of 
that year, it was a by no means unnatural, though certainly 
hasty and unwarrantable, conclusion, that a high rate of interest 
was only the monetary symbol for real scarcity. In fact, how- 
ever, the connection between the two ee was purely ac- 
cidental, and any state of circumstance hich should have led 
to money engagements beyond the means + of meeting them in 
money, would have been followed by precisely similar results. 
If; e.g., we were to suppose that the short harvest of that year 
had not been supplemented by increased importations, while the 

scarcity of commodities would have been far greater, the pres- 
sure on the money market would have been far less—we should, 

short, have exchanged bankruptcy for starvation; and, on 
the other hand, had speculation in commodities been more ex- 
tens ive, the money pressure would have been aggravated exactly 
in proportion as the dearth of commodities was mitigated. Or, 
to take a real case, had Mr Wilson tried his theory by the crisis 
of 1826, he would have seen how little there was of a constant 
connection between scarcity of commodities and scarcity of 
money. In the end of 1825, at the period when, according to 
the oft-quoted remark, the country was “ within a few hours of 
barter,” all the elements of “ floating capital ”—of those commo- 
dities on the supply of which, according to Mr Wilson, the state 
of the money market depends—were abounding i in all the mar- 
kets of the country. Mr Wilson refers to the returns given by 
Mr Tooke of the state of the supplies i in that year; from which it 
appears that the stocks of all the principal commodities—of cotton, 
flax, wool, silk, dyes, quicksilver, of all the raw materials of in- 
dustry—were nearly fifty per cent. greater than in either the 
prec eding or following year, the maximum having been reached 
just about the time when the pressure was most intense. And, 
in the case of the late American crisis, to which we have alre: uv 
reterred, we find a state of facts very similar—commerci: al 
circles convulsed with panic, while the country was abounding 
with all the elements of real wealth. 
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And if no constant relation can be made out between the 
supply of loans and the supply of capital, equally impossible is it 
to establish any such connection between the demand for these 
two things. A demand for capital will, no doubt, operate upon 
the Loan Fund, assuming that effect be given to it through the 
medium of a loan; but equally so will a demand for fireworks, 
or a demand for champagne, upon the same supposition. The 
moment borrowers for unproductive purposes enter into the com- 
petition, the demand for money on loan ceases to represent ex- 
clusiv ely a demand for capital, and the fluctuations in the rate 
of interest no longer afford a correct indication of the latter 
demand. Now, not to refer to the case of improvident persons 
who have recourse to the loan market to defray the charges of 
past or future extravagance, and who perhaps, in the aggregate, 
constitute a not inconsiderable class, we need only allude to the 
case of Government loans, to show the magnitude (whether in 
point of duration or of extent) of the demand for loans which 
occasionally arises for purely unproductive objects. We say 
purely unproductive objects, having in view the objects for which 
Government loans are most commonly raised, though quite 
aware that, as in the case of Australia at present, there are 
sometimes exceptions to the ordinary practice. So deeply, how- 
ever, has verbal ambiguity tainted our whole language upon this 

ubject, that the operations of Government upon the loan mat 
er t are invariably spoken of as “ draughts on the capital of tl 
country.” Now, to show the total confusion of ideas which this 
mode of speaking implies, let us consider what the process is 
which takes place when Government borrows money, say to 

carry on a war. Is it not simply this, that in return for certain 
considerations, Government obtain a command of money, or 
purchasing power of some kind, which they spend in the pur- 
chase of ammunition and other warlike materials? If, then, 
Government demand be a demand for “ capital,” either money 
is capital, in which case the distinction between capital and 
currency vanishes, or the ammunition and materials of war, on 
which the money is spent, are capital, in which case the expen- 
diture before Sebas topol must be placed in the same economic 
category—as having the same effect on the wealth of the world—as 
that of the farmer cf Illinois or the cotton-spinner of Manchester 
—in short, according to this view of the case, the distinction 
between productive ‘and unproductive wealth, the most funda- 
mental in the whole science of political economy, at once dis- 
appears. What has probably given support to the common 
notion is the fact, on all hands admitted, that the direct tendency 
of Government borrowing is to diminish the capital of the c ountry, 
from which it has been hastily inferred that this dimunition can 
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only be effected by obtaining possession of the fund in question, and 
bodily destroying it. The fact is, however, that the dimunition 
of capital consequent upon such operations, arises, not from the 
unproductive consumption of it in war (for it would be no longer 
“capital” if it were unproductively consumed), but from the fall- 
ing off in the demand for it. The elements of capital, like al! 
other items of wealth, are produced in proportion as they are 
required. In time of war, a portion of the purchasing power of 
the community is, through the medium of a loan, transferred 
from merchants and manufacturers to Government ; the demand 
for the ingredients of capital falls off, and that for the materials 
of war takes its place, the effect of which is that the latter 
articles are produced in place of the former. In this indirect 
manner, war may be said to be a great destroyer of capital, just 
as extravagant expenditure of any kind may be so described ; 
but this is not owing to an increased demand for capital created 
by Government loans, bnt to a cause the very opposite of this. 
Still more to our immediate purpose is it to remark that, with 
respect to the fluctuations in the rate of interest which charac- 
terize times like the present, the theory, which supposes a corres- 
pondence between the desire to obtain money and the desire to 
obtain capital, utterly breaks down. That cannot be a demand 
for capital which is not to be satisfied by the possession of capital ; 
and that the pressure for money in times of commercial difficulty, 
is not to be so satisfied, is sufficiently proved by the most char- 
acteristic and conspicuous feature of all such periods—the fall in 
price of all the principal elements of capital, proving, as it un- 
eqnivocably does, the prevailing tendency to part with capital in 
order to obtain money. 

We consider it, therefore, as proved that the rate of interest 
has no constant or immutable connection with “the value of 
capital,” but is the exponent simply of the wants of the commu- 
nity in relation to money disposable on loan. Our power, there- 
fore, over the rate of interest, and by consequence our ability to 
control the movements of the money market, will depend upon 
our power over the fund of disposable money. It is at this 
point of our argument that we come into collision with the class 
of writers, who advocate, under various forms, an inconvertible 
eurrency, of which class we may take Mr M‘Phin as a plausible, 
and withal moderate, representative. 

So long as our currency rests upon a metallic basis, and every 
engagement is in the last resort resolvable into certain definite 
quantities of the precious metals, it is evident that our control over 
the loan fund is, from the nature of the case, limited. This being 
so, Mr M‘Phin, who traces all our commercial derangements to 
fluctuations in the rate of interest, proposes to get rid of these 
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evils by summarily dealing with their cause, and for this purpose 
recommends the adoption by the country of a currency on an in- 
convertible basis.’ 

The essential requisites of a good system of currency, accord- 
ing to Mr M‘Phin, are, that it should always be adequate to the 
wants of trade, and never more than adequate. Both these con- 
ditions he proposes to satisfy in his system, by a twofold arrange- 
ment, by which, on the one hand, he provides that any amount 
of inconvertible paper money required shall be obtainable from a 
State Bank or Paper Mint, on the security of Government stock, 
at a moderate rate of interest; and, on the other, that any 
amount of “redundant currency ” shall be received by the same 
institution, also at a moderate rate of interest. A currency, 
based upon these principles, would be a “ self-regulating” cur- 
rency—* a system which would regard money in its true light, 
not as a thing whose abundance is to be regarded as a national 
blessing, whose scarcity is to be regarded as a national calamity, 
but as a thing to be provided exactly in such quantity as may be 
necessary to admit of its rightly discharging the function it is 
designed to serve, and which would regard any deviation from 
that exact supply as utterly discreditable to the institution in 
whose management it should originate.” 

Into the numerous details of the mechanism of the proposed 
arrangements it is not our purpose to inquire. The peculiar and 
original feature of the plan is that which provides for the ab- 
sorption, through the attraction of a sufficiently high rate of in- 
terest, of all the “redundant currency” of the country. Not 
only is money provided in any quantity required at a moderate 
rate of interest, but a moderate rate of interest is also provided on 
any quantity of money seeking investment. The latter part of the 
arrangement Mr M‘Phin considers as the necessary corrective and 
proper complement of the former; provided, only, this absorbent 
apparatus be kept in operation, it is impossible to issue money in 

1 It is proper to state that Mr M‘Phin’s work, in addition to the “self-regulat- 
ing” system which we have examined in the text, contains an outline of a pro- 
visional scheme, founded upon a principle of convertibility, in order to propitiate 
the prejudices of the public, who require “that a pound-note shall represent a 
certain quantity of gold,” until they are ripe for the more strictly scientific plan. 
The proposition is, that a scale of convertibility be established, in conformity 
with which an ounce of gold, when turned into notes, is made to represent sums 
of currency varying from £3, 15s. 6d. up to £10, in proportion to the stock of 
gold in the treasury of the bank; or, what comes to the same thing, according 
to which a £1 note may exchange for any sum in coin between a guinea and 
7s. 6d,, as the bank may find it convenient to pay its debts, or thecontrary. «As 
we scarcely think that this will meet the prejudice, which requires “ that a pound- 
note should represent a certain quantity of gold,” we have not thought it neces- 
sary to examine the scheme further. We can only say, that we fervently 
join in Mr M‘Phin’s trust, ‘that, for the sake of the credit of British intelli- 
gence in the second half of the nineteenth century, no such alteration may be 
deemed necessary.” 
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excess; any Government may be trusted, without danger of de- 
preciation, with an uncontrolled prerogative of issuing incon- 
vertible paper notes.’ 

Before proceeding to discuss the character of this arrange- 
ment, we would ask the reader to contemplate, for a moment, the 
dimensions of the undertaking with which Mr M‘Phin here 
charges himself. Under our present monetary régime, when a 
period of prosperous commerce has generated a supply of available 
purchasing power greater than the owners can themselves employ 
with profit, or find borrowers for at what they consider a sufti- 
ciently remunerative rate of interest (which, to avoid a frequent 
periphrasis, we shall call 4 per cent.), the currency, in the lan- 
guage of Mr M‘Phin, becomes “ redundant,” the rate of interest 
falls below the minimum point that is desirable, and the disincli- 
nation of people to be satisfied with such slender returns, induces 
them to look abroad for more lucrative investments. Under this 
stimulus large sums are exported to foreign states, and are either 
embarked in imprudent speculations and lost, in which case the 
interest on them ceases, or are applied successfully to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the countries to which they are 
sent, in which case the returns upon them are drawn from the 
resources of those countries, and constitute an unpaid-for addi- 
tion to the imports of Great Britain. In this way, as the accu- 
mulations of realised wealth expand beyond what can find pro- 
fitable employment within the bounds of this country, the excess 
overflows into other regions, the productive resources of which 
have not been strained to the same point. Other quarters of the 
world—as India, Canada, Australia, the West Indies, and those 
parts of the continent of Europe into which British capital has 
found its way, are thus, as it were, laid under contribution for 
our benefit; and the inhabitants of these islands enjoy a revenue 
altogether beyond what could be produced within their own nar- 
row confines. 

Now, when Mr M‘Phin proposes to absorb all the surplus 
funds of the country seeking investment, and to pay upon them 
such a moderate rate of interest as shall satisfy their owners and 
deter them from hazardous speculation, what he undertakes to do 
is really no less than this—to supply a revenue at this rate upon 
all possible accumulations of money-capital—to divert all that 
portion of the purchasing power of the country which goes 
abroad to derive its remuneration from the resources of foreign 
lands into a national bank, to be remunerated by an annual 
issue of paper money. Now, we are far from questioning 
the ability of the proposed bank to pay 4 per cent. (or any 
other rate that may be decided upon) in inconvertible notes 


1“ True Principles of Currency.” Question 19. 
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on any amount of surplus funds that may be lodged with it; but, 
if the revenue derived from these notes is to represent a real 
revenue—if the scheme is not to be a delusion and a mockery— 
some provision must be made for a corresponding augmentation 
of the real income of the country, consisting of things fit for 
human use—food, clothing, shelter, the conveniences and com- 
forts of life—as distinguished from bits of inconvertible paper. 
We do not find that Mr M‘Phin’s scheme, with all its in- 
genuity, makes any provision for this. The only productive 
agents which his arrangement involves are a paper mill and a 
note stamp. If, indeed, he held, with the author of “The 
Theory and Practice of Banking,” that currency was “the 
moving power of commerce,” he might consistently conclude that 
the real revenue would follow the paper revenue, as the fruits 
of the earth follow the fertilizing shower, and that, therefore, in 
providing for the augmentation of the currency, he did all that 
was necessary. But Mr M‘Phin has not so learned political 


economy. He takes a more scientific view of the functions of 


currency, rightly regarding it as constituting, not the “ moving 
power,” but only the circulating medium of commerce. We must, 
therefore, ask him, where is the real revenue to come from that 
is to support this issue of paper?! Not only is there no provision 
made for an increase of productive operations within the country, 
but there is positive provision made for their diminution. ‘The 
reason money goes abroad now is, because, even at the low r: ites 
which occasionally prevail, home producers cannot be tempted 
to borrow; it is quite certain, therefore, that they will not borrow 
if the rate be maintained at a higher point; on the contrary, 
some will be deterred trom borrowing for productive purposes, 
under Mr M‘Phin’s régime, who, under the present system, would 
become borrowers. It follows, therefore, that the self- regulating 
principle, so far from providing for any extension in the an 
1 Mr M‘Phin seems to be under the impression [Question 96 in his Pamphlet], 
that, as the currency, according to his scheme, is to be issued on security of 
stock, the interest on the return currency would be provided for by the stock 
iginally lodged against it; and that, therefore, no increase of nominal revenue 
could take place. But here he entirely overlooks the notes issued in payment 
of this interest, as well as in payment of the Government dividends generally. 
He does not state whether he intends that faith should be kept with the national 
creditor, or whether he should be paid in the new inconvertible money ; but, in 
either case, the notes thus coming periodically into the hands of the public, 
would constitute a new source of accumulation and saving, altogether independent 


issue which would take place against stock. Now, when the notes thus 
as they soon would, in the form 





of the 
coming into circulation How back to the bank, 
of * redundant currency,” the plan provides that, say 4 per cent. interest b 
paid on these, to whatever extent lodgments may take place. Here, then, is au 
increase in the nominal revenue of the country, but where is the real revenue 
to support it? The plan (supposing it to be fairly carried out) would simply ” 
equivalent to an indefinite increase of the national debt, the dividends to } 

paid in inconvertible notes, without any corresponding increase of taxation. 
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revenue of the country to support the expansion in its nominal 
revenue, offers, on the contrary, a positive discouragement to 
productive operations. 

But, in truth, we may go further than this. An augmenta- 
tion of real revenue at the rate required would in no long time 
involve a physical impossibility. Mr M‘Phin proposes, by the 
temptation of a moderate rate of interest, to absorb all the super- 
abundant funds, which, under the existing system, are either lost 
in hazardous speculation, or pass off to foreign countries, or are 
swept away in times of commercial crisis. If we suppose the 
scheme to have been in operation for the last fifty years, and as 
successful as its author contemplates, all such funds would be 
now within the country, yielding a nominal revenue, paid in 
inconvertible notes out of the National Bank. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to say, that under the circumstances supposed, the 
nominal revenue of the country would now be doubled; and if 
the currency is not to be depreciated, a corresponding duplica- 
tion must take place in its real revenue. Now, in order that 
this should be possible, assuming industrial skill and knowledge 
to be the same as at present, the number of productive labourers 
should be proportionately increased; and so should the quantity 
ot food consumed within the country. Has Mr M‘Phin con- 
templated the conditions which this aspect of the case involves? 
The price of corn has within the last five years ranged between 
sixty shillings and eighty shillings the quarter. Ifthe consumption 
of the country were double its present quantity, what would be 
the price? ‘The rate of wages would be either the same as at 
present, or less, or greater. On the latter supposition, the condi- 
tions of productive industry being in other respects the same, 
what would become of profits ?—on either of the former, how are 
the labourers to be fed? May it not well be questioned, if, with 
such a demand, the whole wages fund applied exclusively to the 
purchase of food would be sufficient to keep the labouring popu- 
lation from starvation,—much less in their present working order? 
We say, therefore, that Mr M‘Phin’s system, except on the 
hypothesis of indefinite depreciation, involves a physical impossi- 
bility. Other plans for inconvertible currencies which we have 
seen fail to provide security against depreciation ; Mr M‘Phin’s is 
singular in making effectual provision to ensure it. It is idle for 
Mr M‘Phin to rail at political economy: he is only kicking 
against the pricks. To render his scheme successful, he must 
get rid, not alone of political economy, but of the moral and 
physical conditions under which we live. ’ 

But to return to the general question. Our examination of 
one aspect of this pri blem led us to the conclusion that the rate 
of interest has no constant and immutable connection with the 
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value of capital. The discussion of Mr M‘Phin’s project has, 
we think, brought out with equal clearness the truth, that, al- 
though not bound together by any constant and immutable con- 
nection, there is, nevertheless, between the rate of interest and 
the value of capital a fundamental and indissoluble tie. The 
nature of this connection it is not difficult to perceive. 
money does not breed money, it is plain that interest can only be 
paid either by drawing upon wealth already in existence, or by 

purchase of capital, 


Since 


applying the money borrowed, through the 
to the production of new wealth. The former process is ob- 
viously one which must soon exhaust itself; for the permanent 
payment of interest, therefore, the only fund available is that 
which is furnished by the returns upon capital. It follows from 
this, that, when taken over long periods, the rate of interest must 
necessarily be limited by the productiveness of capital ; and, 
further, since “ more will be given for the use of money, when 
more can be made with money,” it is plain that the rate of inte- 
rest will constantly gravitate towards the profits upon capital. 
Subject, however, to these influences, and restrained within these 
limits, any cause affecting the supply of, and demand for, money, 
whether counected with the movements of productive capital or 
not, will equally affect the rate of interest. There is, therefore, 
no constant correspondence between the phenomena of interest 
and profit, while, for short periods, they may fluctuate altogether 
irrespective of each other, and even, for a time, in opposite direc- 
tions ; the rate of interest, in times of monetary difficulty, being 
subject to no other limit than the utmost means of the borrower. 
Hence we may perceive, on the one hand, the fallacy of the doc- 
trine which regards the rate of interest as a criterion of “the 
value of capital ;” and, on the other—secing its ultimate depend- 
ence on the productive powers of capital—the necessary futility 
of all attempts permanently to regulate it. 

Having arrived, then, at this point, it remains that we should 
apply the principles we have obtained to the problem of dealing 
with a season of commercial difficulty: and since, as we have 
shown, the demand and supply of the community in relation to 
its disposable money are at all times the proximate causes of the 
phenomenon in question, what we must direct our attention to 1s 
the mode in which a derangement of our credit system acts upon 
this fund, creating those conditions of monetary pressure and 
inability to meet engagements, which constitute a commercial 
crisis. When we have correctly apprehended the nature of this 
process, we shall be in a position to pronounce how far currency 
regulations may be efficacious in mitigating or aggravating the 
evils of such a time. 

The circulating medium of a great commercial country 
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ours may be regarded as consisting of a series of monetary layers 
or strata, commencing with the most simple forms of book credit, 
and passing downwards through various descriptions of credit 
media, consisting of bills of exchange, cheques, bank post-bills, 
bank notes—the whole finally resting on a primary substratum of 
gold. The different instruments of credit, though all alike in- 
struments of exchange, and capable of being used either as pur- 
chasing or paying power, and though all alike subject, in the 
last resort, to the metallic test of convertibility, nevertheless 
represent very different kinds of security ; and, consequently, the 
extent to which any of them is employed in conducting business 
will vary with the state of confidence generally prevailing. 

In ordinary times of good credit, by far the largest proportion 
of the business of the country is transacted through the medium 
of the less secure, but more convenient, forms of credit instru- 
ments, such as book-credit, bills, and cheques, the balance only 
upon large agoregates of transactions passing in bank notes, 
exchequer-bills, or coin ; but when over-trading or any other cir- 
cumstance occurs involving the commercial community in en- 
vagements beyond their immediate or ultimate means of liquida- 
tion, and thus generating distrust, the disposition becomes general 
to pass from the superficial to the lower and more secure strata 
of credit, and, by a movement towards the basis of the system, to 
reach more solid ground. The lighter forms of credit media 
then fall into discredit ; and, in order to supply their place, a de- 
mand arises for the more substantial kinds—for bank notes, in 
proportion to the degree of security which they possess, or, for 
what in the last resort constitutes the support of the whole—the 
reserve of gold. The demand thus generated is the immediate 
cause of monetary pressure ; and the intensity of the strain which 
supervenes, will depend, on the one hand, on the intensity of the 
causes producing the demand, namely, the degree of distrust and 
arm prevailing, and, on the other, on the means available for 
satisfying it; these means consisting of such forms of credit as 
have not fallen under suspicion, and of the disposable gold re- 
serve, 

In determining, therefore, the character of any given regula- 
tion of the currency with respect to its operation in a season of 
ommercial difficulty, it is to these points that we must direct 
ur attention :—ILst, We must inquire, whether the law has any 
tendency to increase the alarm beyond what the occasion re- 
iuires; 2d/y, we must consider its influence upon the support 
which credit gives to credit in such times; and, 3d/y, we must 
i ok to its influence on the reserve of gold. We propose, there- 
lore, to examine, under each of these aspects, the Bank Charter 


+ 


-Act of 1844, which may be regarded as the basis of our present 
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currency system. It appears to us that, tried by these tests, that 
Act will stand condemned. 

We have spoken of the alarm “ which the occasion requires ;” 
and this is an expression which needs explanation. It might 
seem, at first sight, sufficient to say, that alarm amongst commer- 
cial men is justifiable, when those who are the objects of it are 
unable to pay their debts, and groundless, and therefore unjus- 
tifiable, where they are able. Dut in this answer. it is overlooked 
that the ability of a debtor to meet his engagements will depend 
very materially wpon the state of confidence which happens to 
prevail. Every fresh extension of alarm gives a new impulse to 
the demand for monetary accommodation, thereby raising th 
value of the standard in which debts are estimated, and thus 
virtually augmenting the debts themselves. A man may be per- 
fectly competent to meet his engagements in an inflated state of 
the markets, but a slight alarm supervening may so enhance the 
value of his debts as at once to render him insolvent; on the 
other hand, a man, under a tightness of the money market, may 
be incapable of meeting his liabilities, and so become insolvent, 
who, on the abatement of the panic, will be perfectly able to dis- 
charge all his debts in full! It is plain, therefore, that to decide 
whether an alarm be justifiable or not, we must consider its effect 
in enhancing the ‘alue of the circul: iting medium ; = the qui 
tion then comes to this—At what point is it desirable that th 
value of the circulating medium should, in periods of discredit 
and alarm, be maintained ? 

Now, in determining this, we must remember that constancy 
of value is the first and most important quality in that which is 
the measure of value. It is for this that we resort to a metallic 
standard, and make all our contracts ultimately resolvable into 
certain definite quantities of the precious metals. If, therefore, 
fluctuations in the value of the circulating medium are desirable 
at all, it can only be in so far as such fluctuations are indispens- 
able to the permanent maintenance of the standard itself. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, which we have suppos d, 
the minimum of enhancement whic bi is consistent with this end, 
is that which the occasion justifies ; or, to put the same proposi- 
tion in different words, what is ies irable on such occasions is, 

' This very obvious consideration has been wholly overlooked by the Times, it 
its reasoning upon this question. “When a firm,” it is argued, “suspends 
must either have sufficient or insufficient assets to pay its creditors T 

value of these will be neither lessened nor increased by the fact of the possessor 
of them postponing payment of his own debts,.... It is only an imaginary 
value that has been destroyed.” The reader will observe the play upon ™~ 
word “value.” The utility of the articles, whatever they may be, may not be 
altered ; but it is scarcely necessary to say, that their power of commanding 
money, and consequently of enabling their owners to discharge monetary obli- 
gations, will be altered by every change of the money market. 
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that the rate of interest should rise no higher, and that prices 
should fall no lower, than is sufficient to secure the ultimate rec- 
tification of the exchanges, and the permanent convertibility of 
the paper circulation. All beyond this is pure evil, productive 
of hardship and injustice to individuals, fraught with gratuitous 
suffering and disgrace to the community. 

Using, then, the expression, “ what the occasion justifies,” in 
the sense explained, we think it is demonstrable, that the provi- 
sion of the Act of 1844 which prescribes a fixed limit to the 
note issues is calculated to produce an unnecessary state of alarm, 
and, therefore, to cause an unjustifiable enhancement in the 
value of the circulating medium. The extravagant and unpre- 
cedented demand for accommodation in the autumn of 1847 up 
to the moment of the appearance of the Government letter sus- 
pending the Act, and the sudden cessation of the demand imme- 
diately on its appearance, are facts so familiar that we need only 
allude to them ; while the maintenance of specie payments a/ter 
its cessation, and the continuing favourableness of the foreign 
exchanges, proved how entirely unnecessary had been the artifi- 
cial enhancement to which the money of the country had been 
subjected, for the attainment of either of those objects. During 
the year just past the same phenomena have been repeated. 
“Many merchants,” says the editor of the city article of the 
Times, writing on the evening preceding the suspension, “ in 
order to gratify an ignorant impulse of caution, have now at their 
bankers two or three times the amount they ordinarily keep. 
The reason they give is, ‘that they don’t know what may hap- 
pen.” A few days subsequently, it was announced in a leading 
article of the Globe (also a strong supporter of the present law), 
that one joint-stock bank in London had put itself in a position 
to pay L.5,000,000 in three days, if necessary ; a fact “sufficient,” 
the writer remarks, “to indicate the height which has been 
reached by the demand for ‘the ready,’ in mere anticipation or 
apprehension of panic.” 

Nor is it denied that this disposition on the part of the com- 
mercial public to supply themselves beyond their immediate 
needs is directly traceable to the restriction of the Act. The 
defence is, not that the act does not produce this factitious de- 
mand, but that it ought not to do so. It is “an ignorant impulse 
of caution,’ —“ a blind fright,”’—“ an insane panic.” It seems ¢ 
sufficient answer to this to say, that, whether a proof of folly or 
of wisdom, such is the constitution of human nature, the act 
does produce this effect. In truth, however, so far from being 
the foolish thing it is represented, the measure is but a natural 
and proper precaution which no prudent man would on such 


occasions omit; and, considering the contingency to be encoun- 
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tered—with safety and ruin, honour and disgrace, trembling in 
the balance —to expect that men will confine their requirements 
within what is immediately necessary,—to expect that they will 
not make provision against every emergency, to the utmost of 
their power, while provision is possible, appears to us to be the 
merest childishness and fatuity, unworthy of men who aspire to 
legislate for a great commercial people. 

Such is the operation of the Act in respect to the demand for 
monetary accommodation: we have now to consider its ettect 
upon the supply. And this question, as we have intimated, re- 
solves itself into two others, viz.—first, as to its effect upon those 
kinds of credit media—namely, bank notes—upon which the de- 
mand is chiefly turned in times of difficulty ; and, secondly, as 
to its eftect upon the reserve of gold. 

In dealing with the first of these, we are brought into direct 
collision with what is considered the fundamental principle of 
the Act, which, therefore, we must briefly examine. 

The principle of the Act of 1844, as expounded by its authors 
and defenders, may be stated shortly thus. It takes, as the type 
of a perfect currency, a currency having the constancy of value 
of a metallic one accompanied with the facilities of transmission 
and other conveniences afforded by a paper « circulation ; and 
since, as is alleged, the value of a currency varies inversely as its 
quantity, those who adopt this theory conceive that this degree 
of perfection is attainable by simply making a paper circulation 
fluctuate in amount as a metallic currency would. Proceeding 
from these premises, and taking bank notes as constituting the 
class, “ currency,” they have contrived an arrangement, em- 
bodied in the Act of 1844, by which bank notes are made t 
fluctuate in amount with the influx and efHux of bullion to and 
from the Bank. By adherence to this principle, which they de- 
signate as the “ principle of metallic variation,”’ it is maintained 
that we secure for the country a perfect currency, which unites 
the advantages of a metallic with those of a paper system, and 
avoids the inconveniences of both. 

Such is the theory :—on which we have, in the first place, to 
observe, that the assumption of the value of a currency varying 
inversely as its qui antity, is only true when we include under the 
term, “ currency,” every possible species of purchasing power. 
Now, in the application of the principle, bank notes only are in- 
cluded under this term. ( ‘onsequently, 1 it by no means follows, 
that by regulating the qui antity of bank notes you regulate their 

value ; and, in point of fact, no one circumstance is ‘better esti i 
blished than this, that extraordinary fluctuations in prices, and 
consequently in the value of the currency, have taken pl: ice 

’Peel’s Act of 1844 Explained and Defended. R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. 
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without any corresponding fluctuations in the amount of the 
bank note circulation, whether we confine that term to notes in 
the hands of the public, or include under it also the notes in the 
tills of bankers. Any order given by a person in good credit 
will affect prices just as much as if an actual transfer of sove- 
reigns took place. Now, whatever atiects prices, affects the 
purchasing power or value of the whole circulating medium—of 
notes and gold as much as of bills, cheques, or any other part of 
it. The attempt, therefore, to regulate the value of the currency 
by placing a limitation on the quantity of bank notes is much 
as if one were to proceed to regulate the level of the ocean by 
damming up a single river. Indeed, so much does the influence 
of credit upon prices obtrude itself on our notice in all the trans- 
actions of commerce, that we cannot suppose a phenomenon, so 
patent and striking, to have escaped the authors of the theory 
in question. What seems to be assumed (for it has not been 
expressly stated) is, that, amongst the various forms of paper 
credit, bank notes occupy a position of superiority, not simply in 
point of security and of convenience for certain purposes, but in 
respect to a paramount influence which they are supposed to ex- 
ercise over all other kinds of circulating medium, so that, if they 
only be controlled, the control of the whole circulation will ne- 
cessarily follow; and, accordingly, the term “currency,” or 
“money,” is supposed to be applied with peculiar propriety to 
bank notes, but to be wholly inapplicable to every other kind of 
credit media; these being, it is said, merely substitutes for “ cur- 
rency.” Into the verbal question we have no desire to enter ; but 
with respect to the assumption that bank notes have any peculiar 
influence upon prices, or that they stand in any constant relation 
to the general medium of circulation, and that therefore a regu- 
lation of them will control the fluctuations of prices, or restrain 
the expansions of credit, these assumptions have been so often 
and so effectually disposed of, that we should regard it as a mere 
waste of argument to add a single word in support of a refuta- 
tion already more than complete." 

If any one will consider the question apart from any particular 
theory, we think he cannot fail to perceive that bank notes differ 
from other forms of paper credit in these two circumstances, and 
_ 1 If the reader wishes to see the question discussed at length, he will find 
It treated in various places throughout the fourth volume of the “ History 
of Prices,” with Mr Tooke’s usual discernment. And should he care to see 
what is to be said on the other side, he may look to the opening chapters 
of Colonel Torrens’ work in defence of the Act of 1844 (last edition). We 
may also refer the reader to Mr Macleod’s work on the * Elements of Political 
Economy,” just published, in which he will find the whole mechanism of our 
credit system taken asunder, and explained down to its minutest details, in 
a manner evincing a knowledge of commercial transactions as accurate as it 
Is extensive, 
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in these only : :—Vviz., 1s¢, in point of sec urity, representing as the Af 
generally do the credit of great corporations, while other kinds of 
paper credit re present, for the most part,merely thecredit of private 
persons, whose ability to pay, even if it be as certain, is at least 
less notorious than that of banks; and 2dly, they ditfer in point 
of convenience ; bank notes standing in much the same relation 
to credit in general as coin does to bullion, and thus constituting 
what Mr Mill has happily designated “ coined credit.” 

Now regarding bank notes, under this aspect, as constituting 
a portion of the general — system of the country, differing 
from the rest in point of greater security and availability for 
general purposes, the ntl comes to this,x—W hat will be the 
effect upon the whole system of placing this portion of it under 
the law of “ metallic variation?” Will it conduce to the 
stability of the fabric ? or to that uniformity and equableness in 
the standard of value, which must be taken as the ultimate end 
of all currency regulations ? 

We have no hesitation in saying, that it tends to produ 
directly op posite results. 

In times of good credit, when trade proceeds in its normal 
course, the law restricting the issue of bank notes is simply in- 
operative. Ifthis were ever doubtful, he, whose eyes have not 
been opened to the truth by recent disclosures, must be judicially) 
blinded. So far from the Act of 1844 imposing that restraint on 
over-trading, which, at least with its author, was the principa! 
advantage expected from it, it has now been demonstrated by 
the unerring jont of experience, that the most reckless and un- 
scrupulous spe eculation may be indulged under this metallic 
régime without let or inconvenience. And we believe we might 
illustrate this statement by the experience of America, as well as 
by our own; for, although no law of “ metallic variation” has 
been in force in that country, in point of fact the relation of the 
note circulation to the bullion, so far as the returns have reached 

has never exceeded that which the principle in question 
would permit.’ The fact is, that in times of commercial conti- 
dence, the vast bulk of transactions is carried on through the 
medium of the inferior instruments of credit ; the accommodation 
which banks atiord in such times consisting, in by far the greate! 
proportion, of credit advances in which no notes pass. The re- 
striction on the issue of notes is, in such times—that is to say, in 
ordinary times—as much a dead letter as a law which should 
enact that no man should eat more than one quartern loaf at a 
sitting, or wear more than one suit of clothes at the same time 
It is when some derangement occurs in the course of commer ial 
dealings, generating suspicion and distrust, that the law for the 


1 Vide Economist, Dec, 26th 1857, article on the American Crisis. 
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first time comes into operation, and then the restraint begins to 
be felt; the point at which the pressure discovers itself being in the 
obstruction which the Act offers to the natural movements of credit 
in support of credit, —of the stronger in aid of the weaker sorts,—a 
process indispe nants to the stability of our highly artificial and 
mutually interdepe ndent system, without which the c omplex struc- 
ture must in a moment be resolved into its original elements. 

In order to understand the extent to which our commercial 
operations are dependent upon opinion and confidence, we have 
only to consider what the consequence would be if every person 
were to require, as every one has always a perfect legal right to 
do, that all debts payable to him on demand should be at once 
paid, according to their amount, in gold or silver. It is evi- 
dent that compli: ince would involve a phy sical impossibility. So 
utterly insufficient is the metallic basis of the currency to sustain, 
by its own strength, the superstructure which is raised upon it, 
that the whole fabric of commercial credit must, under such a pres- 
sure, instantaneously collapse, and universal b: ankrupte; y would 
necessarily follow. Now, in times of commercial disturbance, 
when, as far as regards private credit, this impulse of distrusé 
operates to a very considerable decree, the catastrophe, which 
wal | otherwise be ineviti ible, is prevented by the sup port which 
the more solid strata of credit lend to the more supel ficial de- 

criptions which fall under suspicion. The question, then, which 
here arises is,—How far should this process of sustaining private 
credit, in such times, by banking accommodation be carried? It 
appears to us, that the limits which justice and expediency pre- 
scribe, are those which are set by the two following considerations : 
viz., 1st, the nece ssity of securing the circulation against deprecia- 
tion—in other words, of waintaining specie payments; anc 
the solvency of the persons apply ing for assistance. 

Now, with regard to the first object, it has indeed been very 
treely asserted, that the principle * of metallic variation”— of 
mi king bank notes vary in amount with the movements of bullion 
—is indispensab le to its effectual accomplishment; but, as we 
conceive, without the slightest foundation in either reason or ex- 
perience—indeed, in direct contravention of both. Specie pay- 
ments may be endangered by either of two causes—by a foreign, 
or by a domestic drain of gold. In meeting a foreign drain, we 
believe it is now admitted upon all hands, that the true reme dy is 
arise in the rate of interest. Now, be it observed, that there is 
nothing in the law of 1844 to compel a rise in the rate of interest 
at any period of a foreign drain; its effect is not to secure that 
iy drain shall be met by a timely adoption of the only measure 
Vv which it can effectu: ally be met, me through the se spar ition 
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able means of meeting it. The consequence is, that the main- 
tenance of specie payments under the Act requires that the rate 
shall be raised much more suddenly and violently than —— 
otherwise be necessary. Thus, by the operation of the Act, th 
difficulty of the problem is increased, without wri! precautions being 
taken that the conditions which the augmented ‘difficu uty dem: ands 
shall be complied with. Now, as, previous to 1844, the discretion 
of the Bank directors is the sole guarantee for a timely say in the 
rate of interest ; the only difference made by the Act is in the 
narrowness of the available reserve on which the drain has to ope- 
rate—we say available reserve, because it is only a portion of the 
ageregate bullion that, under the Act, is re: ally available. The 
operation of the Bank Act, therefore, with respect to the mainten- 
ance of specie payments ander a foreign drain, being simply to 
enhance the diffic ulty of the proble mM, it must be said rather to en- 
danger than to secure the lan end—a tendency which was 
very clearly indicated on the occasion of its first trial in the e arly 
part of 1847, when the directors ke ‘eping down the rate of interest 
in the face of a foreign drain, the Bank was brought to the verge 
of suspension, from which it was only saved by hi wing recourse 
to the most violent measures, involving great sublic inconvenience. 
The rate of interest, then, constituting the effective engine for 

counteracting a foreign drain, and the point to which it is ad- 
vanced being determined by the discretion of the directors of the 
Bank of England, having reference to the state of the available 
reserve and the circumstances producing the dr: ain, the question 
is, assuming the advance to be pushed to the requisite point, what 
should be the limit to the amount of banking accommodation which 
should be given at this rate? We submit, that the sole limit which 
justice, expedienc Y; and the public weal require, is that which is 
set by the solvency of the applicants. This limit the special 
knowledge of bankers enables them to discover ; and as their pri- 
vate interest would induce them to comply with such demands up 
to the point of solvency, so it would prevent them from passing 
beyond it. But here the Act of 1844 interposes ; and, substitut- 
ing for that play of individual interests by which, in ‘this as in 
other instances, the public good is surely brought about, its prin- 
ciple of “ metallic vari: ition” interdicts the Bank from the dis- 
charge of a useful public function, by placing an arbitrary limit 
on the quantum of accommodation to be given—a limit, not de- 
i ‘mined by consideration of the causes producing the drain, nor 
by the favourable or adverse condition of the foreign exchanges, 
nor by the solvency or insolvency of the applic ants for assistance, 
but by a pedantic dictum, founded upon a radical misconception 
of the character of a convertible paper system, and unknown to 
all the first authorities in economic science. 
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So far with respect to the operation of the principle in the case 
of a foreign drain. In the case of a drain proceeding from a 
domestic panic, its effect is still more mischievous and absurd. 
As we have already remarked, the metallic basis of our credit 
system is wholly insufficient rid sustain, by its own strength, the 
sup structure raised upon it ; consequently, if distrust of our 
ordinary paper circulation once fairly sets in, our only means of 
averting general bankruptcy is through the support which, under 
these circumstances, the more solid instruments of credit, repre- 
sented by bank notes, bring to the weaker kinds which are wan- 
tonly endangered. But this—the only means phiysically avail- 
able for obviating the impending crash—the Act of 1844 places 
under interdict ; so that, as has happened on the only two occa- 
sions on which the prine iple has been tried, and as will inf allibly 
happen whenever it is tried again, the country and the Govern- 
ment are placed in this dilemma, that either the law must be 
broken, or specie payments generally must be suspended. Nor 
did we require the experience of 1847 and 1857 to have taught 
us this lesson. It was written in characters sufficiently legible in 
the history of former crises. On every occasion on which specie 
payments have been endangered through domestic panic, the 
remedy which has been ultimately resorted to, and which has in- 
variably been found efficacious, has been an extension of accommo- 
dation in the form of the superior desc ‘Tiptions of credit instru- 
ments—generally of bank notes, sometimes of exchequer bills. 
There is, indeed, one remarkable exce ption. During the com- 
mercial panic of 1797, the Bank of England, instead of boldly 
extending their issues when satisfied of the solvene y of the persons 
se eking assistance, acted on the pr ine iple of the Act of 1844 by per- 
sisting in contracting them ; and the consequence was, that the Bank 
of E nal: ind suspe nded specie payments. Nee meus hic sermo est ; 
it is the verdict of the Bullion Committee of 1810. Referring to 
that cats istrophe, the Committee says pap An effectual remedy 
might have been provided. if the Bank of England had had courage 
to extend, instead of restricting, its ace -ommodation and issue of notes. 
Some few persons were of this opinion at the time ; and the late 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank stated to your Com- 
Inittee that they, and many of the directors, are now satisfied, 
trom the experienc e of the year 1797, that the diminution of their 
notes in that eme rgenc y ine reased the public distress ; an opinion, mn 
the correctness of w hich, your Committee entirely concur.” And, 
not only were the Committee satisfied with the expediency of ols 
a& measure under the pec -uliar circumstances of the year 1797 7, but 
they further illustrate its expediency by the converse experiment 
furnished by the year 1793; the advance of exchequer bills in 
aid of the ‘mercantile embarrassment upon this latter occasion 
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affording, in the opinion of the Committee, “an important illus- 
tration of the principle, that an enlarged accommodation is the true 
remedy for that occasional failure of confidence in the country dis- 
tricts, to which our system of paper credit is unavoidably liable.” 
Nor are the Committee content with citing particular examples, 
they lay down general principles; and, distinguishing between 
the cases of foreign and domestic drain, they state that, with re- 
gard to the latter, the proper treatment is “ a judicious increase 
of accommodation to tlie country ;” while, in the case of a foreign 
drain, though other considerations must here be attended to, it is 
nevertheless “ essential to the commercial interests of the country, 
and the general fulfilment of those mercantile engagements whic! 
a free issue of paper may have occasioned, that the accustom 
degree of accommodation to merchants should not be suddenly 
or materially reduced ; and that, if any general or serious diffi- 
culty or apprehension on this subject should arise, it m: iy, in the 
judgment of your Committee, be counteracted without danger, 
and with advantage to the public, by a liberality in the issue of 

B: mk of ‘f: ngland paper proportioned to the urgency of the occasion. 4 

We might illustrate this point further; but recent experience, 
and the admissions of the supporters of the present law, render 
this unnecessary. The specific ground taken by the de fenders of 
the Act of 1844, in their condemnation of its recent a 
is, that numbers have thereby been saved, who, according to thei 
principles, should have been ruined, and sould have been ruin ] 
had the law been enforced. They even go so far as to complain 
that an invidious and unfair distinction has been drawn between 
those who have been crushed by the operation of the Act, and 
those who have escaped through its suspension: they would h 
dealt out impartial destruction to all.’ Now, bearing in rae 
that specie payments have been maintained, that since the ap- 
pearance of the Government letter the convertibility rd the not 
has never been for a moment imperilled, that no insolvency has 
been averted by a departure from the standard of value, to “what 
do such statements amount, if not to a distinct avowal that the 
operation of the Act of 1844 is calculated and is intended to pro- 
duce artijicial insolvency—insolvency indispensable, inde od. to 
the enforcement of its provisions, but uncalled for by any other 
consideration ? 

No doubt much unsound trading has been rife in many parts 

1 Vid the Times’ city articles passim, from the 12th of November up to the 
present. The following is from Lord Overstone’s speech on the opening of th 
session :—“ If the Act had been maintained only twenty-four hours longer, th 
whole of the vicious system to which he had referred would have been got rid 
of by the crumbling to atoms of the institutions which fostered it. Irretrievable 
ruin would have followed, and the commercial atmosphere would have been 
cleared. But to prevent this, it was deemed necessary to interfere, and to sus- 
pend the operation of the Act.” 
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of the kingdom ; no doubt we have had some flagrant examples 
of the fostering of unsound speculation by reckless and unscru- 
pulous adv ances—examples, some of them, we regret to say, fur- 
nished by Scotland, now for the first time in the history of her 
banking institutions ; but as the mechanical reeulation of bank 
notes has been powerless to prevent such abuses, so it is unneces- 
sary to their exposure and punishment. One would imagine, 
from the language which has been freely used on this subject, 
that the sole security for all the debts in the kingdom was the 
Act of 1844; that if the principle of “ metallic variation ” were 
once abandoned any one might make himself liable to any 
amount, and find no difficulty in making good his obligations. 
People, it is said, engaged in ‘all kinds of hazardous and impru- 
dent speculations, “ because they foresaw that, when the pressure 
came, Government would step in to relieve them from the effects 
of their culpable folly.” But, in reply to all such declamatory 
mystification, the following answer will probably suffice :—The 
parties whom the Bank of England has been enabled to assist by 
the relaxation are either solvent or insolvent—they either have 
the means of ultimately making good their engagements, or they 
have not. If they have the means, then we ask “on what ground 
is the Bank to be prevented from assisting them ?—unless, indeed, 
the object be to produce artificial insolvency. If they have not 
the means, then we should like to know on what grounds it is 
supposed that the Bank will comply with their demands? Does 
the suspension of the Act place the Bank under compulsion to 
grant assistance to any one? And if not, why is it to be sup- 
posed that the directors will suddenly take leave of their senses, 
and, in violation of every principle of sound banking, in disregard 
alike of their own interests and of their duty to their constituents, 
Wi antonly rush to the rescue of insolvent institutions, on the prin- 
ciple, we suppose, of the dog which, 


“To serve some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man.” 


But we have yet to notice the effect of the Bank Act of 1844 
on that most influential element of the loan fund—the available 
reserve of gold. And here we regret that, having already ex- 
ceeded our limits, we can do little more than advert to this most 
important aspect of the case. 

The formula most in favour at present amongst the admirers 
of the existing law, and which seems to be regarded as a suf- 
ficient answer to all objections, is, that the Act of 1844 simply 
carries out the principle of «free trade in gold.” We have cer- 
tainly been under the i impression that free trade in gold, includ- 
ing the exporting, importing, and melting of that metal, has 
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been secured by the law of the land since 1819; but if the Act 
of 1844 has conferred any further immunity from restraint on 
this trade, perhaps those who rest its defence on this ground 
will be good enough to point it out. ayer aes however, we 
are at a loss to see in what way “free trade in gold” is ad- 
vanced by trammeling credit. If it should be s: aid that credit, 
or any particular form of credit, being equally available with 
gold as a medium of exchange, the principles of free trade re- 
quire that it a | be made to vary in amount with this metal, 
we can only say that we are unab le to see the applic ation of the 
doctrine. tea ‘ and meat are both alike conducive to the com- 
mon purpose of sustaining human life. But it would surely be 
a strange misconception of the doctrine of free trade in corn, 
which should identify it with the regulation of the meat market, 
and proclaim it, as “a necessary complement” of the Act of 
1846, that for every quarter of corn exported, a sheep should be 
put to death. 

Free trade in gold—in the material of the money of Eneland— 
was established by law in 1819. The Act of 1844, instead of 
further carrying out the principle then established, was in reality 
a retrograde movement, Interfering, as it did, through the pro- 
vision for the separation of departments, with the liberty of 
action of the Bank in dealing with its own bullion. This Act, 
which is said to have established free trade in gold, has thus in- 
troduced on the freedom of dealing with gold a new and unheard 
of restraint; it has interposed between the proprietor and his 
property, and, subjecting a portion of it to rules of its own, 
permits him the exercise of his discretion with the remaining 
part only. 

The principle of cutting in two the metallic assets of the Bank, 
has now received a second practical illustration. Its operation is 
to render nugatory, for all practical purposes, a large portion ot 
the Bank treasure; so that, under this system, the real measure 
of our ability to meet a foreign drain, or to support in times of 
alarm domestic credit, is not the total amount of our bullion, but 
only that portion of it which is represented by the coin and notes 
in the banking department. We have, accordingly, now, as in 
1847, been once more brought to the end of our legally avail- 
able means—to a point at which, but for the violation of the law, 
the Bank of England must have suspended payments—while 
there Wi as yet L..7,000,000 of bullion under le O18 lative lock and 
key. This is a contingency which does not appear to have en- 
te onl into = specula tions of the framers of the Act. 5? Tooke 
had the sagacity to foresee the consummation whi ie ‘+h was im- 
pending. “Tn his pamphlet of 1844 he thus predicts, with a 


minute accuracy ot description, the catas trophe which has 
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second time overtaken us: “In this case,” he says, “ while the 
circulating department would still have 14.6,000,000 of bullion, the 
deposit department would have no alternative but to slop payment ;— 
a most absurd, however disastrous, state of things. But it would 
he too disastrous and too absurd to be allowed to take its course. 
If such a crisis were to happen, as most probably it will, at a 
time when the dividends on the public funds become due, 
frovernment would be imperatively called upon to interfere, and 
prevent so ridiculous, however lamentable, a catastrophe; and 
the only interference that would meet the emergency would be 
to authorise a temporary transfer of coin from the Issuing to 
the Banking Department.” 

Though, therefore, the Act of 1844, not only did not establish 
free trade in gold, but really imposed restrictions unknown 
before upon an important portion of our total stock, the framers 
and supporters of that measure may, nevertheless, fairly take credit 
for having contributed to the practical adoption of the principle 
in question, in dealing with the remaining portion. Previous to 
the passing of this law, the principle, however imperfectly acted 
upon, was generally recognised, that, in the management of its 
gold reserve, the Bank acted in some degree as a trustee for the 
public. It was seen that this reserve constituted, in the last 
resort, the basis of our system of credit, and that, therefore, its 
management was really a matter of public concern. Free trade 
in gold, therefore, though the law of the land, was not in practice 
fully carried out; but no sooner had the principles of the pre- 
sent law prevailed, than it was announced that the manage- 
inent of the Bank reserve (or rather, of that portion of it which, 
under the Act, was available) was an affair of purely private 
concern, with which it was an impertinence in the public to in- 
terfere. ‘“ All that any of these parties have to do,” said the 
Times, in replying to such criticisms in 1846, “is to take care of 
their own interests, and leave the currency, under Sir Robert 
Peel’s Act, to take care of itself’ Accordingly, from 1844 to 
1847, this principle was generally acted on; the directors look- 
ing simply to their dividends, and endeavouring to keep their 
reserve at the lowest practicable point. The difficulties of 1847, 
however, suddenly brought the doctrine to a somewhat rude 
trial; and the result was as might have been anticipated. The 
public then perceived what, had they attended to the teaching of 
Mr Tooke, they might have learned without some of the painful 
experience of that year, that the management of the Bank reserve 
is a matter of public concern; and, accordingly, a wholesome 
criticism has, since that time, been exercised upon the conduct of 
the Bank in this particular by the press in general, and not the 
less effectively by those organs who had previously deprecated 
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all such interference. A very sensible practical restraint on the 
freedom of trade in gold has thus been established, which has 
conduced in no small measure to: neutralise the mischievous 
tendency of the lessons which the authors of the Bank Act had 
inculeated, 

The principles of currency, therefore, embodied in the Act of 
1844, whether in their violation, or in their observance of the 
doctrine of free trade in gold, tend equally to the same result— 
the reduction of the available bullion reserve to the smallest 
practicable amount ; thus narrowing the basis of our credit system 
and conducing, so far as such principles are really acted upon, to 
the instability of the super-imposed fabric. 

Let us briefly recapitulate the points which have been esta- 
blished. It has been shown that the effect of the Act of 1844 is, 
in times of commercial derangement, to create an alarm beyond 
what the occasion warrants, causing a factitious demand for 
money—a demand proportioned, not to the wants of those who 
ask, but to the inability to comply with it of those who give, 
and, therefore, having almost a necessary tendency, when it 
reaches a certain point, to culminate in panic. It has been 
shown, secondly, that, while extending the demand for accom- 
modation beyond what the real necessities of the community 
would produce, on the other hand, by interfering with the 
natural support which in such times credit would bring to credit, 
the Act curtails the supply in a greater degree than the con- 
ditions of maintaining specie payments require ; each operation 
tending by a reciprocal action to the same result—a great arti- 
ficial enhancement of the standard of value. Lastly, it has been 
shown, that, with respect to the metallic basis of our system, the 
effect of the present law, in proscribing for all practical purposes 
the use of a large portion of the bullion of the country, is to re- 
duce within extremely narrow limits the really available gold 
reserve. 

It thus appears that the operation of the Act of 1844 is unneces- 
sarily and wantonly to intensify every condition on which mone- 
tary pressure depends. We beg the reader to reflect for a 
moment on the amount of evil involved in this consummation. 
Between the 7th of September and the 12th of November no less 
than eighty-five firms, representing an aggregate of L.42,000,000 
sterling, became bankrupt. Now, remembering that, in a great 
commercial society like ours, there are debtors occupying every 
possible grade on the financial ladder—solvency passing into in- 
solvency by imperceptible degrees—and considering, further, 
that the ability to pay a debt depends on the value of the medium 
of payment no less than on the means of the debtor, we ask, can 
the conclusion be escaped, that some not inconsiderable propor- 
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tion of the ruin and disgrace set forth in the above figures, is dis- 
tinctly chargeable on alaw which artificially enhances the value 
of the circulating medium, and aggravates the difficulty of meet- 
ing every debt ? 

But the matter is no longer problematical. Already several 
important firms, which, sinking under the inability of procuring 
temporary accommodation created by this law, were compelled 
to suspend payments, have resumed business, meeting all their 
engagements in full. Had its resuscitation been found impos- 
sible” says the Times, referring to one remarkable instance of 
this kind, “ much distress would have been created in the iron 
districts.” But its resuscitation would have been found impos- 
sible but for the suspension of the Bank Act. What amount of 
mercantile disgrace and of popular suffering that suspension was 
too late to prevent, must for the present be matter of conjecture. 
But we trust that the Committee just appointed will not fail to 
make it one of the principal objects of their inquiry. 

Our conclusions have hitherto been chiefly negative ; and the 
reader will here naturally inquire—what is to be done? what is 
the remedy? Unfortunately we have left ourselves brief space 
to answer this question; and yet we would fain not leave it 
wholly unanswered. All legislation affecting our monetary 
system must be directed to one or other of two objects—either 
to the maintenance of the commercial equilibrium, or, where dis- 
turbances do happen, to the restriction of the resulting evils 
within the narrowest compass ;—in short, either to prevention or 
tocure. Let us briefly consider each of these points. 

It was asserted by more than one speaker, during the recent 
parliamentary debates, and amongst others by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the late crisis was the consequence, not 
of a derangement of the currency, but of an improper use of 
capital and credit ; and the statement was cheered as a discovery ; 
the supporters of the present law especially seeming to find great 
comfort in this explanation. ‘That such a statement should ever 
have been made appears to us to be only one more proof of the 
utter confusion into which our commercial vocabulary has fallen. 
A monetary crisis is surely only another name for an aggregate 
of debts in excess of the means of liquidation. To conceive, 
therefore, the possibility of a monetary crisis being due to any 
cause distinct from credit, is to conceive the possibility of a debt 
Without its necessary correlative—is to suppose that there can 
be borrowers without lenders. On the other hand, if “capital” 
or “currency” be used to include the idea of “credit,” the 
solution simply amounts to saying that the debts which constitute 
the monetary embarrassment are the result of the credits which 
created them.—A notable discovery! which one would imagine 
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the collective wisdom of the nation might have excogitated with- 
out a century of commercial experience, including some scores 
of commercial crises, with their attendant committees of inquiry. 
It surely requires no argument to prove that a commercial crisis 
proceeds, and can only proceed, from an exercise of credit; the 
sole question which can arise in the matter being the particular 
form which this exercise of credit may assume. Previous to the 
Act of 1844, it was the fashion to attribute every commercial dis- 
turbance to an over-issue of bank notes; an assumption which, 
in the form of a foregone conclusion, appears to have presided 
over the labours of most of our currency committees. The 
authors of the Bank Charter Act, however, have the involuntary 
merit of establishing by actual experiment the erroneousness of a 
doctrine which had previously been refuted by argument only. 
The hallucination being now got rid of, we may entertain a 
hope that inquiry will, for the future, be turned into more fruit- 
ful paths; and we look to the present Committee to bring into 
view, more distinctly than has hitherto been done, the real charac- 
ter of the credit transactions by which monetary complications 
are brought about. Let us clearly understand the nature of those 
transactions—whiat the motives are which influence respectively 
lender and borrower in engaging in them, as well as the modus 
operandi by which the results are worked out. When these 
points are made clear, we shall be better able to judge how far 
the evils in question are preventible by legislative treatment. 
That any legislation will be completely efficacious in this respect, 
we wholly disbelieve. The causes of commercial convulsions lie 
much deeper than Acts of Parliament can reach, and are to be 
sought, not in the character of the medium employed to effect 
exchanges, but in the folly, ignorance, cupidity, and dishonesty 
of the agents who use them. So long as people give and take 
credit, and have the power to involve themselves in monetary 
liabilities beyond their means of liquidation, so long commercial 
crises will be possible. The true preventive is to be found, not 
in currency nostrums, but in the intelligence, moderation, and 
honesty of the commercial classes. Nevertheless we are not 
without hope that, even in this direction, legislation may be 
productive, within certain narrow limits, of useful results. ‘ 
law cannot create prudence where it does not exist; but, | 
absolving itself from the charge of being prudent for pu 
public, it mz ry call into activity prudence which is now dormant. 
Further, the law may to some extent prevent imposition, by 
providing means for its detection, and rigorously punishing it 
when convicted. These considerations point, the former to the 
extension of the principle of limited liability to banks, the latter 
to an improved law of bankruptcy. 
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As regards the former point, with the evidence now before us, 
we think it can no longer be doubted that the principle of un- 
limited liability has had the effect, now very generally attributed 
to it, of generating, in relation to the institutions to which it is 
applied, a feeling of unquestioning confidence and of false 
security, which has rendered possible a description of transactions 
that, without this opiate, could never have occurred. All credit 
proceeds upon a belief in the ability of the debtor to restore the 
value of that with which he is trusted; the more distinctly, 
therefore, the means at the disposal of the debtor to make good 
this obligation are defined, the more clearly will the creditor per- 
ceive the nature of the risk which he is running, and the less will 
be the likelihood of improper credit being given. On the other 
hand, as things look large through mists, whatever invests the 
debtor’s means with a haze of indefiniteness, will proportionately 
disarm the suspicion of the creditor and relax his caution, and 
thus afford scope for extravagance on the one side, and improvi- 
dence on the other. A distinction, it is true, has been attempted 
to be made out between banks and other trading concerns, with 
respect to the applicability of the principle of limited liability ; 
but on what grounds of reason or common sense we never could 
learn.' It appears to us that, so far from the principle being in- 
applicable to the case of banks, it would, in their case, owing to 
the numerousness of the proprietary, and the consequent imprac- 
ticability of imposing any effectual check upon the conduct of the 
directors, be attended with special and peculiar advantages. 
Men of substance and prudence, who are now in a great degree 
excluded by the fearful nature of the risks which unlimited 
liability carries with it, would be attracted into the directory ; 
and thus the Browns and Camerons, the Waughs and Stephens, 
would give place to honester men. It is satisfactory to perceive 
that the public mind is now thoroughly aroused upon this subject, 
as well as upon the subject of a more efficient bankruptcy law ; 
and we trust that the Committee will not close its labours with- 
out some distinct recommendations upon both these points. 

There is another measure of “ prevention,” however, with 
which we are threatened, against which the public cannot be too 
strongly cautioned. An outcry has been raised against the prac- 
tice (almost coeval with the institution of banking in Scotland, 
and to which, in a large degree, Adam Smith attributed her 

' We remember, on an occasion not remote, having heard it laid down by a peer 
of Parliament, and an Ex-chancellor of the Exchequer (Lord Monteagle), that 
the grand distinction between the two cases consisted in the circumstance, that, 
“while merchants traded with their own capital, banks traded with the capital 
of others.” The noble speaker seemed to have forgotten that the idea of credit 


involves the obtaining possession of the property of another, and that whoever 
does this for the purposes of trade is trading on another's capital. 
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commercial prosperity) of receiving deposits at interest—an out- 
cry, proceeding, if not exclusively, certainly with the greatest 
energy, from the supporters of the Bank Act of 1844, who, it 
would seem, smarting from their recent discomfiture, are endea- 
vouring to cover their retreat under a cloud of declamation 
against the “Scotch banking system.” “ There had grown up,” 
says Lord Overstone, in his speech at the opening of the session, 
“a false system of credit, and of holding deposits at call carrying 
interest,—a system which had grown to an enormous extent, and 
was still growing ; and if that evil was not corrected, it would cer- 
tainly overturn our monetary system altogether.” . . . “ Unless 
some remedy were devised for it, any attempt to deal with our 
monetary laws would be utterly deceptive.” 

Now, we by no means desire to deny or to extenuate the reck- 
less extravagance with which business has lately been conducted 
in institutions in which this practice has prevailed; but, on the 
other hand, we cannot forget that banking has been carried on 
in Scotland upon this principle, now for upwards of a century, 
with a success (whether we estimate it by the accommodation 
afforded to the public, or by the soundness of the monetary 
medium) unprecedented in any other country—a success which 
has extorted the approval and admiration of almost all competent 
judges ; nor can we forget that other parts of the kingdom, where 
this practice was unknown, have in times past produced examples 
of banking mismanagement as flagrant as any which have lately 
been exhibited. But it is contended, nevertheless, and in quar- 
ters where we should scarcely have expected such arguments, 
that the system of paying interest on deposits has some special 
property of engendering extravagance. The system, it is said, 
compels those who adopt it to embark in hazardous speculations, 
in order to make good, not only the interest which they must pay 
to the depositors, but the dividends to the shareholders besides. 
The banks in Scotland and elsewhere, it is alleged, which have 
committed themselves to this practice, have been forced, in self- 
defence, to get rid of the funds entrusted to them almost at any 
risk ; they have thus been led to carry on their banking opera- 
tions with a reserve, dangerously narrow; and hence, we are 
told, it has happened that, when distrust once occurred, they had 
nothing for it but to throw themselves for support on more sol- 
vent institutions, or at once to suspend payment. 

It seems to us that this theory is about as reasonable as if it 
were contended that a profligate was obliged to be extravagant 
because he had anticipated his income, and, having run up a long 
score with his wine merchant, indulged freely in the bottle as 
the only means of relieving his surcharged cellar. It surely needs 
scarcely be pointed out that the institutions in question pay high 
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interest on deposits, because they wish to speculate largely, not 
that they speculate largely because they pay high interest. The 
payment of interest on deposits is surely a matter of choice, not 
of necessity ;—a means to an end, which is sought, not because 
the means compels it, but because the persons employing such 
means desire it. The root of the disease is the speculative spirit; 
and it is to this, and not to the symptom, that our remedies, if 
they are to be effectual, must be addressed. The state of the 
case is sufficiently plain. The system of banks holding deposits 
carrying interest, in connection with the use of cash credits, its 
natural corollary, is, as has been proved by a long experience, an 
admirable expedient for economising the circulating medium, 
and for facilitating general business; but, like other inventions of 
the same kind, and like the institution of banking itself, it is 
liable to be grossly abused, and to be employed for wild and dis- 
honest purposes; and, beyond question, it has been so employed. 
sut to proceed on this account to legislate against the practice 
(to say nothing of the glaring inconsistency of such a course with 
the doctrine of “ free trade in money,”—the watchword, for the 
nonce, of the party who recommend it), would be merely to re- 
trograde towards that empiricism in dealing with commercial 
affairs, of which our Statute Book in times past afforded, and 
indeed still affords, too many examples, but from which, we had 
hoped, the country was gradually shaking itself free. It would, 
in short, amount to a partial re-enactment of that most mischiev- 
ous and ineffectual of meddling measures—the usury laws. 

Thus far as regards “ prevention.” With respect to the means 
of moderating commercial disturbances when they do occur, our 
examination of the credit system of the country has already dis- 
closed the limits within which, consistently with the maintenance 
of specie payments, this is possible, as well as the conditions on 
which it depends. The “ pressure,” which characterises times 
of commercial embarrassment, originates, as we have seen, in a 
distrust, more or less well founded, of the inferior kinds of credit 
instruments by which, in ordinary times, the business of the 
country is transacted, and operates through a demand for the 
more secure descriptions, such as Bank of England notes, and 
for coin. This demand, we have shown, can, in no distinctive or 
intelligible sense, be construed into a demand for “ capital ;” it 
is a demand for money—for such circulating medium as either is 
legal tender, or will be accepted as such; and, therefore, to the 
extent to which we can regulate the supply of this fund of money 
power, consistently with the maintenance of specie payments, to 
that extent we can moderate a commercial crisis, consistently 
with the same condition. The effect of the Bank Act of 1844 
ls at once to increase the demand for money and to narrow the 
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supply—to aggravate distrust into panic, while it places the 
higher forms of credit in trammels, and reduces the available gold 
reserve toa minimum. The measures, which a correct apprecia- 
tion of the conditions of the problem would suggest, are the op- 
posite of these—namely, to give free play in such times to the 
more secure forms of credit instruments, and to make provision, 
in seasons of confidence, for a large reserve of gold on which tc 
fall back in times of difficulty. The latter expedient Mr Tooke 
has the merit of having first suggested. It was, indeed, but a 
practical deduction from the laws determining the rate of inte- 
rest, enunciated, for the first time, in his pamphlet of 1826, 
Having there shown that the rate of interest was directly con- 
nected with the reserve of money available on Joan, the inference 
was obvious, that, under a credit system resting upon a basis of 
gold, the possibility of avoiding, on the occurrence of any sudden 
accession of demand, those violent oscillations in the rate of inte- 
rest, always so inconvenient and sometimes so disastrous, would 
depend, in a principal degree, on the amount of the gold reserve, 
held available to meet such occasions. Into the arrangement 
with the Bank of England, which Mr Tooke proposes with a view 
to the accomplishment of this object, we cannot now enter. The 
reader, however, will find the subject discussed, in all its practical 
bearings in the closing chapters of the fifth volume of the 
“‘ History of Prices.” 

With respect to the other point—the liberation of the bank 
note circulation from the mischievous thraldom of the Act of 
1844, we have already written at some length. We would only 
now add, that, if we rightly apprehend, and have correctly de- 
scribed the character of our monetary system, the conditions of 
the problem are such as no mere modification of the Act of 1844 
—an enlargement, ¢. g., of the issues upon securities, an extension 
of the legal-tender character of Bank of England notes, and 
others which have been suggested—will satisfy. Nothing but a 
complete abandonment of the principle of regulating the note 
circulation through its quantity, will meet the requirements of the 
case. Anything short of this will land us, on the occurrence of 
our next commercial difficulties,—with a difference, perhaps, in 
the proportions of gold and securities in the issue department of 
the Bank, or of gold and Bank of England notes in the reserves 
of provincial establishments—in the same dilemma from which 
we have just escaped, and from which, after perhaps an aug- 
mented amount of disaster commensurate with the extension 0 
our trade in the interval, we shall escape again only by another 
violation of the law. 
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3. The Mystic. By Puitre James Battery. Pickering. 1855. 
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5. Balder. Part the First. By the Author of “The Roman.” 
(Second Edition.) London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1854. 

3. England in Time of War. By SypNey Dospetyi. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1856. 

ems. By ALEXANDER Situ. (Fifth Edition.) London: 

David Bogue. 1855. 
City Poems. By ALEXANDER SmiTH. Cambridge: Mac- 
millan and Co. 1857. 
Night and the Soul: a Dramatic Poem. By T. StTANYAN 
Bice. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1854. 


Most disquisitions on poetry begin with an attempted definition 
of what poetry is, or a rejection of all definitions that have been 
previously attempted; in either case the result is generally un- 
satisfactory. A thousand hints have been given, each of which 
shadow forth a portion of truth; and no one definition can ever 
compass, and, as it were, crystallise an explanation into some 
sparkling epigram, any more than the meaning and mystery in- 
volved in the word Life could be thus briefly unriddled. Ap- 
proximately, we can arrive at some understanding of the sub- 
ject by watching the forces of poetry in operation. The poet is, 
or should be, more of a seer and translator of what God has 
already created, than a creator in the w orkshop of his own mind. 
The Medixvals called the poet a “finder,” rather than a creator. 
He is a seeker and a finder of the truth and beauty that lie in 
realities around him, rather than a producer of beauty out of the 
deeps of his own personality;—which beauty, as many imagine, 
he confers on outer objects. And this has been the mental atti- 
tude of the greatest poets. They have sought for those things 
which are hidden from the mass of men by some dimness of 
sight, or film of familiarity ; and, finding these, they become the 
translators to men of all this truth and lov eliness, which is written 
in the hand-writing of the Creator ev 1 ag al throughout His 
creation, whether “flaming on the walls of space, smiling in 
flowers from the green earth, or inscribed on th ne red leaves of 
the human heart. Hence it has been said, that the poet gives 
1s apparent pictures of unapparent natures. 
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There are two worlds in which human existence moves: the 
world of thought, and the world of feeling. The world of feeling 
is more or less common to all. The highest and the lowest 
can meet on this ground, and enter into this bond of human 
relationship. But it is different in the world of thought. Many 
cannot pass from the world of feeling into that of thought at 
will, and but few are fitted to translate their feeling into 
thought—which is the spiritual apparition of feeling—and thus 
reproduce any past experience in such shape as shall give 
pleasure to the beholder in the contemplation thereof. This is 
the work of the poet. He translates from the world of feeling 
into that of thought, and thus enables us to realise in thouglit 
what we may have once experienced in feeling. And often, when 
these reproductions are made by the greatest poets in their 
happiest moments, they seem quite familiar to us, because we 
have possessed them before in feeling, only we were unable to 
translate them into thought. When the poet has given us this 
new rendering of some old experience, it strikes us with the 
force of a greater reality than did that experience itself, when 
we were living it. Hence, we believe, has arisen one of the 
errors respecting the functions of the Imagination. We do 
not think that the poet adds to the reality, or transcends it in 
his translation of it, so much as that we ourselves are unaware 
of all that is contained in the reality, while we are passing 
through it in feeling. For this reason, while we are in a state 
of suffering, or enjoyment, we do not speculate upon it in 
thought; we live it in feeling. Indeed, the more perfect in 
feeling, the more unconscious are we in thought. But whea, 
by the poet’s aid, we come to re-live this feeling in thought, 
every faculty we turn upon it is now alive with consciousness; 
and this secondary phase of joy or sorrow often appears more 
real than the first, because we obtain a conscious interpretation 
of much that we before experienced unconsciously, 

For the time being, then, we shall look upon the poet asa 
translator of realities which do already exist, and only a creator 
so far as he shapes an artistic body through which the life is 
operative ; because, by looking upon him in this light we shall be 
able to see all the more clearly how poetry is coloured by the age 
in which it is produced, and takes its tints from the various in- 
fluences that surround it, quickening its life, fostering its strength, 
or stunting its growth. For not only is the poet a translator of 
the inner life of man, with its wonder world of thoughts and 
feelings—its unspeakable love and sorrow, its hopes and aspira- 
tions, temptations and lonely wrestlings, darings and doubts, 
grim passions and gentle affections, its smiles and tears—which, 
in their changeful lights or gloomy grandeur, play out the great 
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drama of the human heart, but he also translates into his poetry 
and reflects for us the very spirit of his time. The poetry of 
every age and epoch comes to us with the likeness of that age 
or epoch stamped upon it, in features ranging from the heroic 
type of the noble Elizabethan time, to the sensual cast given by 
the Merry Monarch and his Circean Restoration. See how 
Chaucer gives us the inner life that men lived in his age, and 
clothes it with external history! With what crystal clearness 
his poetry, in its simple heart-home directness and passionate 
sincerity, homely strength and contentedness with a few plea- 
sures—its gaiety and gravity, both as of childhood—its over- 
flows of animal spirits—its naive way of getting at the truth, 
lying, as it does, nearer to né iture—possessing perfect i innocency 
of eye, and unperplexed in its frank expression,—with whi: it 
crysti al clearness, we say, his poetry images the freshness and 
sweetness of the morning time, and the lustihood of young life 
that was then filling England, and breaking into a new dawn of 
thought! In Chaucer’s poetry we see the young unconscious 
strenoth of a people that would yet have a orand awakenment, 
and become conscious of its power and prowess in action, and 
that receptive condition of faith which was to embody the fresh 
spirit of freedom found in the purer truth of the Reformers, to- 
gether with the conquering courage that would bear witness for 
it in the furnace-flames, and carry it in triumph over the world. 
In a time like that of Chaucer, when the life is simpler, and 
evolves itself in its happy, unconscious way—when there is not 
so much knowledge of lite as boundless capacity for living, and 
life itself is a going forth in the very spirit that conquers, and 
in which all greatest things have been done,—then, the influences 
of the age which affect the poet, and colour his poetry, will be of 
good help to’ him; they will strengthen him with their strength, 
and make his verse vital with their silent surge of new vigour 
and affluent life. 

It is the same in the Elizabethan age. Shakespeare walked 
every day among heroes and mighty men, and saw around him 
such magnificence of individual and national life—such con- 
stellated wit, lofty thought, and majesty, as have seldom been 
in this world in one country, and at the same time. Te saw 
the very men who wrought the great deeds, bore the burthen of 
great events, and w orked the ore ‘and deliverance for his own be- 
loved land, when it was encompassed with perils, and made her 
tower again triumphantly over her enemies; and, high as she 
towered in her added strength and stature to look over the sur- 
rounding seas, she beheld no rival left upon them! The men 
that liv ed, and the life that was lived by a nation, and ran from 
its heart through arms and hands in tides of triumph,—these 
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were translated by Shakespeare and his play- -fellows into those 
wonderful dramas, which, from that little Globe Theatre, have 
gone forth and filled the great globe theatre of the world. And 
here, again, we shall find the influences of the age in which the 
Elizabethan poets lived and wrote, with its tug of war, and wrestle 
of stern passions ; its quickening spirit of enterprise called forth 
by the dazzling dawn of that New World which rose upon it, 
and bade Old E ngland become supreme master over the seas 
that lay between them, offering itself as the prize of victory ;—all 
these influences were mighty 1 in helping to carry the poet oat of 
himself, and all conscious c: ankering thoughts about self,—which 
is the greatest thing tobe done. For the } poet is a medinm; and 
the most perfect condition for conveying the truest image of 
things, is that in which self is lost in a larger life, and all the 
spiritual pores are open porti als for this larger life of the aggre- 
gate humanity. The greatest poet must feel most as others feel— 
draw most upon the common human heritage. The Elizabethan 
time, with its buoyant life and outlet of action, was a happy and 
fruitful time for poetry, and reacted on the poet in fresh forces of 
life that influenced him in many invisible ways. 

Milton, again, has most assuredly gathered up the great- 
hearted efforts and solemn strength, the wasted bravery and the 
fiery fervour, of the Puritans, and treasured them for their earthly 
immortality in his Paradise Lost. How like is that work to the 
endeavours of the purged and purified heart, that has had its 

earthly tabernacles overthrown, and all its human efforts baffled, 
trying to build for itself a dwelling-place in the heavens, a house 
not made with hands, far above the shocks and storms of change, 
in which the soul can rest serenely, although the head lie down 
upon a prison pillow, or the tyrant’s b loody block ! 

The play-wrights of the Restoration, too, translate certain in- 
fluences of their time into their poetry ; with what result we all 
know. Let us hope, however, for the honour of humanity, that 
no true poet can be the puppet and plaything of such outward 
circumstances; and that poetry indignantly scorned her wooers 
in verse, and took refuge with the great divines, who were also 
great poets, only they had not the musical faculty dominant, o 
else they despised the tricks of verse, because of the antic apes 
they saw around them. Still, there can be no doubt but that, in 
the absence of virtuous public life for poets to translate into 
their poetry, there will be found poetasters, who will translate 
courtly vices, and make a fashion of roy al « depravity ; just as 
the courtiers of James the First went about, and stood in his 
presence as knock-kneed as they could, because their monarch 
was also knock-kneed, and thus art illow ed nature. 

We cannot tell how far the life of courts or of nations influ- 
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ence the poet himself; but it is noticeable that, in the following 
century—the Augustan age, which is one of the meanest and 
least natural in English histor y—the poetry of the time not only 
sharply defines its mean fe: atures, but it would also seem to show 
that the poet himself strove to reflect its manners and extern: als, 
its sharp selfishness, spite, and scandal, its envy and jealousies, 
barren artificiality, and utter want of generous heart and noble 
life. 

In briefly noticing how the poet translates historical influences 
into poetry, we have now arrived at the great rebellion in poetry 
when Robert Burns strode in among the crowd of the self- 
enthroned, who sat trying to conjure up the spirit of beauty, by 
repeating is words of the grand magicians who had passed away, 
and carried the secret of their enchantment with them, and 
passed right through them, scattering their fluttering artificialities 
and spé arkling shallownesses on his - way back to unsophistic rated 
Nature. With one or two wistful looks at P ope and Shenstone, 
he turned to the old ballads, with their sinewy strength, smiting 
tenderness, lilting music, and flashes of feeling. And Cowper, 
in England, went back all he could to the primal simplicities of 
Nature, for he had an out-of-doors heart; and when shut in- 
doors from the garden, and fettered there so often by sickness, he 
would still feel his way back to the woods and fields, and the 
common human heart, which he touched with so natural a knack 
that it would be thought a rare feat of genius, had he not done 
it so easily. 

Then came William Wordsworth, who said, Let us go back 
to Chaucer, sit down beside him and his darling daisy, and learn 
of him what wealth of meaning there is in the things that lie 
about our feet; what strength and savour there is in simple 
speech ; and how the poet may rise, Antzeus-like, invincible in 
strenoth, so long as he keeps his footing on the common earth. 
It will do poetry good, said Wordsworth, to take it back, so that 
it may breathe in new life from the native air of its childhood. 
Here, then, was a special appeal made to external nature, as a 
means of getting fresh food for the inner life of man. And a 
comparatively new influence emanates from this appeal, which 
mingles largely with all subsequent poetry. Wordsworth be- 
comes the great translator of this influence into his poetry ; and 
after the first flush of the red- rising dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion, which dazzled his young eyes also, has deepened into blood, 
he seeks to bring himself and his readers more and more wadier 
this influence, and to get further and further away from the 
sound of the strife, and the smoke of the conflict; because, in- 
stead of the Goddess Liberty coming with healing to the nations, 
he sees a wild Virago dancing round a guillotine, to the sound 
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of the Carmagnole, in wet, red shoes ; and he shrinks away, and 
seeks to dwell apart with a nature that is more beneficent and 
beautiful, in her grandeur of storm, or blessing of calm. And 
so, in comparative solitude, he falls back upon those elements 
which are the very ground-roots of poetry, and attains, in a con- 
fused and bewildering time, to that repose in which the bright 
particles of knowledge are slowly precipitated, and shaped into 
the larger growth and oneness of accumulated wisdom, instead 
of their being kept in constant whirl by many disturbing causes, 
and never becoming anything more than the bright particles of 
scattered knowledge. 

The French Revolution had an incalculable influence in bring- 
ing forth the great band of poets that came into being, as it were, 
through the rents made by the outburst of that Revolution, and 
produced such a quickening motion of mind, as issued in a very 
budding and flowering-time of poetry. But much of this influ- 
ence had an effect on the ordinary current of human life, which 
runs through the poet’s mind as well as through the mind of 
others, similar to that of the tributary torrents that rush down in 
thunder, and the swollen strength of storm, to the river, which 
they quicken in speed, and increase in size, but also make it 
muddy in colour, and heap it with driftage. In Shelley, for ex- 
ample, we see the disturbing influence at work most m: anifestly. 
He tries to translate the French Revolution into verse, and is 
so perplexed with the problem, that he nearly loses his wits. 
The power that he grappled with lifts him off his feet, and bears 
him away like a weak child, striking blindly with vain blows. 
The shock unsettles him for the rest of his life. Byron rises up 
from the smoke and ashes of that Revolution, not altogether un- 
like Milton’s image of Satan, rising up from the fiery bed of the 
lower lake, towering with passion, distended with pride, and 
threatening high Heaven with future ve ngeance. He brings into 
poetry the wail of the wounded, the doubts of the sceptical, the 
defiance of the daring ; he rises into blasphemy with the boldest, 
and sinks into bestiality with the most sensual. Byron does not 
translate these revolutionary influences, as Shelley did, from 
earnest sympathy of his soul with others’ suffering, and real 
yearning of spirit for the reign of right, so much as from a desire 
to be seen fiddling while Rome is in flames, and from his love of 
astonishing people, and of frightening them now and then, which 
he knows is so easily done in such sti artling times. Keats laid 
himself down among the sweet wild English flowers, under the 
murmuring leafy trees, stopped his ears to the din of battles, 
shut his eyes on the struggles of politics and the shows of state- 
craft, and dreamed his dream of the old Greek Beauty. Tenny- 
son, in his greatest song, sets himself to wrestle w ith the doubts 
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bear the burden of the fears, and ring out clear in music the 
troubled hopes which were bequeathed to us by that time of 
mighty deeds, and mighty men, and mighty blunders ; and this 
he does by a firm reliance on those few intuitions of feeling 
which were given us at the beginning. Tennyson’s is the last 
song that rises up calmly, and rings out clearly with its melo- 
dious beauty, in spite of the pressure of our complex time, and 
the stress of its adverse influences. After him comes that deluge 
let loose upon us by what has been called the “ Spasmodic 
School.” 

We fancy there is more meaning and applicability in the name 
of “ Spas smodic,” given to so much of the poetry which has been 
produced of late years, than the first givers of that name saw in it. 

bei is frequently the special characteristic of a nickname, that it shall 
be too vague and intangible to be seized upon and proved to be 
false ; and so it lives, just because it cannot be caught and put to 
death. Here, however, the name might be demonstrated as true 
to the nature. For what constitutes spasm, but weakness trying 
to be strong, and collapsing in the effort? And what result could 
be looked for more naturally, than that a good deal of current 
poetry should be spasmodic, if we carry on into the present time 
our consideration of the external causes that influence poetry ? ? 
When the giants of genius shall free themselves from the Etna 
that now hides them, they may come and make it possible to trans- 
mute into poetry those ‘influences which are at present only a 
hindrance to others, making their own new laws, and breaking 
old ones, surprising the whole world with most m: igical re sults ; 
but, till then, poetry, in the hands of our present writers, is driven 
into narrower bounds, and left with more limited means of freeing 
itself. The greatest poetry always finds its main source of sus- 
tenance in a few common universal elements, which are to it what 
the elementary substances are to chemistry. It deals with simple 
powers. Trust, for example, we would call one of the po ps 
powers of poetry. Doubt, on the contrary, we should call ; 
compound, made up of per plexed thought and uncertain fee aes : 
and, being a compound, it can be divided and destroyed. Now, 
many te ndencies of the time are at war with the simple powers, 
and are in favour of the compounds. The out-flowing tides of 
feeling are checkedand forced back upon the poet, so that he feels 
compelled to turn his eyes within in self-analysis, until, instead 
of living, he gets bewildered at the mystery of life, which he 
cannot solve, and dazzled with the new knowledge, which he 
cannot assimilate ; instead of telling us what time it is by the 
face of the clock, he pores over the problem of the wheels, and 
for ev ery gain of curious insight he ste some intuition of more 
precious value, until at length | the conscious intellect is enthroned 
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in the seat of that unconscious child-like spirit, in which all that 
is most human meets with what is most divine, even as the little 
children came near and were taken into the arms of Christ of 
old. Our spasmodists, in a great measure, are dealers in com- 
pounds. And not only are they driven out of the great poet's 
path by force of many outward circumstances, and have not 
sufficient knowledge or grasp of the simple powers by which 
poetry is brought home to our business and bosoms, but, in 
some instances, they wilfully turn from the simple powers to try 
their experiments with the compounds, and their only ambition 
appears to be how to puzzle us with the subtlety by which the) 
can work for our perplexity and their remote result. Shelley, 
in the Cenci, says with great truth, 


“Tt is a trick of this same family 
To analyse their own and other minds. 
Such self-anatomy shall teach the will 
Dangerous secrets, for it tempts our powers.” 


The first condition of being a poet, is to be a man speaking to 
men. Ile who is to image humanity, must at least be able to 
stand on a common level with it, and by his many sympathies 
enrich his special experience with all that is universal; thus 
losing the poverty of the individual in the wealth of the species. 


But it is the evident predilection of our spasmodists toward that 
“abstruse research” among morbid phenomena, which “tends 
to steal from his own nature all the natural man,” and the habit 
of their minds to move in the involution of thinking, instead of 
the evolution of thought. Also, it is their fatal fault to seek for 
that which is rare and peculiar, and to be afraid of that which is 
common, and timid of matter-of-fact and mere flesh and blood. 
If they do not do this intentionally, then so much the worse is it 
for the class of mind that is so limited and perverse as to take 
this direction instinctively. Either they seem not to share our 
ordinary feelings and plain humanities of thought and speech, or 
they cannot grasp ordinary realities ; for the emotion to be sung, 
or the character to be painted, must have branched off far from 
the ordinary channel of human affairs, and run into an isolated 
and particular experience, before it is fitted for their poetic pur- 
pose. They refine upon reality till it becomes the faintest sha- 
dow, and only attempt to grasp it at the stage in which it cannot 
be laid hold of. 

Now, if a poet possesses his manhood in common with the 
rest of us, shares our thoughts and has feelings in tune, and ha 
truly a genius for transmuting and translating these into poetic 
forms, he cannot keep too much on broad human grounds. The 
charm will be in the common human experience being rendered 
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in his subtler light, and coloured in the prism of his own person- 
ality. Ifhe have sufficient genius, it is in universal experience 
that he will find his greatest strength,—out of it he will draw 
the universal success ; if he have not sufficient genius, then all 
the seeking in the world, or out of it, for that which is remote 
and uncommon, will be but of little avail i in disguising his weak- 
ness. Our spasmodists appear to take for their text, and apply 
it at all times and in all places, the words of Ecclesiasticus, “ A 
man’s mind is sometimes wont to tell him more than seven 
watchmen that sit above in an high tower.” They forget that 
this is only sometimes so, when the darkness of night shuts in 
the view, for example ; and so they will not avail themselves of 
what the seven watchmen may see when the broad light of day 
lies on the land, and reveals the many features of the landscape. 
Hence their tendency to look with an introverted vision alone, 
instead of looking out with wide open eyes, and deriving advan- 
tage from the experience of others, as do the great objective 
writers. It is here, in this respect, as it is in the moral world, 
those who are wise will benefit by the lives and experience of 
others, and those who are foolish will only be taught by their 


own. 
We admit the great difficulty in dealing with much poetic 
material of the present time, deprived as the poet necessarily is 


of many resources open to the great poets of the past. There is 
somuch more knowledge current among men ; and this not only 
tends to lessen his authority and increase his personal difficulty, 
but it possibly leaves much less simple feeling among those who 
of old would have given themselves up with implicit faith and 
honest sympathy to his utterances. But, all the more reason 
why the poet should stedfastly abide by the true elements of 
poetry, and all those positive influences which yet live in our 
human nature; and, holding fast by these, resist the negative and 
perplexing influences of our peculi: w time, and bring poetry and 
the readers of poetry back to nature, by touching “the at nature 
which runs through the hearts of all. ° 

The band of young poets who have come before the public 
during the last few years, have been called the “ Spasmodic 
School,” though there is not oneness of principle in their efforts 
sufficient to give consistency to them, and bind the writers to- 
gether in any educational brotherhood. Certainly they include 
almost ev ery variety of spasm; but there are many spasmodic 
writers, in both prose and verse, beside those who have been 
denominatec l as the Spasmodic Se hool. On the other hand, it 
would be somewhat difficult to point out any great master as the 
founder of this school. It appears to us that Robert Browning 
is, in a sense, one of the greatest spasmodists, so far as a wilful 
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delight in remote and involved thinking, abrupt and jerking 
mental moveme nts, and “ pernickitieness” ” of expression, working, 
in the higher regions of genius, can constitute a spasmodist. And 
but for certain spasmodic peculiarities which seem inherent to 
Mrs Browning, “ Aurora Leigh” might have been the greatest 
poem of our time. In her case, the spasm is manifested in her 
sudden transitions from thought to thought and from thing to 
thing. Descending to a very low point for illustration, we might 
also undertake to show in “ Bothwell” some of the meanest pos- 
sible specimens of Surrey-sublime spasm ; all the meaner, because 
it is the spasm of weakness collapsing, ‘when having to bear 
any burthen of thought or feeling. Going back as far as Byron, 
we shall find the spasmodic element in a large portion of his 
poetry. His punctuation was composed of the marks made by 
spasm, palp: ably as the dots made by a wooden leg on a soft soil. 
It was often by spasmodic aftec tion that he astonished so many 

people, set their hair on end, and made them believe that the 
epilepsy of his Muse was the motion of the Pythoness when re- 
ceiving her immortal messages, and shaking with the shocks of 
spiritu ial electric ity. This love of astonishing and of exciting 
popular wonder constituted a great part of Byron’ s success with 
the multitude. The power to startle and surprise is always 
loudly welcomed in this world, because there are always so many 
waiting with mouths wide open to be startled and surprised, and 
these, in their ignorance, mistake the appeal to their wonder- 
ment for an appeal to their poetic sympathy; and so they 
wonder, and shout in their wonder, and make a nine days’ jubilee 
on behalf of their wonder. As in Byron’s case, this love of ex- 
citing wonder will degrade a writer, and make him descend to 
the lowest depths for food wherewith to sustain it, until every 
moral feeling is violated by the poet, and_ bi: asphemy is tolerated 
by the public , if not applauded. 

Following Byron, it appears to us that Lovell Beddoes brings 
other sp: asmodic influences into modern verse of a different kind. 
Beddoes has much in common with the recent revival in poetry, 
which is somewhat akin to the latter renaissance in painting and 
architecture, and in which the bacchante is often dearer than the 
saint. There i is, too, more luxuriance of foliage and bloom on their 
trees than redundancy of fruit. He has the same love of colour, 
and fondness for all that is striking; he sets upon the haga a et- 

table the same rich feast of words, and his expression is most 
at the same pitch of extravagance. He also sprung into ful 
blossom at an early period of ‘youth, and went the way whic 
other spasmodists have gone and are going ; his spring blossoms 
fell in the frosts, and there was no autumn fruitage. His poet 
largely possesses a quality which is, perhaps, the most common 
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feature of our spasmodists—it is rich inimagery. This is natural 
enough for youth, which apprehends life “mostly on the sensa- 
tional side, and is more flowery and fleshly than spiritual. But 
itis well to note that this imaginal te1 ndenc ‘y, unless it be the 
youthful efflorescence of a mind that is quite healthy and full of 
all m: unly vigour, is apt to sap the strength from mz iturer mental 
qui alities, and let it run to waste in a rank luxuriance of under- 
growth. Shakespeare, in his early leafing-time, was riotous in 
imagery ; but there was such a rootage of thought, and such a 
girth of feeling, that the ample foliage waving above was only 
an outcome of ‘chendent health and creative strength. In his 
later poetry, however, he is much less imaginal, “because he 
can say what he wants to say in a manner more direct than by 
illustrations. Keats, also, one of the most afiluent of imagery 
among modern poets, becomes far less so in his “ Hyperion,” 
which is chaster, nobler, and more sustained in consequence. 
His mind was growing in the direction of moral health, in spite 
of his bodily health failing. In Beddoes this imagery does not 
spring from a healthy mental condition : its roots were in the 
grave; and the ov er-hanging wealth of leaf and flower, with all 
their warmth of colour and lavish life, casts a shadow damp 
with death. Ever and anon, amidst all the fragrant spices and 
odorous balms, you smell the breath of the graveyard. Many 
of his passionate lines might have thrilled to the soul of Keats. 
Here and there they have the true tragic touch, stern or pathetic ; 
and innumerable fine things might be quoted from his pages ; 
hut he had not the genius that should have made these subser- 
vient to great and. worthy ends. How grandly he indicates the 
death suspended over the head of its victim in these lines !— 


* How still, how full, how lightly 
I move, since this resolve, about the place, 
Like to a murder-charged thunder cloud 
Lurking about the starry streets of night, 
Breathless and masked, 
O’er a still city sleeping by the sea!” 
Another character frantic for vengeance says— 
‘“‘ When I tread 
His neck into the grave, I shall, methinks, 
Fall into ashes with the mighty joy, 
Or be transformed into a winged star : 
That will be all eternal heaven distilled 
Down to one thick rich minute. This sounds madly, 
But IZ am mad when I remember him.” 


This last quotation is very fine in its place, and so would the 
former one be; only it is said by the wrong person. It would 
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have been more in place if spoken by an observer of the gloomy 
man charged with murder, than given as a self-reflection. But, 
the obvious tendency of his poetry is mainly phrenetic in effect, 
rather than fine. The following examples will bear witness to 
his relationship with our Spasmodic School :— 
‘“‘ That frightful forest grows 
Under the darksome corner of the sky, 
Where death’s scythe hangs: its murder-shading trees 
Are hairs upon hell’s brow.” 
‘“‘ May I speak never more, but be struck dumb! 
May I be stripped of manhood and made devil, 
If I mean not as truly unto thee. 
But put me to the proof, say, ‘ Kill thyself,’ 
I will outlabour Hercules in will. 
Shall I fight swordless with a youthful lion ? 
Shall I do ought that I may die in doing? 
I almost wish thou hadst some impious task, 
That I might act it.” 


The peculiar nature of Beddoes’ mind, which appeared to swarm 
with morbid instincts, made his end in poetry a melancholy 
warning. He gradually lost what hold he had upon the warm, 
rich world of human life, fed with common human affections, 
and filled with common human sympathies, in pursuit of un- 
natural mental anatomy, and in search of those mysteries whicl: 
death renders up in the dissecting-room. For he became 
an anatomist literally. The poet, no longer satisfied with the 
beautiful instrument breathing its music, would take it in pieces 
to see whence the music came, which was a secret death could 
not reveal. To adapt an image of James Montgomery, he 
sought to grasp in his own hand the dew-drop, which, when 
touched, at once loses all its sparkling grace, its shape of beauty, 
its light from heaven, and is merely a little water, having the one 
quality of wetness. The gift was taken from him, and died 
out of him utterly. And little marvel that this should be so: 
after reducing the ethereal fire to ashes, in search of a mere 
earthly discovery,—somewhat analogous perhaps to the acci- 
dental discovery of glass-making,—it was too much to have ex- 
pected that the radiant Phoenix of poetry would ever soar again 
from these ashes, when the fire was wilfully put out for so paltry 
apurpose. Beddoes, we say, became an anatomist ; and is not 
this precisely what some of our recent writers in verse have be- 
come? They also are probing among the secrets of the skeleton 
which lies hidden beneath the rosy bloom of flesh, with specula- 
tions on bones and membranes, cells and blood-vessels. Ovyster- 
like, they get their pearls from a state of disease. If we were asked 
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to indicate the poem which has been most harmful, and has 
wrought most .evil to the young poetic mind of our time, we 
should unhesitatingly point to “ Festus.” Bailey’s poem is a 
vast work, in which egotism is the presiding principle, as it was 
in building that Babel of old. In going through it, the reader 
feels as though he were witnessing a series of grand pyrotechnic 
displays of gorgeous but evanescent brilliance, until his aching 
eyes are so dazzled, that he feels himself in “ a land of darkness.” 
The writer’s object throughout appears to be to strike us blind 
rather than to illumine us, and to leave us breathless rather than 
breathing. And at last the difficulty of reading the poem be- 
comes bewildering. This comes of the author possessing some 
of the poetic faculties in full development, and almost, if not 
totally, lacking others which are quite as necessary, if not more 
so, for the completion of a poet, and the production of true 
poetry. The faculties that he does possess, are precisely those 
which need the reins of judgment and taste, and the curb of 
prudence ; e; for without them he is borne, and hurried, and whirled 
away in a wild confusion, and a sublime disregard of all artistic 
and esthetic proprieties, and all moral and religious associations. 
Indeed, the moral sense seems wrecked in a “sea of rich and 
ripe sensation.” The earthy, the heavenly, and the diabolic 
mingle and dance over all boundi ary marks. There is no per- 
ception of the differences between small and great, the vague 
and the vast, the gigantic and the deformed, the boundless and 
the lawlessness that is without bounds. 

“ Festus” is not, what it has so often been called, a great 
poem, because it is altogether wanting in the welding oneness 
that moulds the great works of imagination. There is no 
magnet of sufficient purpose passing through its glittering filings 
of the fancy, and gathering them up into fitting form. And 
when we use the word “ filings” here, we do not do so merely 
in a figurative sense ; for the truth is, that poems of the “ Festus” 
order are prince ipally made up of filings from other men’s works— 
hints and- suggestions got while re: ading the writings of others, 
sometimes by ‘reading ‘between the lines, often by direct appro- 
priation, however unconscious ; thus making the result mainly a 
parasitic growth, based upon the beginnings of others, instead 
of an original creation, with the life ‘that shapes into symmetry 
and oneness energetically running through it, from the lowest 
ground-root of strength with which it grasps the subject, to the 
topmost leaf wherewith it breaks into beauty. Here we shall 
find none of the suspended, poising strength, as of the moun- 
tainous repose which marks the climacteric expression of the 

ughest powers in the world of mind, even as they are also thie 
grandest expression of power in our physical world; for these 
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can only be attained by the creative mind, that under the 
dominant idea moves with all its powers at once,, each keeping 
sroper place and perfect time, harmoniously to one great end. 
t is thus the great poets work; and we perceive that they ac- 
complish their great ends with such a repose of power, that, like 
the best generals, they appear to have won the battle, and only 
to have brought half their forces into the field. But here, all 
the forces are brought into action in hot haste, all parts of the 
subject are taken by storm, and every lurking place of fancy is 
at once sacked. “ Festus” is full of fine things of the startlingly 
staring kind, which are so apt to be not so much original as 
the reflections of other fine things seen in a distorting mirror ; 
and when such are original, they are used very sparingly by the 
great poets. Upon an average, there are a dozen illustrations 
for every thought; and thus the poverty of thought is gilded 
with a lavish wealth of imagery. The most imaginative poets 
use the fewest images: these belong more to the lower range 
and flight of fancy ; and yet, with many recent writers in both 
prose and verse, these images appear to constitute the primal 
proof of poetry, and the power of producing them the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the poet. “Festus” and its critics have 
done much to foster this fallacy. 

“ Festus” has also been fatally successful in leading astray, be- 
cause all phenomena that cannot be explained by known laws open 
up at once a fresh field to work in; and so long as the phenomena 
cannot be classified, or the precise amount of their truth ascer- 
tained, there is but little fear of the sham and spurious imitation 
being known from what is true and real. This fact will account for 
much of the flying-off into space, which characterises recent verse, 
in order that it may avoid the verdict of an appeal to well-known 
laws, and not because the writers possess wings at will. If you can- 
not represent the world of reality, this plan of taking refuge in the 
impalpable affords a fine chance of fabricating a false world, which 
may float for a time as a beautiful bubble on the breath of those 
who puff it. False and futile, however, are all these attempts to 
create a world apart from that of human life, in which the poet 
shall be absolved from all known laws, and freed from ordinary 
conditions, in order that his idiosyncrasies may run riot without 
let or hindrance. Ordinary human beings cannot enter such a 
phantom world. Shut up in our house of the senses, with some 
half-a-dozen windows for outlooks into the infinite, we cannot 
follow, house and all, on pleasure-excursions into the spirit world, 
as “ Festus” and others would have us, and mingle with its inha- 
bitants on perfectly familiar terms. If Shakespeare, after mirror- 
ing so much of our human world so faithfully, had attempted to 
lead us into the invisible world, we might have followed with a 
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firmer reliance. But he was all too wise, and left that for Milton 
to do, when God had laid the shadow on his outer eyes, and freed 
the inner from earthly scales, contenting himself with giving those 
hints that flash upon usin the high and mystic moods of thought. 

Of all the spasmodists, Mr Dobell is the most original thinker 
and coherent writer. In some high gifts of the poet, he is mag- 
nificently endowed. He gives us in his pages many glimpses of 
the most subtle loveliness ever opened up by the vision of poetry ; 
much deep thought, expressed with a quiet majesty of speech ; and 
often his poetry touches a depth of tenderness that reaches down 
to the hidden springs of tears. And yet, for want of a few com- 
mon but very necessary qualities, Mr Dobell fails, and we fear 
will fail, to bring home his poetry to any consider able number of 
people. He possesses a large and shaping imagination, which 
often flows with such serious and subtle sweetness as to leave the 
reader only half aware of its tide of strength; only, this imagina- 
tion is left without sufficient material to work upon, for want of 
action and character in the subject. This necessitates its working 
more apart in some peculiar domain of poetry. It is comparatively 
seldom that the pursuit of what is common leads the poet and the 
artist astray, it is this pursuit of what is uncommon and peculiar 
that becomes so fatal ; and this, either from instinctive nece ssity or 
wilful choice, perhaps both, is ‘the ereat bane of Mr Dobell. “He 
appears to select his subject, and the point of treatment, for their 
remoteness from all ordinary reality, and then to refine upon 
these until they are intangible to us. 

Given some genius, the great difficulty often still remains, how 
to bring it to bear upon the minds of men with simple power, 
without much wandering in useless ways, and waste of scattered 
effort. We often fancy that the difference betwixt a born poet and a 
born fool is quite as slight as the partition that is said to divide 
genius from madness. Frequently, from the undue prominence 
of some one faculty, or the want of another, years and lives are 
spent, and the anticipated result is never gained. The most 
striking cases of this kind occur in poetry, where there is consi- 
derable poetic faculty, so-called, power of fancy or imagination, 
with a lamentable want of the few qualities w hich m: Ly be found 
doing the business of the day and the ordinary work of the world, 
and wh ich are generally summed up as common sense. For, after 
all, this common sense is the main ground to begin on as a basis 
of higher operations. It is upon “this ground. “that the mass of 
men can mingle; and if they can meet the poet here, they will 
trust him and try to follow him, when he leads them on, and lures 
them up into the higher regions of thought. As inhabitants of 
this earth, we must feel the ground under our feet if we are to 
walk, The common sense qualities constitute our intellectual 
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earth ; and if you cut this ground from under the feet of those 
who have no wings, it is little wonder if the »y fall, and cannot fol- 
low. For lack of this common meeting ground, many, otherwise 
rarely gifted, fail in part, or altogether, to bring their gifts home 
to the mass of men. Beside which, we invariably recur to the 
works of the great creative minds to find how solid has been their 
common sense capacity, and how much of their life overflowed in 
universal feeling. They could go to market with Pegasus and 
bring back daily bread ‘for us, as well as return with food from 
the loftiest realms of imagination. We find also that the poetry 
produced by these master minds will stand the test of value when 
the touchstone is the heart of the people. The greatest poets can 
stand this test; but there is a manifest desire in those who work 
in very limited and special regions to shun and to undervalue thi 

standard of appeal, and to think too much of the “ fit audience, 
though few.” We would insist on this test, and apply it to the 

spasmodists, because of their evident tendency to avoid it, and in 
every way to overshoot the mark. 

Peculi: arity of choice and subtlety of treatment constitute Mr 
Dobell’s spasmodic claim, else he is seldom, if ever, spasmodic in 
expression. But so peculiar is he in choice of subject, that he 
has written “ Balder,” a poem of some seven thousand lines, 
which nothing less than re-writing altogether, on a new and 
better plan, can make anything else of than a vast mistake. 
And so subtle is he, that he will hide the most precious gems of 
poetry where it is impossible that they can ever be found. With 
regard to “ Balder” as a subject, we think that the more success- 
ful its treatment, according to the author’s apparent idea, the 
more repulsive it must be ; ‘beside which, we doubt whether the 
poetic representation of suc ch a character, which is intended as a 
warning, can be half so effective as an embodiment of a good 
eX: mple, because, for one reader who can go through this poem, 
and perceive its negative intention from intellectual insight, 
there are a hundred who might have been bettered unconsc iously 
through their sympathy with what is good. It is past all human 
patience to feel a sustained interest in such a person; and long 
before the end of his self-exhibitory monologues, we wish him 
hanged in the whole seven thousand lines. Shakespeare, who 
could make a character unfold the secret of a life in an hour, 
when he gives us a self-involved and self-introverted one like 
Hamlet, even he can only afford to let him stand in the centre, 
think ond soliloquise, because there is so much interest in the 
group of life that revolves around him in dramatic relationship ; 
but Mr Dobell lets “ Balder” go maundering on and on, with no 
variety of interest, and with no sense of the lapse of time. In 
the “Roman” he has a clearly conceived character, which has 
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something of a living embodiment in the life of Mazzini; and 
here, as well as in several of the lyrics in “ England in time of 
war,” he comes much nearer to the common understanding, and 
treads on broader human ground with greater success. ‘There 
is more simple power of genius, more promise for the future, in 
such a ballad as the following, than in many magnificent pages 
of magniloquent blank verse :— 


HOW’S MY BOY? 


“Ho, sailor of the sea! 

How’s my boy—my boy ?” 

‘* What’s your boy’s name, good-wife, 
And in what good ship sail’d he?” 


“ My boy John— 

He that went to sea— 

What care [ for the ship, sailor ? 
My boy’s my boy to me. 


“You come back from sea, 

And not know my John ? 

I might as well have ask’d some landsman 
Yonder down in the town. 

‘There’s not an ass in all the parish 

But he knows my John. 


*« How’s my boy—my boy ? 
) 
And unless you let me know, 
I'll swear you are no sailor, 
Blue jacket or no, 
Brass buttons or no, sailor, 
Anchor and crown or no! 
Sure his ship was the Jolly Briton.” 


Ed 


“ Speak low, woman, speak low! 


“ And why should I speak low, sailor, 
About my own boy, John ? 

If I was loud as I am proud, 

I'd sing him over the town! 

Why should I speak low, sailor ?” 

“ That good ship went down.” 


“ How’s my boy—my boy? 

What care I for the ship, sailor ? 

I was never aboard her. 

Be she afloat or be she aground, 
Sinking or swimming, I'll be bound 
Her owners can afford her! 
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I say, how’s my John ?” 
‘Every man on board went down, 
Every man aboard her.” 


“ How’s my boy—my boy ? 
What care I for the men, sailor ? 
I’m not their mother— 

How’s my boy—my boy ? 

Tell me of him, and no other! 
How’s my boy—my boy ?” 


The way in which that poor mother wrestles down every sus- 
picion with her love stronger than death, and in which her heart 
fights with such terrible earnestness to keep the fatal knowledge 
from her mental apprehension, as she pursues the old sailor 
question after question, and will not understand his answer, is 
surely very true and touching. 

We might select from Mr Dobell’s books many fine things, if 
that were desirable, and our space would permit,—not merely 
striking illustrations, but full and sustained descriptions, passages 
of exceeding power, images of surpassing beauty, and flowers 
fragrant with a womanly purity ;—many gentle touches like this, 
which expresses very happily the feeling of one whose hold on 
life has been so lovingly loosened, that the weariness glides easily 
into content :— 


‘“‘T feel two worlds: one ends and one begins. 
Methinks I dwell in both ; being much here, 
But more hereafter : even as when the nurse 
Doth give the babe into the mother’s arms, 
And she who hath not quite resign’d, and she 
Who hath not all received, support in twain 
The single burden ; nevertheless the babe 
Already tastes the mother.” 


And like that in which the poet speaks of standing by a death- 
bed “ with such forgiveness as we bring to those who can offend 
no more.” 

The spasmodic character of much of the “ Life Drama” is 
well known. Our readers will remember the full discussion of 
Mr Smith’s claims in the thirth-eighth number of this Journal, 
and the advice then tendered to him on the score of ideal ex- 
aggeration. This makes it unnecessary that we should now 
devote much space to his works. In his second volume Mr 
Smith is much less exaggerated. He has, too, attained at times 
to a quiet continuity of thought, and sustained strength of co- 
herent utterance, such as we could not find in the first book. 


IIe startles us less with the spasmodic sublime, and gives us 
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many ee that sound the deeps of feeling, and leave us 
satisfied with their sweetness. We see many signs that the 
author is trying to do his best; and if there is not much new 
growth, he has been shedding the old, so that the new may come 
in season. We are led to hope that his exaggerations were only 
a “ passing spasm.” 

We see no reason for going further into detail on the subject of 
the “‘ Spasmodic School,” and we trust that some of our remarks 
may have gone near enough to the root of the matter, to obviate 
any necessity for our doing so. On the one hand, we can scarcely 
undertake to prescribe i in the precise language of science for the 
specialties of the given disease, and the idiosy nerasies of the in- 
dividual patients in each particular case ; and, on the other, we 
have no wish to give an answer as ex cathedra. We urge a re- 
turn to the lasting and true subject-matter of poetry, and a firmer 
reliance on primal truths; for it is this which has so often given 
fresh life to both poetry and painting in the past. Crowded as 
the ground may have been, there is still room for great poets to 
walk here. Anything that has in it a genuine human interest 
is sure to win its way to the heart, so irresistible is the touch of 
real truth. This is the vital and enduring element of the Dutch 
painters. Their genuine statement of truth is sufficient to keep 
alive their pictures, though that truth be never so obvious and 
commonplace. And this is why those books are so successful 
that treat of the coarser passions. They have in them a real 
human interest, because they make their appeal to feelings which 
do exist. We are not here arguing in favour of Dutch pictures 
or French novels, but for that reality which is the basis of all 
poetry, and that truth which is the basis of all beauty. As 
Realists, we do not forget that it is not in the vulgarity of com- 
mon things, nor the mediocrity of average characters, nor the 
familiarity of familiar affairs, nor the everydayness of everyday 
lives, that the poetry consists,—not the commonnesses of a com- 
mon man, but those universal powers and passions which he 
shares with heroes and martyrs, are the true subjects of poetry. 
Though we advocate that all beauty must be true, we are not 
responsible for the converse of the proposition, that assumes all 
truth therefore beautiful, and that, consequently, “ twice two are 
four” constitutes poetry. Like the consecrated banner of a 
Cortez, wherein the enthusiastic churchman may see the cross, 
and the ambitious patriot the crown, but which, to the eyes of 
the rabble in their train, is merely a waving absolution, this ery 
for common sense, matter-of-fact, and ev eryd: ry life, may be fol- 
lowed by some, not for the right in which it originates , but for the 
wrong to whic h it may be perverted ; ; but if “it be an they can 
never arrive at results more lamentable than the crowd who have 
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followed the formulas of “high art” and the “ideal.” And i 
poetry is to get home to us with its better influences, to  eewsel 
us in the strugeles of life, beguile us of our glooms, take us 
gently from the dusty high-road, where we have borne the bur- 
den in the heat of the day, into the pastures where the grass is 
green and grateful to the tired feet, the air fragrant, and the 
shadows are refreshing, and draw us delicately up to loftier 
heights of being, we must have songs set to the music of the 
faithful heart,—we must have poetry for men who work, and 
think, and suffer, and whose hearts would feel faint and their 
souls grow lean if they fed on such fleeting deliciousness and 
confectionary trifle as the spasmodists too frequently offer them, 
—we must have poetry in which natural emotions flow, real 
passions move, in clash and conflict—in which our higher aims 
and aspirations are represented, with all that reality of d: ily life 
which goes on around us, in its strength and sweetness, its 
sternness and softness, wearing the smiles of rejoicing, and weep- 
ing the bitter tears of ewer aving the many- -coloured woof of 
Time, and working out the hidden purposes of ‘Him that “ sitteth 
in the heavens,” 
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ARTICLE X.—RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. Brazil and the Brazilians, Portrayed in Historical and Descrip- 
tive Sketches. By Rev. D. P. Kipper, D.D., and Rev. J. C. 
Fietcuer. Philadelphia: Childs and Peterson. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1857. 


Ir is quite true, as our authors allege, that great ignorance of 
Brazil prevails both in Britain and in the United States. Few 
have been accustomed to think of it as a great constitutional 
monarchy, ruled over by a wise and accomplished Prince. The 
popular notion has been the prevalent one even among educated 
men. It has been regarded as a land of “ mighty rivers and 
virgin forests, palm-trees and jaguars, anacondas and alligators, 
howling monkeys and screaming parrots, diamond mining, revo- 
lutions, and earthquakes.” If other figures have been added to 
the picture, they have not made it more attractive, for they have 
been figures of men stricken with ague and yellow fever, of 
negroes and negro drivers, of mining desperadoes and of political 
despots, of importunate beggars, and of a superstitious priesthood. 
Whence these current views have been derived, it would not be 
easy to determine. We have to thank Gardner, Ewbank, 
Waterton, Wallace, and the authors of this peculiarly interesting 
volume, for setting us right on all these topics. Some of the 
features, both moral and physical, now referred to, are charac- 
teristic, but these do no more than supply a dark back-ground, 
on which to bring more attractive figures out in sunlight. This 
faithful portraiture of Brazil and the Brazilians, will not fail to 
be influential. New channels will be opened up for the streams 
of British and North American enterprise; and the sympathies 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, will cluster more closely around this 
great people, and their present justly esteemed great Prince. 

The work now noticed is the joint effort of the Rev. Dr Kidder, 
of the American Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the Rev. 
J.C. Fletcher, of the Presbyterian Church, who recently visited 
Brazil as missionary travellers, and the latter of whom held, for 
some time, the post of Acting Secretary of the United States’ 
Legation at Rio de Janeiro. This brotherhood of energy, en- 
terprise, and love for, and devotion to, missionary work, between 
representatives of the leading ecclesiastical denominations of 
America, is peculiarly graceful. As the sketches bear to be 
historical and descriptive, our brief notice of them shall assume 
the same form. 

The introduction into Spain and Portugal of the knowledge of 
the polarity of the needle, and the application of it in maritime 
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enterprise, about the beginning of the fifteenth century, soon 
began to change the political condition of these countries. The 
mariners of the Peninsula hastened to use it for purposes of 
national aggrandisement. In a few years, wondering Europe 
was told of lands, the tidings of whose beauty, fertility, mineral 
wealth, and varied forms of animal life and of vegetation, acted 
very powerfully, especially on the warm imaginations of the people 
of the South. At a period so early as 1486, Portuguese voyagers 
had sailed down the western coasts of Africa, and had doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope. The dream of lands beyond that 
great ocean, out on which for ages men had looked from the bold 
headlands of Lusitania, was realised. In 1498 Columbus cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Orinoco. The sanguine southern 
mind was deeply agitated when the treasures from the “ New 
World” were spread out before them. Poets' sung of them,— 
soldiers dreamed of conquest,—statesmen of aggrandisement,— 
the multitudes of never-failing wealth, and “ The Holy See” 
of wider absolute influence. In 1500, the Portuguese navigator, 
Pedro Alvares Cabral, discovered Brazil, took possession of it in 
the name of his sovereign, Dom Immanuel, and named it Vera 
Cruz. In 1503 a second expedition was sent out. The Floren- 
tine, Americus Vespucius, whose name is now more intimately 
associated with the western world, than that either of Cabral or 
Columbus, joined this. As the most remarkable part of the cargo 
which Vespucius brought to Europe, was the dyewood—cesal- 
pina Braziliensis—called in Portuguese, pau Brazil, on account of 
its resemblance to brazas—“ coals of fire,’—the name of Brazil 
was given to the newly discovered region. Portugal continued 
to hold it, and governed it by viceroys sent from the mother 
country, up to the year 1803, when the Prince Regent, Dom 
John VI., was forced to leave Portugal on account of the part 
he had taken with Napoleon against England and the Allies. 
He carried with him the fruits of the civilization of the Old 
World. Commerce grew in importance,—printing presses were 
set up,—libraries founded,—colleges opened,—and all the social 
habits and fashions of Portugal began to prevail on the shores of 
the Bay of Rio. The remaining historical incidents are well- 
known. Dom John returned to his native land, after having 
resigned the government into the hands of his son, the well-known 


1“ What wars they wag'd, what seas, what dangers pass’d. 
What glorious empire crowned their toils at last ; 
Vent’rous I sing, on soaring pinions borne, 

And all my country’s wars the song adorn’d: 

What kings, what heroes, of my native land, 
Thunder’d on Asia’s and on Afric’s strand ; 

Illustrious shades, who levelled in the dust, 

The idol temples, and the shrines of lust.”—De Camées. 
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Dom Pedro. Soon Brazil broke off from the mother country, 
and set up as a constitutional and independent state, and it now 
oceupies such a place in South America as the United States 
does in North. 

Mr Fletcher visited Brazil in 1851, at a season when the Hud- 
son and Potomac were bridged over with ice; but as he entered 
the Bay of Rio, he found the balmiest beeee zes blowing,—the 
palin- -trees in full foliage, wav ing above the world of vegetation 
around them, and all nature rejoicing in the warm sunlight. The 
entrance to the Bay is exceedingly beautiful :— 


* On either side of that contracted entrance, as far as the eye can 
reach, stretch away the mountains, whose pointed and fantastic slopes, 
recall the glories of Alpland. On our left, the sugar-loaf stands like 
a giant sentinel to the metropolis of Brazil. ‘The round and green 
summits of the Tres Irmaos (Three Brothers), are in strong contrast 
with the peaks of Corcovado and Tijuca; while the Gavia rears its 
huge sail-like form, and half hides the fading line of mountains which 
extends to the very borders of Rio Granade do sul. On the right, 
another lofty range commences near the principal fortress which com- 
mands the entrance of the bay, and forming curtain-like ramparts, 
reaches away, in picturesque headlands, to the bold promontory, well 
known to all South Atlantic navigators, as Cape Trio. Far through 
the opening of the bay, and, in some places, towering even above the 
lofty coast barrier, can be discovered the blue outline of the distant 
Organ Mountains, whose lofty pinnacles will at once suggest the ori- 
gin of their name. The general effect is truly sublime; but, as the 
vessel draws nearer to the bold shore, and we see, on the sides of the 
double mount which rises in the rear of Santa Cruz, the peculiar 
bright leaved woods of Brazil, with here and there the purple-blooming 
quaresma tree; and, when we observe that the snake-like cacti and 
rich flowering parasites shoot forth and hang down from the jagged 
and precipitous sides of the Sugar Loaf; and, as we single out, in every 
nook and crevice, new evidences of a genial and prolific clime, 
emotion, before overwhelmed by the vastness of the outline, now 
unburdens itself in every conceivable exclamation of surprise and ad- 
mniration.” 


The interior of Rio de Janeiro is graphically sketched, and 
the accompanying artistic engravings help us to realise, very fully, 
the aspect and condition of ‘the city. The degrading influences 
of Romish worship are dwelt on and fully illustrated, 1 and a de- 


' Sights of superstition, surpassing even those which, during religious festi- 
vals, we have witnessed on the Continent, are very frequently met with in 
Brazil. The Romanist population delight in the dramatised religious mysteries 
which are still favourites in the mother-country. Very ludicrous incidents 
often come to be mixed up with these. “A civilised Indian, by the promise of 
muito cachaca (plenty of rum), consented to personify our Saviour on the cross. 
His position was a trying one ;-and, at the foot of the crucifix stood a bucket 
filled with rum, in which was a sponge attached to a long reed. The individual 
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servedly high tribute is paid to the Brazilian authorities for 
their attention to their much needed hospitals. A number of 
Irmandades, or brotherhoods, have been formed, on whom de- 
volve the unpleasant, and frequently, dangerous duties of the 
hospitals. The account of them given by our authors is deeply 
interesting. The scenes, however, witnessed at the Foundling 
Hospital, are of a very different description, and afford us a 
glimpse into a dark gulf of misery, degradation, cruelty, and 
abounding sin. 

The beggars of Brazil seem to be a highly privileged class, 
and to drive a singularly lucrative business :— 

‘¢ Some are carried in a rede by two slaves, or drawn by one. One 
worthy rejoices in a little earriage pulled by a fat sheep; and another, 
a footless man, rides on a white horse. Sometimes, in country parts, 
beggars, whose pedal extremities are free from all derangement, play 
the cavalier, altogether disdaining to foot it, and seem to receive none 
the less charity than if they trudged from door to door. Upon one 
occasion, a female beggar, adorned with a feather in her bonnet, and 
mounted on horseback, rode up to a friend of mine at St Alexio, and, 
demanding alms, was exceedingly indignant at any inquiries as to 
the consistency of her costume.” 


We much like the way in which Messrs Kidder and Fletcher 
look at the “ peculiar institutions.” Their book will be very 
useful on this question, in the United States. The free, loving, 
and truthful longings as to the slave’s future, will find their way 
to hearts which will never open to the overdrawn pictures of 
professional abolitionists. Brazil, too, shows an example which 
the States might well imitate. Slavery is indeed allowed by 
law; but the inhuman African traffic is forbidden, and every fa- 
cility given to the slave to work out his freedom. And once 
free, he may rise by talent and energy, to the highest offices in 
the state. 

The following notice of a new disease is painfully interesting :— 


«“ At Limeira I became aware of a new disease, which, like the 
goitre, seems to be confined to certain localities. I was sitting in the 
office of Dr , conversing with him in regard to Brazil, when I 
observed a Portuguese, about sixty years of age, enter, and demand, 
with great earnestness, if he thought that he could live. Soon after, 
a middle-aged Brazilian came, and, seeming to cling to the words of 
the physician as tenaciously as to a divine oracle, made nearly the 
same interrogatory. Neither of these men appeared in ill health, and, 


whose duty it was to refresh the caboclo, forgot his office, while carried away by 
the florid eloquence of the padre. The Indian, however, did not forget his con- 
tract, and, to the astonishment, as well as amusement of the audience, shouted 
out, ‘O Senhor Judeio, Senhor Judeio, mais fel!’” (O Mister Jew, Mister Jew, 2 
little nore gall.) 
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if I had not heard them state that they had great difficulty in swal- 
lowing, I would have considered them in a perfect sanitary condition. 
Upon inquiry, I ascertained from the doctor, that these men had a 
disease which is widely prevalent in some portions of Interior Brazil, 
but he has never seen a notice of it in any medical work whatever. 
The Brazilians call it mal de engasgo. The first indication of its 
existence is a difficulty in swallowing. The patient can swallow dry 
substances better than fluids. Wine or milk can be drunk with 
more facility than water ; still, both are attended with difficulty. To 
take thin broth is an impossibility. In some cases, fluids have been 
conveyed to the stomach in connection with some solid. The person 
thus afflicted appears to be in good health, but, in five or six years, 
death ensues from actual starvation. The suffering of such a one 
was described to me as most horrible.” 


To as many of our readers as have a taste for descriptions of 
forest scenery, we can promise gratification in abundance, if they 
will turn to page 277, and follow Mr Fletcher into the blooming 
woods of the Serra dos Orgoes:— 


“In the months of April and May (October and November in 
Brazil), only the autumnal tints of our gorgeous North American 
woods can compare with the sight of the forest of the Serra dos Orgées. 
Then the various species of the Laurus are blooming, and the atmo- 
sphere is loaded with the rich perfumes of their tiny snow-white blos- 
soms. The Cassie then put forth their millions of golden flowers, 
while, at the same time, huge trees—whose native names would be 
more unintelligible, though less pedantic, than their botanic terms of 
Sasiandra Fontanesia, and others of the Melastoma tribe—are in full 
bloom ; and, joining rich purple to the brightest yellow, present, to- 
gether with gorgeously-clothed shrubs, ‘flowers of more mingled hue 
than her (Iris’s) purpled scarf can show.’ From time to time, a silk- 
cotton tree (the Chorisia speciosa) shoots up its lofty hemispherical 
top, covered with thousands of beautiful large rose-coloured blossoms, 
which gratefully contrast with the masses of vivid green, purple, and 
yellow, that clothe the surrounding trees. Floral treasures are heaped 
on every side. Wild vines, twisted into most fantastic forms, or hang- 
ing in graceful festoons,—passion-flowers, trumpet-flowers, and fuch- 
sias in their native glory,—tree-ferns, whose elegance of form is only 
surpassed by the tall, gently-curved palmito, which is the very em- 
bodiment of the line of beauty,—orchids, whose flowers are of as soft 
a tint as the blossom of the peach-tree, or as brilliant as red spikes of 
fire,—curious and eccentric epiphytes, draping naked rocks, or the de- 
caying branches of old forest monarchs,—all form a scene enrapturing 
to the naturalist; and bewildering, with its richness, to the uninitiated, 
who still appreciate the beauty and the splendour that are scattered 
on every side, by the Hand Divine. The overpowering sensation 
which one experiences, when entering an extensive conservatory filled 
with the choicest plants, exotics of the rarest description, and odour- 
laden flowers, is that (multiplied a thousand-fold), which filled my 
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mind as I gazed, for the first time, upon the landscape, with its tiers 
of mountains, robed in such drapery as that described above ; and yet 
there was such a feeling of liberty, incompatible with the sensation 
expressed by the word ‘ overpowering,’ that it is impossible to define 
it. In the province of Minas Geraes, from a commanding point, I 
once beheld the magnificent forest in bloom ; and, as the hills and un- 
dulative plains stretched far away to the horizon, they seemed to be 
enveloped in a fairy mist of purple and of gold.” 


The notices of the geography and natural history of some 
of the vast regions visited by the enterprising missionaries, 
are full of novelty and interest. San Paulo, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, and Para, are described in a way which will not fail 
to give “the untravelled” very distinct pictures of them. 
So, too, are the strange lands which form the basins of the 
Rio di Francisco and the mighty Amazon. The references 
to the fauna of the Brazils, are not the least interesting por- 
tions of this work. The naturalist will see what scope there 
is for him in those luxuriant lands, and what promise of dis- 
covery of new species is held out to him. Among the hills 
which stretch away beyond the Bay of Jurujuba, the little, 
active, buckler-clad Armadillo, throws up the earth in which he 
loves to burrow, and, when disturbed, coils himself up, hedge-hog 
like, exposing to his enemy only a ball of mail, against which 
tooth of dog and beak of bird of prey, are powerless; or, when 
caught on the sunny slopes of the red-coloured hills, he quickly 
assumes this ball-like form—“ swallows himself,’ as they say— 
and rolls quietly down the hill as if he were a stone, or some 
huge cocoa-nut, struck by the feet of the climber. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the secluded pools among the Organ Mountains, the 
South American Tapirs spend their harmless lives, feeding on 
roots, and buds, and wild fruit. he Peccari is met in flocks in 
the wild woods. In size much less than the tapir, the peccari 
has nothing of the timidity which belongs to its larger neighbour. 
“Tt is,” says Mr Fletcher, “ the most pugnacious fellow imagin- 
able. Neither men nor dogs inspire reverence, for he will attack 
both with impunity.” The Myrmecophaga, or Ant-eaters, wan- 
der about, making much esteemed havoc on the destructive ants, 
which swarm in all such climes. “The Paca, the Capybara, 
and the Agouti—animals of the same family as marmots and 
beavers—abound. Lurking by the banks of rivers, in the dense 
jungle, overshadowed with species of palm-trees, the Jaguar, or 
Brazilian tiger (Felis Ona), watches his opportunity for spring- 
ing on his prey. In the northern province of Mato Grasso, vast 
numbers of monkeys are found. Skipping across the traveller's 
path, hanging in ‘lovely deformity’ from the branches of the 


trees, and looking, with stupid grin, around him, may be seen the 
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Bald-headed Brachyurus,—the monkey which is answerable for 
the long credited story of a race of Indians with tails. 

Or turn we to the birds, not less varied and novel are the 
species found in Brazil. There are Parrots, in gayest garb, 
chattering among the trees; TJoucans, with their. huge bills, 
gogale eyes, and gorgeous plumage ; Humming-birds, of rare 
beauty, sparkling in the sunshine, and sipping sweets from tube 
roses, jessamines, and heliotropes; Urupongas, or Tolling-bell 
birds, looking knowing, with their three inch long fleshy tu- 
bercle, hanging sprucely on one side of the head, and their loud, 
clear, ringing note, which Waterton affirms, may be heard at a 
distance of three miles; the little known Umbrella-bird, fre- 
quenting the flooded islands of the Rio Negro and of the Soli- 
moes, with its umbrella-like crest, “formed of feathers more than 
two inches long, very thickly set, < ‘and with hairy plumes, curving 
over at the end—a hemi-ellipsoidal dome, completely covering 
the head, and even reaching beyond the point of the beak ;” the 
Boat-bill, feeding amidst clorious groups of Victoria Regias, and 
the nimble Jacana, We alking on their leaves, with as sure footing 
as if treading the solid e: arth. Then there are Butterflies, “the 
most splendid in the world;” Bats, some small as our own, 
others large as the fabled winged demons of the old natural- 
ists. Such is the terrific-looking, blood-loving Vampire-bat. 
And feptiles in abundance, varying in size from the small 
scorpion to the enormous Anaconda—the Sucuruju, of the 
natives ich haunts the dense forests that stretch along the 
banks of the great rivers, measuring sometimes above thirty feet 
in length, and said, by the enterprising Amazon explorer Ww - 
lace, to be able to ‘swallow horses and cattle. Is not Brazil « 
very paradise for a naturalist ? 

But the half is not told. Those who wish more information 
on all these topics, and on many others, we refer to the admirable 
book now noticed. A book which, notwithstanding its occasional 
idolatry of Brother Jonathan, we very heartily commend to all 
our readers. 


Il.—Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. Py 
Davip Livincsrone, LL.D., D.C.L. London: John 
Murray. Twenty-Fifth Thousand. 


“ In the whole of Africa,” wrote the author of the Philosophy of 

History in 1828, “ there is, besides Egypt, only the Northern 

Coast, str etching along the Mediterranean, that is at all connected 

with the history and intellectual progress of the civilized world.” 
VOL. XXVIII. NO. LV. R 
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Though the statement is somewhat too sweeping, as not taking 
any account of the Cape colonization and the work of such Pro- 
testant missionaries in the south as Vanderkemp, Kircherer, 
Campbell, and others, it was yet in the main true. It is not so 
now. Representatives of the literature, the science, the religion, 
and the adventure of the presenttime, have penetrated into regions 
in North and South Africa, previously unexplored. Heinrich 
Barth, James Richardson, and Adolphe Overweg, have done much 
to open up the north. The dangerous wastes of the Northern 
Zaara, and the more dangerous tribes who dwell on their borders, 
have been passed. Half-fabled Timbuctoo has been reached, and 
we can now read of its streets of mud-built cottages,—of the mot- 
ley groups which frequent its flourishing market,—of its current 
coin and standard of value—Salt—and of Kabara,—its port on 
the Niger, even. as we read the pleasant sketches of oft- visited 


continental towns. Then, we feel that some after generation of 


travel readers may, perhaps, know as much about Lake Tchad as 
we do about the Lake of Geneva. Anderson and Galston pene- 
trated from Walvish Bay, on the West Coast, through Damara, 
on to the flat sandy shores of Lake Ngami. Cumming, the 
mighty hunter, travelled in search of wild adventure from Cape 


Town toa point in Southern Interior Africa, far in advance of 


the remotest missionary station. And now Livingstone, the de- 
voted missionary, the large-hearted Christian philanthropist, and 
the accomplished man of science, lives to tell us how he found his 
way into vast regions, and through territories, teeming with popu- 
lation, of whose very existence we had never dreamed. In visit- 
ing these tribes, he has made additions to Geography, Ethnology, 
Natural History, and Geology, by which he has made science 
always his debtor. The work in which he has chronicled his 
labours, was long looked for. When it did not appear as soon as 
expected, fears were entertained that it would fall short of the 
interest which, from the reports that reached this country, and 
from the importance of the discoveries to the cause of religion 
and civilization, had gathered around the name of the able, ear- 
nest, and enterprising, missionary. And now, that thousands have 
read the record of Dr Livingstone’s wanderings, we believe that 
there are very few who hold that the book is not worthy of the 
man, and in every sense a valuable contribution to that great 
cause in behalf of which he has encountered so many dangers, 
braved so many difficulties, and undergone so much hardship, 
suffering, and toil. The unusually large circulation to which it 
has attained, and the copious extracts of stirring adventure and 
hairbreadth escapes, which have been made from it by the news- 
paper press, while testifying to the deep interest taken by the 
nation in the work to which Livingstone’s life is devoted, also 
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render it unnecessary that we should dwell on features of his 
work, with which all our readers are familiar. We shall, however, 
follow his steps in the most interesting portion of his sixteen years 
life in Southern Africa, and indicate some of the additions 
which he has made to various departments of science. The views 
which he entertained of missionary work, when he entered on the 
wide field to which he was sent, in 1840, led him to those great 
resolves which he has been spared to realize, and encouraged him 
at once to set about exhibiting before the heathen, Christianity 
walking hand in hand with the advanced civilization of Britain. 
There is much sagacity in his views on this subject. He has a 
shrewd appreciation of the indirect but powerful benefit which 
might be rendered to the highest efforts of the missionary, if the 
churches were more willing, in sending forth their sons to preach 
to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ,—tocountenance, 
through them, the extension of commerce and the progress of the 
industrial arts. ‘ Sending the gospel to the heathen,” he says, 
must include much more than is implied in the usual picture of a 
missionary,—namely, a man going about with a Bible under his 
arm. The promotion of commerce ought to be specially attended 
to, as this, more speedily than any thing else, demolishes that sense 
of isolation which heathenism engenders, and makes the tribes 
feel themselves mutually dependent on, and mutually beneficial to, 
ach other.” These views supply the comment on many of his 
past efforts, and they hold out the hope of much good for Africa, 
if he shall be spared to enter again on the work which is before 
him. 

Among the first things that strike us in dealing with his “ Re- 
searches in South Africa,” is the great addition which he has 
made to our knowledge of the geography of that hitherto little 
known region. And this knowledge is reliable, as being given by 
one who has not only visited the territory which he has mz rpped, 
but by one who was scientifically fitted for his task. We were 
recently tempted by curiosity, to look over some of the old Dutch 
and Portuguese maps, and were interested in noticing that, while 
several of them indicate that their authors believed the districts 
through which Livingstone passed to be as thickly studded with 
towns and villages as he has described them, they show ver y great 
uncertainty as to the general outline of the country, and far 
greater uncertainty in trying to fill in that outline. M: anifestly, 
the m: aps have been drawn up partly from hearsay and partly by 
guess. These features of the oldest maps seem to have le dl modern 
geographers to err in an opposite direction, and to discard as 
fabulous everything marked by their predec essors, as lying a few 
miles from the coast. This, however, gives the greater promin- 
ence to the work of Livingstone. If, after having glanced at the 
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maps which accompany “ The Researches,” we turn to any even 
of the best recent maps of South Africa, we will readily acknow- 
ledge the great debt under which we lie to this missionary, for his 
contributions to geography. As we follow the red line which 

marks his wanderings, we find a teeming population, thriving in 
regions believed before to be uninhabitable ; ; and cultivated fields, 
or fertile natural soil, where it was held there were only sterile 
sandy wastes. In 1843 Dr Livingstone had taken up his abode 
in the fertile valley of Mabotsa (lat. + 20° 14’ south, long. 26° 30’), 
which may be regarded as the centre from which, at different 
times, he struck out into the unexplored regions lying to the 
north, north-east, and north-west. He was now among the 
Bechuana, a race well known in connection with the Jabours of 
his devoted father-in-law Moffat. Ox this great family of Africans, 
he gives us some valuable information. The name Bechuana 
includes a number of tribes, distinguished from each other by 
modifications of character and name, associated with their local 
peculiarities, their habits of life, or, as Dr Livingstone suggests, 
“ probably by their having been, in ancient times, like the 
Egyptians, addicted to animal worship.” Thus, there are the 
Bakatla, “they of the monkey ;” the Bakuena, “ they of the alli- 
gator ;” the Batlapi, “they of the fish;” the Batiu, “they of 
the lion ;” and the Bandga, “ they of the serpent”—these last 
two being, as tribes, now extinct, t, and represented only by indivi- 
duals. 

Far away to the north-west of Maboisa, and having the great 
Kalahari Desert intervening, is Lake Ngami, with the discovery 
of which the names of Livingstone, and his companions Oswell 
and Murray, will always be associated. Our travellers set out 
on a journey of exploration in 1849; and, on 1st August of that 
year, they were rewarded for many hardships, by seeing the 
magnificent sheet of water stretching far away before them. 
The incidents of the journey are full of interest, and the descrip- 
tions of the natural history and botany of the Desert are even 
more so. Bushmen and multitudes of Bechuanas, known as 
Bakalahari, inhabit the Kalahari. Among the remarkable plants 
of the Desert, he describes the Leroshta—which, with a stalk no 
thicker than a crow’s quill, has a tuber, hid by the soil, as large 
as the head of a young child—the Mokuri, with its water-bearing 
large tuber, and the Kéme, or water melon—all of them bless- 
ings in the locality in which they occur. Of animals, there are 
the Cape fennec, the small ocelot, the lynx, the steinbuck, lions, 
leopards, panthers, and hyenas. For the description of the varied 
forms of life in the neighbourhood of Ngami, and on the pictu- 
resque banks of the Zouga, we must refer to the “ Journeys and 
Researches.” It is in the account of this journey that we are 
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first made acquainted with the deadly power of the ésetse fly.—- 
(Pp. 80-83.)* 

From Lake Ngami the travellers proceeded northward to Lin- 
yanti (lat. 18° 17' 20", long. 23° 50’ 9’), the centre of the domi- 
nions of Sebituane, a truly noble-minded chief. From Linyanti 
they proceeded to Sesheke, lying 130 miles to the north-east. 
“In the end of June,” he writes, “ we were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the Zambesi, a magnificent river, in many places above 
600 yards broad, and which falls into the sea on the east coast 
about lat. 19°.” This discov ery led Livingstone to return to Cape 
Town; and, having seen his family embark for England, and 
fitted himself for the great undertaking which he lived to accom- 
plish, he set out again for the north. He started in June 1852. 
“ This journey,” he says, “ extended from the southern extremity 
of the continent to St Paul de Loando, the capital of Angola, on 
the west coast, and thence across South Central Africa, in an 
oblique direction, to Kilimane, in Eastern Africa.” Omitting the 
incidents of the journey from Cape Town, we meet with Dr 
Livingstone again on the way between Linyanti and Sesheke. 
Of trees, the camel thorn, the white-thorned mimosa and baobabs, 
are seen on the elevated grounds through which they pass. Im- 
mense herds of antelopes were feeding in the plains, and a new 
species—* the nakong”—is specially noticed, while “ great num- 
bers of buffaloes, zebras, tsessbes’, tahaetsi, and elands, graze 
undisturbed.” Canoes and men having been got ready, they 
launch on the Leeambye, the name given to the Zambesi at this 
part of its course, and begin to ascend the river. “I felt the 
pleasure,” he says, “of looking on lands which had never been 
seen by any European before.” As they paddled bravely up the 
magnificent river, they found its broad waters, adorned by nume- 
rous islands, from three to five miles long, and covered with 
forest. Both banks are also clad with a rich vegetation, out 
from the heart of which stands the lofty palmyra, “ casting its 
feathery foliage against a cloudless sky. The date-palm is “also 
abundant, with its gracefully-curved fronds, and refreshing light 
green colour.” Villages, inhabited by an industrious people, stud 
its banks, and great abundance of wild animals are everywhere 
met with. At 14° 11' 3” lat. S., the Leeambye assumes the 
name of Kabompo, which seems to come from the east. It is 
joined by the Leeba from the N.N.W. at lat. 14° 10’ 52''S., 
long., 23° 35' 40" E. Having returned again to Linyanti, Dr 
Livi ingstone made preparation for another journey, with the view 
of reaching Loando, on the west coast. He set out in November 

' We are glad to find that the attention of naturalists is being directed to this 


insect. May not some of the effects, now associated with its sting, be traceable 
to other influences ? 
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1853. As they again ascended the Leeambye, they met with 
new forms of animal life and of vegetation. Of the animals de- 
scribed, one is new. The pokus, which Dr Livingstone proposes 
shall be named, after the African traveller, Major Vardon, Anti- 
lope Vardonii. As they proceed, the notes on the social condi- 
tion and morality of the natives, grow in interest. Everywhere 
he was painfully impressed by the want of a provision among 
those immense multitudes, by which they might be told of Him 
on whom the Lord laid our iniquity. They were now on the 
Leeba, and the description of the luxuriant vegetation, and of 
the zoology of the region, reminds one of what geologists 
find in the carboniferous strata. Hippopotami and alligators 
abound. “Large climbing plants entwined themselves around 
the trunks and branches of gigantic trees, like boa constrictors.” 
To the north of Lake Dilolo, they strike off in the direction of 
Loando; and, after a month’s wandering, they find themselves 
meeting with more frequent traces of the Portuguese, and of the 
effects of the civilisation of Europe. On the 31st of May they 
reached Loando, where his weary spirit was refreshed by the kind 
hospitality of Mr Gabriel, the English commissioner for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade. 

After a short stay at Loando, the party again set out; and, 
changing their course somewhat, they reached Liny anti in safety. 
Here Dr Livingstone made preparations for another journey. 
He resolved to follow the course of the Zambesi in its progress 
towards the east. Accompanied by Sekeletu, the principal men 
of the Makololo, and about 200 followers, Dr’Livingstone set out, 
on the 3d of November, on his journey from Linyanti to the East 
Coast. Having halted till dark, outside a part of the country in- 
fested with tsetse, when night came, they began to pene trate the 
dreaded spot. “ It became "pitch dark ; ; the lightening spread over 
the sky, forming eight or ten branches at a time, in shi ape exactly 
like those of a tree. This, with great volumes of sheet- lightning, 
enabled us at times to see ‘the whole country. The intervals be- 
tween the flashes were so densely dark, as to convey the idea of 
stone blindness. The horses trembled, cried out and turned 
round, as if searching for each other; and every new flash, revealed 
the men taking different directions, laughing and stumbling 
against each other.” The thunder-storm gave occasion to a touch- 
ing act on the part of the African chief. Livingstone’s clothing 
had been sent on by an advanced party ; and now, that he 
had got thoroughly wet with the rain which had fallen heavily, 
there was nothing ‘for him but to lie down in this state on the cold 
ground. He did so, but Sekeletu covered him with his own 
blanket, and lay himself uncovered during the night. 

On the 13th they were again afloat on the Zambesi. Strong 
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easterly winds raised such waves on tlie broad deep river, as 
threatened to swamp their canoes, and compelled them to wait 
till the wind moderated. While waiting, Dr Livingstone was 
treated to some of the ghost stories relating to the two large 
islands, which lie a little beyond the confluence of the Chobe with 

the Zambesi. The Barotse believe that, at certain parts of the 
river, a tremendous monster lies hid, and that it will catch a canoe, 

and hold it fast and motionless, in spite of the utmost exertions of 
the paddlers. While near Nameta, they even objected to pass a 
spot, supposed to be haunted, and proceeded along a branch in- 
stead, of the main stream. It is strange to find fables similar to 
those of the more northern nations, even in the heart of Africa. 
Can they be vestiges of traditions of animals which no longer 
exist?” Having arrived at the island of Nampéne, lying at the 
beginning of the rapids above the Mosioatunya Falls, it was deter- 
mined that they should strike off from the river’s course towards 
the north-east ; but before doing this, Dr Livingstone resolved to 
pay a visit to the Falls. The whole scene is described as ex- 
tremely beautiful. At the period of their visit, many flowering 
trees were in their beauty. ‘The burly baobab, groups ‘of gor aceful 
palms, the silvery mohonono, and the dark-coloured motsouri, grew 
luxuriantly all around, “ The Falls are bounded on three sides 

by ridges 300 or 400 feet in height, which are covered with 
forest.” Paddling down the centre of the stream, they reached, 

in their light canoe, an island “ in the middle of the river, and 
on the edge of the lip over which the water rolls.” Here the 
water seemed “ to lose itself in the e earth, the opposite lip of the 
fissure into which it disappeared, being only 80 feet deep.” Their 
present position was not such as to enable them to solve the pro- 
biem, where the vast body of the water went. But Livingstone 
determined to get a nearer approach to the edge. “ Creeping, 
with awe, tothe verge, I peered down into a large rent, which had 
been made from bank to bank, of the broad Zambesi, and saw 
that a stream of 1000 yards broad leaped down 100 feet, and then 
became suddenly compressed into a space of 15 or 20 yards. ‘The 
entire Falls are simply a crack made ina hard basaltic rock, from 
the right to the left bank of the Zambesi, and then prolonged from 
the left bank, away through thirty or forty miles of hills.” To 
the Mosi oa tunya (Smoke ‘does sound there ), he gave the name of 
the “ Victoria Falls.” The bold and picturesque way in which 
the Falls are described, adds much to the interest of this part of 
the narrative. Some remarks on the geological aspect of the 
basalt, are suggestive. He tells us, that the edge of the rock over 
which the river falls, does not show more than three feet of sur- 
face wear; and adds, “If we take the want of much wear, on the 
lip of hard basaltic rock, as of any value, the period when this rock 
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was risen, is not geologically very remote.” They returned to 
Kalai (lat. 17° 51’ 54’ S., long. 25° 41’ E.), where the rest of the 
party had been left. Livingstone’s report so influenced Sekeletu, 
that he resolved to visit the Falls, and Dr L. agreed to accom- 
pany him. The chief was much impressed by the grandeur of 
the scene. On the 20th of November they bade adieu to the 
hospitable Chief Sekeletu, and proceeded towards the north. 
When about to leave the village of Moyara, on the 25th, an inte- 
resting fact was made known to them. They learned that the 
deadly tsetse can be rendered innocuous by pounding into powder 
the root of a certain plant. It is much to be regretted that the 
kind of plant from which the powder was alleged to have been 
got, was not ascertained. On the 26th they reached the vill: ages, 
under an old chief named Marimba. The geology of this district 
is briefly described. “ The stratified gneiss, which is the under- 
lying rock of much of this part of the country, dips towards the 
centre of the continent, but the strata are often so much elevated, 
as to appear nearly on their edges. Rocks of Augite trap are 
found in various positions on it. The general strike is north and 
south; but when the gneiss was first seen near to the basalt of 
the Falls; it was easterly and westerly, and the dip towards the 
north, as if the eruptive force of the basalt had placed it in that 

osition.” The country in which they now were, abounds in fruit. 

t is so plentiful as always to supply at least one article of food 
for the natives, and to warrant the saying of the Batoka, “ No 
one ever dies of hunger here.” The travellers fared sumptuously. 
«“ The tree called Morhuka was now yielding its fruit, which re- 
sembles apples. The people brought it to us in large quantities ; 
it tastes like a pear, but has a harsh rind, and four large seeds 
within. We found prodigious quantities of this fruit as we went 
along. The tree attains the height of fifteen or twenty feet, and 
has leaves, hard and glossy, as larg eas one’s hand. My men almost 
lived upon the fruit, for many days. ” Then they “ obtained 
baskets full of Manéko, a curious fruit with horny rind, split into 
five pieces. These sections, when chewed, are full of a fine 
glutinous matter, and sweet like sugar.” They had also abund- 
ance of motsouri, mamorho, beans called nju, and the magnificent 
oil-yielding motsikiri. “ We saw here trees allowed to ‘stand in 
gardens, and some of the Batoka, even plant them—a practice seen 
nowhere else among the natives. 

The graphic acc ount of the black-soldier ants, with which the 
journal of November 27th opens, is one of the most interesting 
natural history sketches, in the volume. Many of the Batoka 
have a very degraded appearance, and are so, both physically and 
mentally. This is mainly the result of their devotion to smoking 
the pernicious mutokivane (Cannabis. Sativa). They become 
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frenzied under its influence. Its effects on their vision are curious. 
“ Some view everything as if looking in through the wide end of 
a telescope ; and others, passing over a straw, lift up their feet as 
if about to cross the trunk of a tree.” 

Journeying on, they pass through the villages of Kaouka, 
Batoka in alliance with the Makololo, and travel through an un- 
inhabited country of great fertility and beauty. Great trees are 
dotted over the country, marking the sites of ancient towns. One 
fig-tree was measured, and was found to be 40 feet in circumfer- 
ence. Buffaloes, elands, harte-beest, gnus, and elephants, were 
seen feeding tamely in the distance. Large rounded masses of 
granite, containing black mica, were found in the places through 
which they had recently passed. The outer rind of this, as it be- 
comes weather worn, peels off, and large crystals project on the 
exposed surface. On the 30th, they crossed the river Kalomo, 
which is about fifty yards broad, and which joins the Zambesi at 
some distance below the Falls. They had now reached an alti- 
tude of more than 5000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
geological features of the country continued the same, with the 
exception of the occurrence of a formation of clay shale. 

In the beginning of December 1855, they arrived at the first 
of the villages belonging to tribes not in friendship with the 
Makololo. The first reception was very unfavourable, and Dr 
Livingstone’s life was put in jeopardy, by a mad savage approach- 
ing with a battle axe, and seemed in the act to strike, when drawn 
off by the headsman of the village. On reaching the Batonga, 
they found them friendly. “ Here the women are clothed, but 
the men go in puris naturalibus. They walk about without the 
smallest sense of shame ; they have even lost the tradition of the 
fig-leaf.” After many dangers, they reached the confluence of 
the Loangwa and the Zambesi (14th January 1856), and found 
here traces of the Portuguese traders, and on the 3d March they 
received a hearty welcome from the commandant of Tete. We 
need not further follow in detail the wanderings of Dr Livingstone, 
and his devoted party of natives. 

The graphic descriptions of the magnificent river, its falls, 
the geological features of the district through which it flows— 
and the moral and industrial characteristics of the people who 
dwell on its banks, or in the neighbouring plains, will be read 
with delight. The geologist will find many suggestive facts 
—the botanist will almost wish he were there—the speculative 
ethnologist, will dream of foundations for new theories, the de- 
light of his heart—the merchant will rejoice in the hope, that 
those immense regions, so adventurously traversed and so ably 
described, will, ere long, be opened to the enterprise of commerce— 
and the man of God, whether devoted to science, to the arts, or 
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to the direct work of preaching the Truth, will not fail to pray 
that Livingstone may be spared to realise all that is in his large 
heart in regard to Africa, and that he may yet see many running 
to and fro, proclaiming that Word of Life, to the preaching of 
which among the Gentiles, he has given himself, 


IIT.— Thorndale 3 0% The Conflict of Opinions. by WILLIAM 
Smiru, Author of “ Etholwold,” ete. Blackwood and Sons. 


Tris volume is sure, sooner or later, to have many readers, not- 
withstanding its defects, to which we shall refer. The subjects 
treated of, and the style, always chaste and beautiful, often 
attractively quaint, in which they are clothed, will not fail to 
secure the attention of the class for whom the work is avowedly 
written. We dedicate this little book,” says the Author, in the 
Introduction, “ to the idle hour of the thoughtful reader: to the 
idle hour, for it makes slight pretensions to instruct; to the 
thoughtful reader, for it is by the excitement of reflection it 
hopes to entertain.” Like “Friends in Council,” and “ The 
Eclipse of Faith ”—* fiction in form but in their substance true” 
—it deals with many of those higher forms of speculation char- 
acteristic of the cultivated minds of the age. 

Charles Thorndale, stricken with consumption, is represented 
as withdrawing from home-scenes and home-influences and tak- 
ing up his abode in the Villa Se arpa, On the heights above the 
erotto of Posilipo, near Ni aples, where in solitude he might * look 
his last ;” and where, as he waited for his change, he might fill up 
his remaining days with meditations on that which hath been, 
that which is, and on that which shall be hereafter, both for 
himself and for the race of man. Devoted to the “habit of the 
pen,” a common-place book lay continually beside him, in which 
he jotted his stray thoughts on men and things, “ If his thoughts 
recurred to the past, his book took the form of an autobiograp hy. 
Page after page would at other times be occupied in recalling the 
conversation or analysing the opinions of some remembered 
friend. It was Diary, it w asE ssay, it was Memoir, as the occasion 
demanded or the humour prompted. ”  Thornd: de died ; and Mr 
Smith, having accidentally strayed into the deserted V illa Scarpa, 
discovered there the MS. Such is the somewhat transparent 
story of the common- place book. 

The opening chapter is devoted to the “ Self Review.” This 
chapter both gives promise of that beauty of thought and expres- 
sion which meets us richly scattered throughout the book, and 
contains the key to the “ ‘Conflict of Opinions.” We find our- 
selves in company with a man of deep religious instincts, which, 
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at every point in the experience of every-day life, arerudely shocked 
by not finding a world in harmony with their higher longings. 
Social life is seen standing out indebted to religion for all of true 
good in it; while it not only refuses homage to the heavenly 
guest, but 1 ie action seeks to cast reproach upon her. The indi- 
vidualism of man is believed to be educated in w ay wardness— 
to be petted and made an idol of, and, as a natural result, the 
interests of the community are held to be sacrificed to the wel- 
fare of the few. Thorndale sees the dislocation in society, but 
does not make the discovery of it in himself. Led once and 
again to that narrow line at which hope is seen hankering on the 
very edge of despair, he is kept from plunging into the dark sea 
out on which he looks, by the presence of an influence which, 
while our author feels it, we suspect he does not clearly under- 
stand. In this, we take it, will be found the main value of the 
book to all, who, as having themselves entered into God’s rest, 
are seeking ‘to lead others into it. Never, perhaps, in the history 
of Britain, has Scripture truth influenced the thoughtful so 
powerfully as it does at present. And yet, the thoughtful are not 
at rest. In Thorndale we find the free expression of that un- 
rest which may characterise a soul even when in full acquaint- 
ance with the form of revealed truth. Held in knowledge merely, 
and not in the love of the True One, it has yet power to 
sharpen the sentiments, to quicken up into energy sympathies 
otherwise dormant, and to call forth in strength all those feelings 
which find natural gratification in the love of the beautiful in 
nt iture and in art; but, if held only thus, it has no might in it to 

keep man in that path of peace, which, though it reaches into the 
we of The Ever Blessed, lies on the earth amidst the tangled 
mazes of a wilderness of misery and of sin—and no might 
to keep the soul from falling back on itself for peace and joy— 
just as if light were to be found in the place of darkness, 
and peace where thought wars with affection, and instincts with 
conscience. Every where this is felt; and the want of pre- 
sent satisfaction is like the trail of an unclean thing over highest 
delights. 


“Why should I live?” asks Thorndale, “ What there is of brief 
and fitful enchantment in this life of pain, I too have partly known. 
I have heard music; I have seen mountains; I have have looked on 
the sea, and cloud, and flowing rivers, and the beauty of women. I 
have loved—vainly or foolishly still Ihave loved. . . . Ihave 
given my heart to the poets; I have listened eagerly to whatever 
great truth science has revealed; I have trod the paths of philosophy 
till I found them interlacing each other, and leading back to my own 
footmarks on the sand; I have had earnest thoughts and generous 
emotions. If I were to live for centuries, centuries would only bring 
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me these in their decay and degeneracy. What but the withered leaf 
of summer has the winter to bestow ?”—P. 26. 


A few sentences culled from the chapter on Truisims, will illus- 
trate both the shadowy influence of these abstract truth, and 
Thorndale’s ignorance of the True One—the only manifestation 
of God in which weary souls can find peace, wayward souls a 
sure resting-place and refuge, and troubled ones comfort. 


“That there is sympathy and love in the heart of man, and that 
thus his very self, his personal desires, at once embrace the good of 
others as well as his own—what a truth is this.” 

Again— 

** To embrace the good of others—of a whole society ; to apprehend 
the world in its true divine unity—to feel how beautiful it is! The 
Good, the True, the Beautiful, as some catalogue them—here are three 
gifts, than which could God give no greater to His creature ?” 
Again— 

‘* Determine what you may about the Will, know that the /reedom 
of the man lies in his reason.” 

Once more— 

“We may look upon the progress of man as ultimately resolving 
itself into a gradual revelation of truth to the intellect. His advance 
in knowledge mainfests itself—1st, In his increased power; 2d, In 
the great contemplation of science ; 3d, In that idea of humanity, or of 
human life as a whole, which each one should carry in his own mind, 
and which should be the fountain source of his morality (!)” 

We have read with interest, “ The Two Futurities” and “ The 
Future Life,” but we nowhere find that Thorndale has dreamt of 
that which solves the dark enigmas—even that a personal 
Saviour, Himself very God, has brought life and immortality to 
light by the Gospel. This is the nearest approach to it— 

** As men grow better on the earth, they will grow more confident 
in their great hope of immortality.” Skall I tell you what religion 
is in its broadest definition? It is life cultivated under God, and in 
the presence of death. Forget death, and there would be little or no 
religion.” 

“The Retrospect” is full of the beauty of those pleasant 
memories, on which, as we dwell, thoughts like angels cluster all 
around us. Pity that so much touching sentiment should be 
destitute of the strength which true faith always communicates! 
We have seldom met with such beauty of thought and expression 
as in the description of “Childhood, and the Mother’s Silent Affec- 
tion.” 

Visions of social utopias pass before him, but as his will has 
neither been disciplined by truth, nor nursed up into strength by 
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promptness in action, he fails in every attempt at good doing. 
Vain resolves pass away in regrets more vain. He has had the 
full knowledge of social disorganization to no purpose. In Man- 
chester he sees the triumph of white slavery. In London he 
takes his place among beggars, in order to learn how the lowest 
classes regard those above them. The result of all is, that he 
finds the world out of joint. But hisown moral nature is in the 
same unhappy condition; and so, while there is abundance of 
work needed to be done, he speculates and finds nothing for his 
hands to do. 

Our author leaves the details of the personal experience of his 
hero, and has recourse to a common expedient to introduce us to 
forms of thought—of so called religious life—and of social long- 
ings, which could not, in their variety, have been consistently as- 
sociated with one man. Lusmoreis brought on the scene as the 
representative of the modern aspirations of the poetic faculty. 
His mens divinior, finds true joy in compounding the naturalism 
of Wordsworth with the idealism of Shelley. The product, as 
might be anticipated, is not very healthful :— 


* Delusion, followed by a strange despair ; 
Life lost—hope lost ; in solitude I dwell 
Like some pale anchorite, whose faith—whose prayer— 


Died in his cell (!)” 


Cyril, having no manly will to battle with the world, becomes 
pleasantly reconciled to Rome ; and, in the picturesque garb of a 
Cisterian, sets about trying to educate himself up into everlasting 
life. The cause of Cyril's change is found in the strict Calvin- 
ism of his father! The doctrines of retribution and of eternal 
punishment, are evidently not very palatable to Thorndale him- 
self. Seckendorf, a meditative German, is introduced as the re- 
presentative of self-denial ; and Clarence, as the easy good doer, 
always dreaming of a social Utopia. ‘The work concludes with 
the Confessio Fedei of Clarence. This is worthy of a careful 
perusal ; not because of anything original in it, but because it 
contains a well written summary of those peculiar phases, social 
and speculative, into which the traditional Christian understand- 
ing is at present running. It deals fully with these, but is shy 
of everything like a distinct utterance of religious belief. The 
section devoted to the justice, mercy, and love of God, is written 
in manifest wilful ignorance of that point at which righteousness 
and peace meet in harmony, and of that Person by whom grace 
reigns through righteousness. Strange that the Bible views of 
these things should be kept at a distance! Yet, but for the re- 
flex influence of Bible truth, such a book as “ Thorndale” could 
not have been written. All of strength in the moral tone’ of it 
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—and there is much—has been drawn, indirectly, from the Scrip- 
tures. Yet the breasts which have nourished the soul are 
despised. Natural sentiment has been educated and refined by 
revealed truth, until it begins to look like the truly religious 
spirit. Yet it yields not to ‘the claims of Christ. Yea, it virtu- 
ally denies all obligation to Him. This state of matters grows 
more and more strong, and the only way by which it can be 
neutralised, is by exalting the person of Christ as very God, and 
by directing the thoughtful to Him for truth. It must be shown 
that, while what are called secular forms of truth, have much in 
them useful to man, apart altogether from the thought of a God 
of grace in connection with them, they yet become most useful, 
even in their worldly relationships, when associated with Him, 
Indeed, without this, those who prosecute them, miss the high 
end of their lives, and put away from them that which keeps the 
head steady, as it climbs the heights of knowledge; and the heart 
sound, as it tries to fathom the mysteries in God’s works, and the 
my steries of man’s spiritual nature. 

“We have thus indicated the drift of “Thorndale,” and, in the 
light of these remarks, we can assure thoughtful readers, that 
they will find it peculiarly interesting. 


IV. Supplement to the Fifth Edition of a Manual of Elementary 
Geology. By Sir Cuartes LYewt, D.C.L., M.A., F.R.S., 
ete. London: John Murray. 1857. 


Tuts “ Supplement” will be found more deeply interesting than 
Sir Charles Lyell’s former additions to “The Manual of Elemen- 
tary Geology.” Since the enlarged fifth edition was published, 
geological discoveries of great importance have been made. 
These are set down and reviewed in the “ Supplement.” New 
phenomena are allowed to tell their own tale. No attempts are 
made to foree them into harmony with opinions broadly stated in 
“The Manual.” On the contrary, Sir Charles, in the candour 
and dignity of true science, permits the discoveries to modify his 
former views, and states this to the reader. Such contributions 
to science all will cordially welcome who see prevailing tenden- 
cies either, on the one hand, to refuse any testimony which may 
seem to conflict with favourite theories; or, on the other, to 
catch hastily at new facts and to theorise concerning them, 
without looking at them in the light of other facts, to which, 
scientifically, they stand related. 

In our brief notice of the “ Supplement,” we shall confine our- 
selves to such portions of it as have some bearing, directly or 
indirectly, on some important recent discussions. After a brief 
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analysis of Mr Searles Wood’s “ Monograph on the Crag and 
Upper Tertiary Shells of Britain,” the remark is made, “In the 
above list I have not included the shells of the glacial beds of 
the Clyde, and of several other British deposits of newer origin 
than the Norwich Crag, in which nearly all, perhaps all, the 
species are recent.” —P. 2. The light thrown on the alterations of 
climate in the successive periods of the Tertiary, by the recent 
palwontological discoveries reviewed by Sir Charles, is full of in- 
terest. These, however, will be differently read by some. In- 
dividual theories on glacial action, ete., will determine the point 
of view from which they will be regarded. 

“Tt is still a matter of discussion whether the submergence of a 
great part of the south-east of England, beneath the sea of the glacial 
epoch, during which the northern erratics of Norfolk and of Suffolk, 
and of Highgate Hill, near London, were drifted southwards by ice, 
took place before or after the origin of these (freshwater) deposits at 
Grays, Ilford, and other places on the banks of the Thames; but it is 
quite clear that, after those fluviatile beds were formed, a great sheet 
of ochreous gravel was spread out over the lower levels of the same 
valley, and in it we find buried the remains of Arctic quadrupeds.” 


Without doing more than refer to the modification of the 
table of the Tertiary Fossiliferous strata, and to the decided 


corroboration of the arguments adduced in “ The Manual,” to 
prove “that the denudation of the Wealden area took place at 
many successive periods, and at dates widely remote from each 
other,” we come to what appears to us the most interesting, and, 
perhaps, the most suggestive pages of the “Supplement.” We 
mean those devoted to an account of the peculiarly important 
discoveries of Mr S$. H. Beckles, in the Middle Purbeck (Upper 
Oolitic) Strata. The stratum explored lies at the base of the 
Middle Purbeck, and “consists of a soft marl, or calcareous 
mud, and is only about five inches thick.” These excavations 
have lately been brought before the public in such an interesting 
way by Mr Kingsley, that we shall introduce the remarks of Sir 
Charles Lyell, by giving our readers an extract from Mr Kings- 
ley’s letter :— 

* A mammal jaw had been already discovered by Mr Brodie, on the 
shore at the back of Swanage Point. Mr Beckles’ business was to 
trace the vein from which this jaw had been procured, through its 
course along the cliff above, and to search it as thoroughly as he 
could. With that practical sagacity and zeal which distinguishes so 
many of our scientific men, he found the precious vein (a stratum 
of about five inches thick, at the base of the Middle Purbeck beds), 
and set to work. Before he could lay it bare, he had to remove a 
Ssuperincumbent load of fifty-two feet thick, forty feet of which was 
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solid rock; and again and again, after losing the vein, where it was 
shifted and snapt by earthquake “ faults,” to try fresh cuttings at 
fresh parts of the cliff. In nine months he removed many thousand 
tons of rock, and laid bare an area of nearly 7000 square feet (the largest 
cutting ever made for purely scientific purposes). Reptiles (tortoises 
and lizards) he found in hundreds ; but the most important discovery 
was that of the jaws of at least fourteen different species of mammalia, 
Some of these were herbivorous, some carnivorous, connected (we 
understand) with our modern shrews, moles, hedgehogs, etc., but all 


of them perfectly developed and highly-organised quadrupeds.”* 
At the end of three weeks Mr Beckles had discovered— 


‘“ The remains of five or six new species belonging to three or four 
distinct genera, varying in size from a mole to that of a hedgehog, be- 
sides the entire skeleton of a crocodile, the shell or carapace of a fresh- 
water tortoise, and some smaller reptiles.” 


Great additions were afterwards made to these. We must refer 
our readers to “ The Supplement,” for the able interpretation by 
Professor Owen and Dr Falconer of the mammalian remains dis- 
covered by Messrs Brodie and Beckles. Most of these remains 
are those of Marsupial Mammals. But evidences of a higher 
order than the Marsupalia, as in existence in those remote epochs, 
seem not to be awanting. Thus Sir Charles Lyell says— 


“* While the MS. of these pages was preparing for the press (Feb- 
ruary 10, 1857), part of the cranium of a Mammal was received from 
Mr Beckles, comprising the two maxillary bones and teeth, with the 
intermediate palate crushed, of asmall insectivore. On the right side 
of the jaw, the whole series of molar teeth and the incisors are seen. 
The grinders are more numerous, but the dental characters, says Dr 
Falconer, bear a relation to those of the insectivorous genus Briculus, 
peculiar to Madagascar ; and from the general bearing of the evidence, 
it is presumed that the fossil was a minute placental insectivore.” 


1 Mr Kingsley adds: “To all which our readers may answer, Cui bono? All 
this may be amusing, curious; but what is its use? Its use is this. It was 
supposed till very lately, that few if any mammalia were to be found below the 
tertiary rock, z.¢., those above the chalk; and this supposed fact was very 
comfortable to those who support the doctrine of ‘ progressive development,’ 
and hold, with the notorious ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ that a fish, by mere length 
of time, became a reptile, a lemur, an ape, and, finally, an ape a man, But 
here, as in a hundred other cases, facts, when duly investigated, are against 
their theory. A very ancient bed of the secondary rocks is found full of mam- 
malia, as perfect as most which now walk this earth; and Mr Beckles’ dis- 
coveries give fresh strength to the theory of our best scientific men, that not 
merely species, but whole orders, were created from time to time, by some 
absolute act of the Almighty mind, as perfect at the first moment of their 
existence as at any subsequent one. Thus are the conclusions of sound science 
shown more and more to coincide with those of sound religion ; and every man 
who, like Mr Beckles, by discovering physical truth, helps the cause of spiritual 
truth, deserves well of his country, even though all he visibly brings them be 4 
few jaws of unmarketable vermin.” . 
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Again— 


“ Among the latest discoveries of Mr Beckles (March 19th), is the 
lower jaw ofa small, adult, predaceous quadruped, with a robust canine 
and only six molars, differing in this respect, as well as in its other 
characters, so far as the evidence at present extends, from the mar- 
supial type.” 

We have quoted these remarks with the view of both showing 
the rapid march of geological science, and of indicating the dan- 
ger of hazarding pemerenentions on the fruits of our present 
know ledge of the fossilife ralisations, to the main- 
tenance of which religious men nay, on religious grounds, have 
pledged themselves. “An apt illustration of “this may be found 
in Mr Hugh Miller’s last work. He says, “ Not until we reach 
the times of the Tertiary division do the Mammals in their higher 
orders appear. The creat Tertiary volume corresponds to those 
volumes of Cuvier which treat of the placental animals, that suckle 
their young.”' The lamented author was acquainted with the 
remains of such warm-blooded quadrupeds as the Stonesfield 
Phascolotherium, Thylacotherium, and Amphitherium; but as these 
were undoubtedly marsupials, he rightly assigns to them a place 
lower down in the geological scale than that ‘assigned to the pla- 
centals. The temptation to theorise was such as no one, looking 
at the subject from Mr Hugh Miller’s point of view, could be ex- 
pected to resist. Does not the geologic history of the various 
classes of the vertebrata answer chronologically to the classification 
adopted by Baron Cuvier? Fishes, propagating by eggs or 
spawn—reptiles, by eggs or spawn—birds, by eggs—mammals, 
“ that produce egys without shells (marsupials), and last of all, 
placental mammals, appear.” We fear that the discoveries of Mr 

seckles have fairly knocked the alleged correspondence on the 
head. Sir Charles Lyell remarks that the Purbeck strata read 
us a most instructive lesson. They had been well searched by 
skilful collectors. The late Edward Forbes had studied them for 
months consecutively; and they had been numbered, and their 
contents recorded, by the Government survey. 

“ Yet, when the geologist inquires if any land animals of a higher 
grade than reptiles “lived during any one of these three periods, the 
rocks are all silent, save one thin layer a few inches in thickness ; and 
this single page of the earth’s history suddenly reveals to us in a few 
weeks the memorial of so many species of fossil mammalia, that they 
already outnumber those of many a subdivision of the Tertiary series, 
ong surpass those of all the other secondary rocks put together.” — 


Attempts have been recently made to show that the classifica- 


“ Testimony of the Rocks,” pp. 15, 92. 
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tion adopted by our highest botanists corresponds with the plant- 
history in the fossiliferous strata when we read it chronologically ; 
that is, that the order of appearance exhibits a parallelism be- 
tween this plant-history written on the rocks and the arrange- 
ments of modern Botany. Exception has been taken to this, ¢ on 
the ground that the Old Red Sandstone, which lies deeper down 
in the earth’s crust than the Carboniferous, contains the remains 
of plants corresponding to the class marked VI. by Lindley—the 
Gymnogens, with concentric growth— wood youngest at the cir- 
cumference, and having more e than one cotyledon, —plants, then, 
whose organisation is higher than that of the E’ndogens of the Coal 
Measures, whose growth does not exhibit the regular concentric 
layers of the Exogens, and whose wood stem, as in the palms, is 
youngest in the centre, while the seed development is in a single 
cotyledon. Without entering into this controversy, or venturing 
any opinion in our present remarks on the likelihood of a modi- 
fication of the arrangement, one way or other, now argued for, 
there are some pregnant sentences in the “ Supplement,” to which 
we would direct the attention of our readers. ‘They seem, how- 
ever, to point to the strong probability, that a few years’ diligent 
working in the older str ita will reveal to us the remains of the 
higher ‘forms of vegetation, deeper down in the geologic scale 
than we have yet fully expected ; or, more likely still, will make 
it apparent that then, as now, the Thallogens and the highest 
forms of the Exogens obtained during the same epochs. It would 
thus be safest for the student of Natural Theology not to seek 
arguments for unity of design so much in the alleged sequence of 
phenomen: 1, or of groups of phenomena, in the order of time, as 
in the organisation of different forms of life, in the adaptation of 
these to partic ‘ular ends, and in their relation to other forms. In 
the section devoted to “ the Evidence of Phanerogamous Plants 
(not Gymnosperms) in the Coal Formation,” Sir Charles says, 
“Tt has been questioned whither hitherto the botanist has ob- 
tained from strata older than the Wealden a single well-deter- 
mined specimen of any flowering plants except Gymnosperms, 
such as Conifers and Cycads. Hence some imagine that the 
most highly organised structures of the vegetable kingdom were 
first created or dev eloped in geological periods comparativ ely 
modern. Mr C. Bunbury called my attention lately to an Antho- 
lite in his collection, which he compared to Antholyza, an 
Irideous genus, and on which Dr Hooker, to whom I have 
shown it, has sent me the following remarks.”—P. 29. Without 
quoting at length Dr Hooker’s letter, we need only say that he 
withdraws the. opinion g given in the fifth edition of the Manual, 
p- 374, of the coniferous ‘relation of the Antholites. W hat, how- 
ever, seems to us of most interest is, that while upon the whole 
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he thinks Mr Bunbury’s specimen bears the strongest resemblance 
to Bromeliacee (Monocotyledons), it yet may be plausibly com- 
pared to Labiate and Lobeliacee (Dicotyledons. ) He considers 
this Antholite from the coal to be “ the spike of a very highly 
organised flowering plant in full flower,” p. 29. 

"The facts to which we have thus briefly referred, will indicate 
how very important the additions are which have been made in 
“the Supplement” to the literature of Geologic Science. 


V.— Omphalos: An Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. By 
Paitie Henry Gosse, F.R.S. London: John Van Voorst. 
1857. 


In the preface in which Oken introduced to the English public 
Dr Tulk’s admirable translation of “ The Elements of Physio- 
philosophy,” * he says, “ I wrote the first edition of 1810 in a 
kind of inspiration, and on this account it was not so well ar- 
ranged as a systematic work ought to be.” Mr Gosse might 
—_ have alleged as much for the work now before us. But 

1 his case the inspiration is only second-hand, and yet not a 
whit more trustworthy as to source than that of Lorenz Oken. 
We suspect, too, that at least one of the quarters to which he 
traces the suggestion of the “ happy” thought developed in Om- 
phalos, is indebted to Oken’s Physio-philosophy for anything of 
interest about it. “ I do not claim originality for the thought I 
have endeavoured to work out. It was suggested to me by a 
tract which I met with some dozen years ago, or more; the title 
of which I have forgotten: I am pretty sure it was anonymous, 
but it was published by Campbell, of 1, Warwick Square.” 
Again, he adds in his preface, “The germ of the argument, 
however, I have found, since these pages were written, in ‘The 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, of Granville Penn.” This is 
candid enough. It is not impressive. We cannot hope for 
much in a scientific treatise based on a thought in a Plymouth 
brother tract, and seeking corroboration in the speculations of 
Granville Penn. 

We must not, however, withhold our testimony to the admirable 
spirit in which Mr Gosse sets about his work. He has learned 
to regard the senses as not infallible guides even in estimating 
presént physical phenomena, and that conclusions drawn from 
processes of reasoning, by a confessedly fallible inter rpreter, are 
even less trustw orthy. This is as it should be; and if the pre- 
sent theory of the highly accomplished author of “The Manual 
of Marine Zoology,” ‘and of charming “ Tenby,” have anything 

1 Ray Society, 1847. 
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tion adopted by our highest botanists corresponds with the plant- 
history in the fossiliferous strata when we read it chronologically ; 
that is, that the order of appearance exhibits a parallelism be- 
tween this plant-history written on the rocks and the arrange- 
ments of modern Botany. Exception has been taken to this, < on 
the ground that the Old Red Sandstone, which lies deeper down 
in the earth’s crust than the Car boniferous, contains the remains 
of plants corresponding to the class marked VI. by Lindley—the 
Gymnogens, with concentric growth— wood youngest at the cir- 
cumference, and having more e than one cotyledon,—plants, then, 
whose organisation is higher than that of the Endogens of the Coal 
Measures, whose growth does not exhibit the regular concentric 
layers of the Exogens, and whose wood stem, as in the palms, is 
youngest in the centre, while the seed development is in a single 
cotyledon. Without entering into this controversy, or venturing 
any opinion in our present remarks on the likelihood of a modi- 
fication of the arrangement, one way or other, now argued for, 
there are some pregnant sentences in the “ Supplement,” to which 
we would direct the attention of our readers. They seem, how- 
ever, to point to the strong probability, that a few years’ diligent 
working in the older str: ita will reveal to us the remains of the 
higher ‘forms of vegetation, deeper down in the geologic scale 
than we have yet fully expected ; or, more likely still, will make 
it apparent that then, as now, the Thallogens and the highest 
forms of the Exogens obtained during the same epochs. It would 
thus be safest for the student of Natural Theology not to seek 
arguments for unity of design so much in the alleged sequence of 
phenomen: 1, or of groups of phenomena, i in the order of time, as 
in the organisation of different forms of life, in the adaptation of 
these to particular ends, and in their relation to other forms. In 
the section devoted to “ the Evidence of Phanerogamous Plants 
(not Gymnosperms) in the Coal Formation,” Sir Charles says, 
“Tt has been questioned whither hitherto the botanist has ob- 
tained from strata older than the Wealden a single well-deter- 
mined specimen of any flowering plants except Gymnosperms, 

such as Conifers and ‘Cycads. ‘Hence some im: agine that the 
most highly organised structures of the vegetable kingdom were 
first created or dev eloped in geological periods comparatively 

modern. Mr C. Bunbury called my attention lately to an Antho- 
lite in his collection, which he compared to Antholy za, an 
Irideous genus, and on which Dr Hooker, to whom I have 
shown it, has sent me the following remarks.”—P. 29. Without 
quoting at length Dr Hooker's letter, we need only say that he 
withdraws the o opinion g given in the fifth edition of the Manual, 

p- 374, of the coniferous ‘relation of the Antholites. W hat, how- 
ever, seems to us of most interest is, that while upon the whole 
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he thinks Mr Bunbury’s specimen bears the strongest resemblance 
to Bromeliacee (Monocotyledons), it yet may be plausibly com- 
vared to Labiate and Lobeliacee (Dicotyledons.) He considers 
this Antholite from the coal to be “ the spike of a very highly 
organised flowering plant in full flower,” p. 29. 

The facts to which we have thus briefly referred, will indicate 
how very important the additions are which have been made in 
“the Supplement” to the literature of Geologic Science. 


V.— Omphalos: An Attempt to Untie the Geological Knot. By 
Partie Henry Gosse, F.R.S. London: John Van Voorst. 
1857. 


In the preface in which Oken introduced to the English public 
Dr Tulk’s admirable translation of “ The Elements of Physio- 
philosophy,” * he says, “ I wrote the first edition of 1810 in a 
kind of inspiration, and on this account it was not so well ar- 
ranged as a systematic work ought to be.” Mr Gosse might 
almost have alleged as much for the work now before us. But 
in his case the inspiration is only second-hand, and yet not a 
whit more trustworthy as to source than that of Lorenz Oken. 
We suspect, too, that at least one of the quarters to which he 
traces the suggestion of the “ happy” thought developed in Om- 
phalos, is indebted to Oken’s Physio-philosophy for anything of 
interest about it. I do not claim originality for the thought I 
have endeavoured to work out. It was suggested to me by a 
tract which I met with some dozen years ago, or more; the title 
of which I have forgotten: I am pretty sure it was anonymous, 
but it was published by Campbell, of 1, Warwick Square.” 
Again, he adds in his preface, “The germ of the argument, 
however, I have found, since these pages were written, in ‘ The 
Mineral and Mosaical Geologies, of Granville Penn.” This is 
candid enough. It is not impressive. We cannot hope for 
much in a scientific treatise based on a thought in a Plymouth 
brother tract, and seeking corroboration in the speculations of 
Granville Penn. 

We must not, however, withhold our testimony to the admirable 
spirit in which Mr Gosse sets about his work. He has learned 
to regard the senses as not infallible guides even in estimating 
present physical phenomena, and that conclusions drawn from 
processes of reasoning, by a confessedly fallible interpreter, are 
even less trustworthy. This is as it should be; and if the pre- 
sent theory of the highly accomplished author of “The Manual 
of Marine Zoology,” and of charming “ Tenby,” have anything 
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of plausibility in it, this shall not suffer from the manifest Chris- 
tian feeling and humility under the atmosphere of which the 
theory is propounded. The difficulty which presented itself to 
Mr Gosse was this,—there is a manifest (alleged) contradiction 
between what Geology says of the age of the earth’s crust, and 
what unlearned readers hold to be the plain, direct, and un- 
equivocal literal teaching of the Word of God. Mr Gosse re- 
fuses to meddle with the question of interpretation. But why? 
Is it philosophical to deal with and to discuss the question ‘of 
geological interpretation, and yet refuse to deal with that of the 
portion of Scripture on which geological discoveries are held to 
impinge? He tells us that there i is a dilemma; and he believes 
that his theory—a very old one, with a new face and a new name 
—is fitted to rescue us froin it. But Mr Gosse knows, that 
while geologists, from Cuvier to Hugh Miller, have acknowledged 
a diffict ulty, they have not seen a dilemma, and thus they have 
propounded what they believed to be the solution of the difficulty. 
One theory stands anand with such names as Cony beare, 
Buckland, Sedgwick, Chalmers, Fleming, and Hitchcock. And 
of this we may say, that though we would not pledge ourselves 
to it in the face of any future discoveries, yet if means could be 
taken to ascertain the measure of acceptance it has received, two 
things would be found true: On the one hand, it would turn out 
that the alleged unrest among non-scientific intelligent men 
would be found to have been greatly exaggerated ; and on thie 
other, that this theory has actually passed into the public mind, 
and is powerfully influencing it. 

Beginning with the foundations of the world, Mr Gosse gives 
a series of sketches of great power, and in his w ell- known graphic 
way, of the varied forms of life, from their first appearance to 
the present time. These are illustrated by drawings of much 
beauty. He passes rapidly in review the Tyilobites of the Silu- 
rian,—the Fishes of the Old Red,—the Reptiles of the Carboni- 
ferous,—and the Pachyderms of ‘the Tertiary. These sketches 
and illustrations are to us the most interesting part of this work; 
and we only wish we had them dissociated from a hobby, and in 
a shape in which they would be suitable for the young. They 
would allure more to the study of this science, as well as give a 
much more correct picture of what hath been, than is done by 
any “ Manual” we have yet seen. These ske tches, and the re- 
ference to the ten miles deep of fossiliferous strata, in which the 
forms of life referred to are embedded, give us the state of the 
question as to the accepted macro-chronology, or theory of the 
great antiquity of the earth. These strata, then, must have re- 
quired millions of years for their formation. We are shut up to 
this. No, says Mr Gosse, I have an alternative. And he pro- 
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ceeds to try to shake the conclusion, drawn from the existence of 
the fossils, that the living things represented by them must have 
lived and died in situ—must have, in short, had an existence as 
species corresponding in duration to the estimated age of the 
strata. So we would put it. Now, it is at this point that 
we see Mr Gosse diverging. We submit, that his first task 
should have been to make out a case in behalf of prochronism in 
the formation of the strata, and then to have treated us to his 
illustrations trom the fossilised skeletons. There are the 40,000 
or 50,000 feet of the Silurian, with their many thin layers con- 
taining characteristic fossils,—the Devonian, attaining in some 
places to a thickness of 40,000 feet, “and composed of tragments 
of more ancient rocks, which, by a long process of rolling to- 
gether in a breaking sea, or in the bed of a rapid current, have 
lost all their angles,” and in which the heaviest pieces of rolled 
stones are found lowest in the deposit,—and, passing the 
polype-formed limestone between 2000 and 3000 feet thick, the 
coal measures at least 10,000 feet in thickness, and several 
OV erlyi ing formations,—we come to the numerous Tertiary strata, 
many of which seem to have been laid down so gently as not to 
injure even the tiniest shells. Mr Gosse reckons up all ‘these ; but 
what he should have given us some light on is, the consistency 
of prochronism in connection with these, with all that we know 
of the present processes of nature. Applying this theory to the 
stratified rocks, it would also ignore the existence at any time in 
the past of those periods of great disturbance with which the 
present conformation of the earth is associated. It would say, 
for example, that when we find fossiliferous strata resting, like 
flying buttresses, on one mountain and another, rising to their 
summits and found equally at their base, the time never was 
when they lay horizontally, as strata now in the course of forma- 
tion lie, but that they were created leaning, as now, in steep in- 
cline on the volcanic mass which supports them! Of course, 
there is no arguing against this mode of putting the question; 
and Mr Gosse will have the pleasure of believing that he has 
not been answered. ‘This “new method” would, how ever, ren- 
der every attempt to attain to a knowledge of the course of 
nature in the past, by looking at it in the light of what is going 
on around, worse than vain. We will not yield to Mr Gosse in 
the estimate of the deep value to be assigned to the probability 
of repeated acts of miraculous inter ference, but his mode of put- 
ting this seems to us absurd. The reply to all this, we know, is, 
‘ But if it be held, that when among plants the Exogens first 
appeared, they came from the hand of the Creator fully formed 
and mature, even as man himself did, and had their twenty or 
thirty concentric rings, which are now to us the marks of their 
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growth, by which we know the lifetime of the tree, why should 
we rot hold also, that the strata were formed as we now behold 
them by one creative act?’ Mr Gosse may, perhaps, think as 
little of our physiology as we do of his inductive philosophy i in 
Omphalos, when we say, that the full formed organism might 
have been realised in full maturity, and having species well 

marked, without the hidden evidences of what to us is suggestive 
ianded development. In this supposition we stand on the 
same platform with our author. It is not very likely that, dur- 
ing all the days that Adam lived, and all the days that the 
created organisms around him ex cisted, any prying student in 
animal or vegetable physiology would arise to count the concen- 
tric rings of the Exogens, or pull feathers from the peacock’s tail, 
to ascertain whether or no they had a story of the wonders of pro- 
chronism to tell to all the generations of the antediluvians! But 
it is time we should allow Mr Gosse to unfold his alleged new 
hypothesis. He says, p. 123 :— 


“T have, in my postulates, begged the fact of creation, and I shall 
not, therefore, attempt to prove it. Creation, the sovereign fiat of 
Almighty Power, gives us the commencing point, which we in vain 
seek in nature. But what is creation? It is the sudden bursting into 
a circle. Since there is no one stage in the course of existence which 
more than any other affords a natural commencing point, whatever 
stage is selected by the arbitrary will of God, must be an un-natural, 
or rather a preter-natural, commencing point. ‘The life-history of 
every organism commenced at some point or other of its circular 
course. It was created, called into being, in some definite stage. 
Possibly, various creatures differed in this respect; perhaps some 
began existence in one stage of development, some in another; but 
every separate organism had a distinct point at which it began to live. 
Before that point there was nothing; this particular organism had till 
then no existence ; its history presents an absolute bl: ink ; it was nol. 
But the whole organisation of the creature thus newly called into 
existence, looks back to the course of an endless circle in the past. 
Its whole structure displays a series of developments, which as dis- 
tinctly witness to former conditions as do those which are presented 
in the cow, the butterfly, and the fern of the present day. But what 
former conditions? ‘The conditions thus witnessed unto, as being 
necessarily implied in the present organisation, were non-existent; 
the history was a perfect blank till the moment of creation. The past 
conditions or stages of existence in question, can indeed be as trium- 
phantly inferred by legitimate deduction from the present, as can 
those of our cow or butterfly ; they rest on the very same evidences ; 
they are identically the same in every respect, except in this one, 
that they were unreal. They exist only in their results; they are 
effects which never had causes. Perhaps it may help to clear my ar- 
gument if I divide the past developments of organic life, which are 
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necessarily, or at least legitimately, inferrible from present phenomena, 
into two categories, separated by the violent act of creation. ‘Those 
unreal developments, whose apparent results are seen in the organism 
at the moment of its creation, I will call prochronic, because time was 
not an element in them; while those which have subsisted since 
creation, and which have had actual existence, I will distinguish as 
diachronic, as occurring during time.” 


We have already referred to Oken’s “ Physio-philosophy.” 
Such of our readers as know anything of that daring, eccentric, 
but yet remarkably able and suggestive work, will remember 
the sections on “the Sphere,” and on “ Rotation ;” and when 
these are looked at in the light of other passages, they will not 
fail to see their resemblance to Mr Gosse’s circular theory of the 
Course of Nature. Oken, however, sees no Deity but crea- 
tion, and says, “ All motion is circular, and there is everywhere 
no straight motion any more than there is a single line or straight 
surface. Everything is comprehended in ceaseless rotation. 
Without rotation there is no being and no life.”—-P. 33. Again: 
“The metamorphosis is the embryonic transition of the insect, 
after extrusion from the egg, through the three classes of its 
circle.” “ The law is universal. The second and third class of 
every circle traverse, after birth, the classes to whose series they 
belong.” —P. 543. We might multiply such quotations. But do 
we wish to identify Mr Gosse’s views with those of Oken, when 
Mr Gosse say s—*T am not alluding to any plan of nature, but 
to its course, cursus,—the way in which it runs on. This is a 
circle ?”' We have no such wish. We only desire to indicate 
how the views, and even the peculiar phraseology, of one on 
whose labours Christian men have been rightly accustomed to 
look with suspicion, may so influence them indirectly as to give 
the distinctive cast to their theories even on deeply sacred topics. 

Our author does not hide from himself the lengths to which 
his theory might be pushed. He looks boldly in the face its 
bearing on matters of history, as well as on those of natural science. 
The “ divining” of Niebuhr, and the “ Myth Theories” of theo- 
logians whose imaginations scorn all canons of sound criticism, 
and all rules of common sense, would be found harmless if com- 
pared with the theory now under review. We can at least ac- 
knowledge the strength of the imaginative faculty in the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ Let us suppose that this present year 1857 had been the particular 
epoch in the projected life-history of the world, which the Creator 
selected as the era of its actual beginning. At His fiat it appears; 
but in what condition? Its actual condition at this moment: what- 
ever is now existent would appear precisely as itdoes appear. ‘There 

' Omphalos, p. 113. 
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would be cities filled with swarms of men ; there would be houses half- 
built, castles fallen into ruins, pictures on artists’ easels just sketched 
in, wardrobes filled with half-worn garments, ships sailing over the 
sea, marks of birds’ footsteps on the mud, skeletons whitening the 
desert sands, human bodies in every stage of decay in the burial- 
grounds. These, and millions of other traces of the past, would be 
found, because they are found in the world now—they belong to the 
present age of the world ; and if it had pleased God to call into exist- 
ence this globe at this epoch of its life-history, the whole of which 
lay like a map before His infinite mind, it would certainly have pre- 
sented all these phenomena; not to puzzle the philosopher, but be- 
cause they are inseparable from the condition of the world at the se- 
lected moment of irruption into its history; because they constitute 
its condition—they make it what it is.” 

Enough: Mr Gosse has not made out a strong plea for Pro- 
chronism. We regret that the writer of the ‘ Manual of Marine 
Zoology” should also be the author of “ Omphalos.” 

















VI.—The Acts of the Apostles Explained. By JosrrpH ADDISON 
ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in the Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Two vols. London: James Nisbet and Co. 1857. 


We have risen from the perusal of these volumes with the im- 
pression, that so ripe a product of scholarship and thought will 
reach, and continue to occupy, a high place in the literature of 
Scripture exposition. The inspired history, which forms the 
subject of the work before us, is now beginning to experience 
fair treatment. Former English commentaries, or lectures on 
selected portions, such as those of Sumner, Dick, and Biscoe, 
came far short of grappling with the plan, the structure, or the 
contents of the book. What Dr Alexander justly calls the 
“ monstrosities of exposition’ ’ perpetrated by German Rationalists 
—especially the daring speculations of the Tiibingen school— 
have led to the public: ation of works in which we recognise both 
a just comprehension of what behoved to be done, and something 
like an adequate encountering of the difficulties of the case. 
Hackett, and Schaff, and Baumgarten, are noble examples of 
what sanctified scholarship can do for the exposition of the Divine 
Word. And Dr Alexander’s work is not only worthy of being 
placed beside these ; it is, in some respects, deserving of a higher 
place than any of them. Keeping in view its nature as an ex- 
— verse by verse, designed, moreover, for the general 
2ader—the plan of it thus affording little scope for dissertation 
or breadth of argument—we regard it as furnishing an eminently 
able and satisfactory explanation of the text. The author makes 


no parade of learning—his references to authorities are exceed- 
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ingly rare; but he evinces throughout a most extensive acquaint- 
ance with the literature of the subject. Vexed questions are 
fairly met, and undergo a masterly treatment; while the render- 
ings which have met with general acceptance are brought be- 
fore us in a fresh and vigorous style. 

One of the most gratifying results of modern criticism, as ap- 
plied to the Acts of the Apostles, is the establishment of its unity 
of plan. It might once be regarded as “a desultory series of 
anecdotes or reminiscences ;” it can be so regarded no longer. 
The patient study of the text, by candid and competent men, 
has brought ont the fact, that a special purpose was before the 
mind of the writer, guided as he was by the Divine Spirit, and 
that this purpose has been admirably and successfully carried 
out. That this should be the case is not wonderful; it is in 
keeping with the harmonious arrangement which pervades the 
works of God; and we are persuaded that an enlightened criti- 
cism has yet to discover many precious illustrations of Scripture 
being in its several parts constructed on a plan, which was fully 
before the mind of the w riter, while, at the same time, the Divine 
Author was rendering each part —history, or song, or prophecy — 
a fitting centribution to the development of His entire design. 

It is now fully admitted that the Acts of the Apostles is a 
second treatise of Luke, designed as a supplement to his gospel ; 
and that, while his object i in the earlier history is to exhibit the 
experience of Christ on earth, his object in the subsequent one 
is to record the doings of the ascended Saviour in the propaga- 
tion and establishment of His own truth. And further, the book 
is recognised as “a history of the planting and extension of the 
Church among the Jews and Gentiles, by the institution of great 
radiating centres at important points throughout the empire, be- 
ginning at Jerusalem and ending at Rome.” “ Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” Dr Alex- 
ander does not refer to De Wette’s oe that these words 
contain the whole plan of the Acts, but he remarks that the gra- 
dation corresponds to the great periods of the history recorded in 
the book. In addition to this, he shows such a grasp of the 
whole subject—such an acquaintance with the tendencies of the 
time, the condition of the Jewish community, and the evolution 
of the Divine plan for the propagation of the Gospel,—he treats 
the text in so masterly and exhaustive a manner, and the —. 
sition is so well sustained throughout, that we are justified 
in regarding this work as one of the best on the “ Acts” in the 
English language, and probably the best, as it is the last, of the 
author's productions. 

But let us indicate the characteristics of the work before us, 
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with the view of establishing the high opinion which we have 
been led to form of it. The first merit of Dr A. as an interpre- 
ter—we speak solely in reference to these volumes—is honesty. 
He deals f fairly with the text. While you cannot fail to dis- 
cover his views on church government and other points, he is 
never disingenuous. You cannot think of him as labouring to 
establish a pre-conceived opinion, but rather as seeking to 
ascertain what is the mind of the Spirit. But Dr A. has not 
only the moral qualification of uprightness and freedom from 
bias—he isa scholar, and a ripe and good one. His acquaintance 
with the original of the New Testament being minute and ex- 
tensive, the critical and exegetical value of this work may be 
rated very high. As specimens of wise discrimination and exe- 
getical talent, we may instance the pies piney distinction 
between the “was taken up” of i. 9 (ér%é7), and that of i. 2 
(aver790n); the reference to éé~ 80; as combining the ideas of 
wonder and awe, the dread which the felt presence of Deity 
ever inspires, blending with the amazement produced by the 
wonderful works of God; his remarks on the vewrepo of v. 6, and 
veavioxus of vy. 10; and the very satisfactory view of év é2/yw, as 
contrasted with ¢ weya2w, in xxvi. 28, 29. We are astonished 
that Alford should consider these adverbial expressions as refer- 
ring to the manner, and not to the effect of persuasion. But our 
author is less successful in other cases. Thus he is manifestly 
at fault when he renders ods 6 Mar ip edero ev 7% idie eSovsig, * which 
the Father hath fixed in the exercise of His own power.” °Ey 7 
idig éZovsig seems identical in meaning with the corresponding 
expression inv. 4. Weare at a loss to see that an intimation 
of the times and seasons having been fixed by God is a reproof 
of excessive curiosity, while the fact, that He is not pleased to 
reveal them, is a reason for not prying farther. Then “ //is 
angel” in xii. 15, must, in the lips of the disciples, have meant 
something more than the visit of an angel. Again, we think 
Alford’s view of iii. 12 the preferable one, because more natural 
and more in accordance with the original—“ Why marvel ye at 
this man, or why look ye so earnestly on us, as though by our 
own power or holiness we had made him to walk?” And, lastly, 
while we concur with Dr A. in holding groundless the distinction 
sometimes made between xrjuaru and imdépZec, as denoting re- 
spectively real and personal property, we think he might have 
suggested that the former conveys the idea of acquisition. Dr 
A. displ: ays great acuteness in pointing out the force of expres- 
sions which would not strike the ordinary reader, as the “ and 
now” of xx. 22, 25, 32; the last being described as “a third 
effort to conclude, the others having failed as it were from strong 
emotion and unwillingness to leave ‘ther.” But his prime cha- 
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racteristics are good sense and good judgment. By a kind of 
shrewdness—an intuitional perception of the fitness of things— 
he is often guided, and guides his readers, to a simple and satis- 
factory interpretation of what has occasioned many fruitless logo- 
machies. Thus, how plain his view of xv. 21, as implying that 
“the continued reading of the Law, in services accessible to both 
(Jews and Gentiles), afforded some excuse for the remaining 
prepossessions of the one class, and at the same time left without 
excuse the disregard or violation of them by the other.” So, on 
xxi. 30, he says, “The priests and Levites on duty in the temple, 
when they saw Paul violently dragged out, shut the doors, in 
order to exclude both him and his assailants, with a view not 
only to their own security, but also to preserve the sanctuary 
from being made the scene of a tumultuous brawl.” References 
like this might be multiplied ; but we shall only further notice, 

betokening unusual good sense, the remark on the eldership 
(i. 441), the explanation of Paul’s change of name (ii. 11), and 
the author’s estimate of Gallio’s character and Gamaliel’s counsel. 
The only case in which his judgment seems to be at fault, is the 
supposition which he brings forward, that the ‘two men” who 
stood by the apostles, as they gazed after their ascending Lord, 
were Moses and Elijah. He admits that this is a mere conjec- 
ture, but he evidently regards it with favour. We cannot but 
esteem Baumgarten’s remark on the appearance of the “two 
men,” as indicating a more profound thought: “ While the 
going up of Elias may be compared to the flight of a bird, which 
none can follow, the ascension of Christ is as it were a bridge 
between heaven and earth, laid down for all who are drawn to 
Him by His earthly existence. This bridging over of the gulf 
between earth and heaven had been brought before the view of 
the disciples from the very beginning (« John i. 52); and by this 
passage also, we may perhaps explain the fact, that after the 
ascension the disciples are immediately joined by two heavenly 
messengers, who are spoken of as men. For it is only in agree- 
ment with the fact, that Jesus, who had lived with men as their 
equal, is now exalted into heaven, if messengers descending 
from the height of heaven stand and speak with the apostles as 
their fellows.” 

In these volumes some able discussions occur. We would 
singie out, as especially worthy of note, that contained in the 
comment on xiii, 32-37; and that pursued through the earlier 
verses of the 23d chapter, with reference to the “scene” be- 
tween Paul and the “ High Priest” Ananias. There are some 
points, however, in regard to which we deem the reasoning of 
Dr A. less satisfactory. Thus, on xi. 20, he pleads for the read- 
ing of the tewtus receptus. The most ancient copies, however, 
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(as Dr A. admits), give "EXAxvas, while the internal evidence is 
very strong in the same direction. There is much force in the 
considerations, that the term "Iovdaioz, in verse 19, includes the 
Hellenists, while xa, in the sense of “also,” renders the reading 
"EdAnvas quite intelligible ; and that, unless it be in this passage, 
we have nowhere any mention of a work of grace among the 
Gentiles at Antioch—no germ, therefore, of a Gentile church 
there. We are not sure that the author is right in his attempt 
to justify Paul’s disregard of the repeated warnings and dis- 
suasives which were addressed to him as he went up to Jerusalem 
for the last time. He argues that the Apostle was acting under 
the direction of the Spirit. We can conceive strong reasons for 
supposing that Paul was not permitted to err in this matter, but 
the Seripture evidence of his being “led of the Spirit” is not 
plain. 

In these goodly and able volumes the accomplished author has 
laid the Church under a heavy debt of obligation. 


VII.—Tefele Concilien-geschichte. (History of the Councils.) 
Band I. and II. Pp. 827, and 938. 


THE productions of German Romanist literature are comparatively 


little known in this country. Some have read Mohler’s Symbolik, 
perhaps, in a translation, in the course of a special study of the 
Popish controversy; but of the teeming activity of the Romish press 
in Southern and Rhenish Germany, few are rightly aware. Yet 
some of these Romanist works are well worthy of attention 
from the Protestant churches. Toa ripe scholarship, a thorough 
acquaintance with all the phases of Protestantism around them, 
and not a little intellectual vigour distinguishing their authors, is 
added a zeal for Romanism, which never misses a weak point in 
the apologetical literature of their opponents, or neglects an 
opportunity of commending their church to the attention of 
rulers, and to the sympathies of cultivated minds. Most of them 
have likewise the peculiarly influential gift of ability to suit their 
essays in dogmatic, and in historical literature and controversy, 
to the apprehension of the general public—a gift, the cultivation 
of which has been too much neglected by many of our ablest 
ecclesiastical controversialists. One of the most note-worthy of 
recent publications on Church History, is the work whose title 
we have placed at the head of this notice. Dr Carl Joseph 
Hefele, Professor of Theology in the Romanist University of 
Tiibingen, may be considered, on the whole, the man most 
worthy to be ranked as a successor to Mohler in the leadership 
of the Romish ecclesiastic mind in Southern Germany. In his 
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youth, he gave to the world a life of Cardinal Ximenes, of 
which a much enlarged and improved edition was published 
last year. He superintended a good and cheap edition of the 
Apostolic Fathers, among whom he includes the author of the 
Epistle to Diognetus. This work has had great success. For a 
number of years, he, in conjunction with Kiihn, Aberle, and 
others, has been editor of the Tiibingen Quartal-Schrijt, the 
chief Romanist Review in Germany. Not a few of the most 
elaborate, scholarlike, and in every sense able articles, in the 
Lexicon of Wetzer and Welte, are from his pen. But the 
work on which he means mainly to rest his claim to present 
and future appreciation, is “the History of the Councils.” It is 
to be completed in five large volumes. The first two (all yet 
published) bring down the narrative to the general recognition, 
in the Western Church, of the decrees of the 5th Ecumenical 
Council, in the beginning of the seventh century. The work 
supplies a want much felt. Bungener has given a readable and 
accurate history of the Council of Trent, within a moderate com- 
pass ; but we have no general narrative of the Synods of the 
Church, except the voluminous works of Mansi, Hardouin, and 
others. Few, except for a special purpose, will wade through 
their enormous folios. All students of Church History, ac- 
quainted with the German language, will therefore bail with 
pleasure this new work of Professor Hefele. It is pleasingly and 
carefully written, without indeed the brilliancy of Hase, or the 
depth of Neander. It is full of assiduously accumulated research 
upon all parts of the wide theme. The general, provinci: u, and 
mixed Synods, are all embraced ; the most importants acts given, 
both in the original Greek or Latin, and also in a German trans- 
lation. Of course, a Protestant reader will be on his guard 
against the Romish bias with which the book is written; but 
that bias is never couched in offensive or embittered language. 
The British reader will observe, with interest, that the councils 
held in our country during the period embraced in these 
volumes, are duly chronicled and annotated. A large part of 
the second volume is taken up, as was to be expected, with the 
Three Chapters dispute. This isa strong point with Hefele, and 
it may be well to look at it. Mosheim describes the ¢ ontroversy 
in the following sentences :—“ The Emperor Justinian (A.D. 
544) burned with zeal to extirpate the more strenuous Monophy- 
sites, whe were called Acephali. On this subject he took counsel 
with Theodorus of Ceesarea, who was a friend to Origen, and 
also a Monophysite ; and he, to procure tranauillity to the Ori- 
genists, by stirring a new controversy, and to fix some stigma on 
he Council of Chalcedon, and inflict an incurable wound on the 
Nestorians persuaded the Emperor to believe that the Acephali 
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would return to the Church, provided the acts of the Council of 
Chalcedon were purged of those three chapters in which Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus, and Ibas of 
Edessa, were acquitted of error; and provided that certain writ- 
ings of these men, favourable to the Nestorian errors, were con- 
demned.” This was done, but it gave great offence to the 
bishops of the West. Vigilius, the Roman Pontiff, among others, 
resisted it. “ Justinian summoned Vigilius to Constantinople, and 
compelled him to condemn the ‘Three Chapters.’ But the 
African and Illyrian Bishops, on the other hand, compelled 
Vigilius to revoke that condemnation.”' Hefele seeks to clear 
Pope Vigilius from the charge brought against him by even the 
most recent and moderate Protestant writers, as Hussey and 
Hase, of having been raised to the See of Rome, by having pro- 
mised the Empress Theodora to favour the Monophysites. But 
the vacillation and questionable orthodoxy of the Pontiff come 
plainly out in the course of the Professor’s narrative, and the 
case remains as hard a nut as ever for the advocates of Papal 
infallibility to crack. 

The work is got up with all the typographical elegance of the 
Freiburg press, and is distinguished by a detailed table of con- 
tents and a most minute index to each volume. 

Dr Hefele lays more stress than we would do on such autho- 
rities as Dr Lingard’s “ Antiquities of the Saxon Church ;” and 
in one or two cases has failed to refer to recent English works 
on parts of his extensive subject. But this latter censure is 
equally applicable to German Protestant writers. Herzog’s 
“Cyclopedia,” for example, while chronicling third and fourth- 
rate German ecclesiastics, omits all mention of Joseph Butler, 
the author of the “ Analogy, and of Arnold.” It is, indeed, true 
that Germans may retort the charge; for, to take recent publica- 
tions on Church History as an example, in none of them, except 
the very valuable work of Dean Milman on “ Latin Christianity,” 
do we find a thorough acquaintance with the recent productions 
of the Teutonic press, Protestant or Romanist. ‘This is not cre- 
ditable on either side. 

' Mosheim, Cent. vi., ch. iii., sect. 10. 





